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PREFACE 


fii the autumn of the year lOOli, when I was leaving the shores ol’ 

Japan, as a Post-( graduate Research Scholar of the Sdto-shiu Daiga-k of 

To kid, with the object of studying Sanskrit and Pali in the land of 

Buddha's birth, I came across a Fellow-passenger, a. kind-hearted American 
gentleman, who, on learning that I was a Buddhist, priest, enquired <>1* 
me in a half-eurious, half-rondes. -ending manner, what Buddhism really 
meant. I fully understood the import of the question, and, though 
my heart: was over-llowiug with eagerness to explain to my interlocutor the 
doctrines of the religion in which 1 had been brought up, l discovered, 
to my very ‘‘Teat regret, that my defective knowledge of the Bullish 

language proved an unsunnouiitahle barrier to tin* accomplishment of my 
pious purpose. A. few words of broken Bullish came to my lips and melted. 
then 4 . But my follow- passenger was inexorable ; he was determined to 
have ail answer. Being at a loss to satisfy his laudable curiosity, 1 went 
down to my cabin and brought, up Hepburn's English- Japanese Dictionary 
and a brand-new copy of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
the parting gift of a benevolent friend and felhnv-coiintryinai). The Fng- 
ish-Japanese Dictionary was unfortunately of little or no use; but Brewer's 
work appeared For the time being* to relieve me of my helplessness. 
Without hesitating for a single moment, I turned over the leaves of 
..Brewer's hook until I came to the article on Buddhism, and showed 
it to my trails- Atlantic companion who read it. with apparent pleasure, 
thanked me for the information thus supplied, and departed in good 
humour. When he had gone out of sight, I retired to my cabin and 
attempted the then somewhat, heroic feat of interpreting to myself, with 
the help of Hepburn's Dietonary, the account given of Buddhism by the 
venerable Brewer ; and distressing indeed was my surprise when I had made 
the passage intelligible to myself. Most, of you, who are no doubt more 
familiar with Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable than 1 calf cl^irn 
to be, will recollect how even in the revised, corrected and enlarged edition 
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of that work published in .1000, the article on Buddhism reads. "Buddhism," 
says Brewer on p. IS I* of that, book, "is a system of religion established 
in India in the (/tin! (!) century. The general outline of the system is that 
the world is a transient reflex of thif// (!), that the no id is a f vital spark' 
(!) of deity, and that after death it will he hound to matter again till 
the ‘wearer* has, bv divine contemplation, been so purged and purified 
that it is lit. to be (dmn'M info fhc din nr mr iuv* (!)". "Surely," said! to 
mvself after perusing Brewer’s statements, "there must be some error 
somewhere; for the Buddhism which \ have practised and studied from 
my earliest youth believes in neither drift/ nor its and is something 

quite different". And the necessity of exposing the erroneous notions 
prevalent in occidental countries about Buddhism — the enormity of 
which might be measured by the fact of their having misled even the 
octogenarian encyclopedic Brewer — urged itself upon me more strongly 
than ever. At that very time l made a solemn resolve that, should 
I be spared to acquire a siiflieicnt command over Bnglish and Sanskrit, 
it would be my lirxt care to explain to the inhabitants of the country 
which gave us our religion, what Buddhism really is and what: it 
is not. Such an opportunity, however, seemed never to bo coming, until, 
to my great surprise, I was informed one day that the large-hearted and 
erudite Vice-Chancellor* and the learned Syndicate had r appointed me 
Reader on Buddhism to the University of Calcutta. And great indeed is 
the thankful ness and delight with which 1 embrace this opportunity which 
promises an early fulfilment of my long-cherished hope of expounding to 
the country men of Buddha the real essence of the faith which he preached, 
recovered from the numerous, though fragmentary, accounts enshrined in 
the Sanskrit canon, which, though lost in the original, is still accessible to 
scholars in Chinese and Tibetan versions, faithfully executed through 
centuries of indefatigable labour, by generations of learned and pious 
scholars who consecrated their lives and energies to the dissemination of 
Buddha’s teachings beyond the coniines of Jambudvipa. 

The gentleman* now at. the liolm of this University, and to whom I take 
thk opportunity of offering my humble tribute of thanks, is a man of many- 

#*T1lo Hon. Justice Sir A&utosdt Mookerjoe, Kt., C.S.I., D.L., D.ttr., Santwali, Ac. Ac. Ac. 
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sided abilities as is conspicuously shown by his discharging, in various 
capacities, a number of the highest public duties. 1 should like to mention 
here the supreme courtesy and sympathy that 1 always received from him. 

In the eleven months and a year which have passed since I first began 
lecturing, I have had occasion to become acquainted with many other Indian 
gentlemen. To them 1 owe a debt of obligation for the* various ways in 
which they rendered me help and assistance. In view of my insufficient 
knowledge of English which lias ever been a great obstacle in my path, 
1 cannot but. express my sinceivst gratit ude for the benevolent aid which I 
have received from them, and without which 1 could not. possibly have 
accomplished this work. 

First and foremost 1 should mention the late Mr. Ilarinatb Do, a greater 
scholar than whom it has seldom been my fortune to come across. He was 
an honour to his country, and his great linguistic gifts would have proved 
of invaluable service in what 1 consider to be the most important task which 
lies before Indian scholarship, namely, the rediscovery of ancient Buddhistic 
Works, lost iu the original Sanskrit and now to he found only in Chinese 
and Tibdiau versions. To him — alas! now passed away — I must record my 
deep debt of gratitude for help and counsel in my present task. 

i. must also express my obligation specially to Mr. M. Ghosh, Professor 
of English Literature in the Presidency College, and to the Hon. l)r. 
Suhrawardy, M.A., Pli.D., Bar-at-Law, Mr. Kasiprasad Jayaswal, Bar-at- 
Law, and Mr. It. Jagannatliaearya for their kind revision of portions of this 
book. And last, but not the least, 1 should mention Balm Bidhubhushan 
Dutta, M.A. of this University, and now working on educational lines in 
Calcutta. In him I found a fine scholar and a sincere worker to whom 
1 am also indebted for assistance in revision and the looking over of proofs. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to all who have helped mo 
in the preparation of this work and to whom is chiefly duo. the rapid 
progress in its publication. I am more sensible of its deficiencies than any 
one else can be. Yet I do not hesitate to coin mend it to the public, if for 
no other reasons, at least for the comprehensive character of the philosophical 
system expounded therein — a philosophy, which, though arising from the 
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soil of Indian speculation, lias been totally ignored and condemned here 
for centuries together. It is my devout hope that Indian scholars of 
Sanskrit and Pali may not neglect the Chinese and Tibetiau versions of 
the Canons of Buddhism. It is Ihev who have to take up the mission of 
unveiling the true relation between the religious and philosophical ideas 
that lie concealed in the numberless, though fragment ry works of ancient 
India and Tibet, and solve the problem of the bond of union amongst the 
great religions of the East. I believe or rather am convinced that these 
religions, though modified greatly in the course of long ages and their 
passage through varying climes, all have their beginnings in the soil of 
India: and hence, a future religious union of the East may not be altogether 
a dream. 

I. ought perhaps to add a few words as regards the scope and nature of 
the present little work. My main object, has been to present in a short 
and comprehensive form a complete view of Buddhist ie philosophy, both of 
Mahfivaua and Minayfma Schools, in order to stimulate my fellow scholars in 
the same Held to independent research. Obviously, the attempt to coniine 
so vast a subject within narrow limits must lead to unavoidable obscurity. I 
hope in the near future to issue a series of hooks, each treating of a 
separate portion of this great, subject in a clearer and more detailed manner. 


Calcutta : 
September y 1012 . 


S. YAMAKAMI. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1NT uom oTiox. 


Classiriotuion of Bud- 
dhism. 

The two 'Wldclcs.’ 


Sid>-di visions of t ho 
(iron for Vehicle. 


Buddhism, as is well-known to von, is divided into two great schools, 
n?.> that of the Greater Vehicle or Muhayanism 
and that of the lesser or Hmayanisin. Mahayanism 
again, as is not generally known, is subdivided into 
two groups, /•/;., the Partially developed ATahdyd nism and the Fall// 
developed Mafidydnh an. 'This suh-division is not 

arbitrary, but is based on the historical development 
of what constitutes the essential theory of Buddhism. Thus the Miidhya- 
inikas and the \ ijnanavadins fall into the category of Partially developed 
Mahayd nis^i y while the A r ala mania School, the Dhydaa School, the 
M a a fra School as well as the groat Chinese School of "Buddhism known as 
the Tint Tai School 'are included in Fully developed Malayan ism. The 
"■rounds on which this classification is based I shall attempt- to set forth 
later on. 

r lhero is a second method of classification, which is based on a piacticfl 
point of view. According* to this method, Buddhist 
schools are divided into two great groups, «7*\, (1) 
those which believe in the possibility of emancipation 
through one's own intellectual powers, and (2) those 
which consider salvation to be dependent on the power 
of another.’ In other words, the former of these two groups maintains 
that, for the attainment of Buddhahood, we must:* rely on our own powers 
and on our own powers alone ; while the latter advocates dependence on a 
saviour like Tathagata-Amitablia for the purpose of obtaining rebirth in 
"Paradise, The reasons given for their theory by the latter school arc that 


A second* a ml a vn ora 
practical modi' of 
.classification based oil 
omvs conception of flic 
instrument of salva- 
tion. 
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man's intellectual powers are too limited to enable him 1:o attain Nirvana 
unaided and unassisted, and that the world is too full of sin and suffering to 
permit him to roaeh Buddhahood through his own independent exertions. 
This is exactly what is taught in the Lotus of the Good Law, an authorita- 
tive work of the Mahay ana, of which the Sanskrit text is being published 
in St. Petersburg. “There is no rest," says that Sutra, “in any of the 
three worlds, z7-\, the world of desire, the world of foim and tin? world of 
formlessness, for they are like a house oil fire and teem with all manner of 
confusion, pain and suffering. Life and old ago, sickness and death, are 
ever present in them, and they burn like a lire which nothing can quench. 
The Tathagata, having left the conflagration of the three worlds, is dwelling 
in peace in the tranquillity of his forest-abode, saying to himself : ‘All three 
worlds are my possession, all living beings are my children, the world is 
full of intense tribulation, hut [ myself will work out their salvation'." 

Picturesque but perhaps more familiar names which are respectively 
given to these two groups are(l) The Utilv o/' /hr Anh/r 

The Easy Pnrb. atnl 

th<- Difficult I’mli. r,i//i, 1 mid (£) Tin-. Hah- „/’ //,<- „r Jj /; M a 

Their lvsppriiw ;u I- 

vNiitafn 1 . mill (lisniivun- which in Sanskrit would he called (1) Anw-uuinui- 

and (:>) Xiih'hnllnffiha-tlntra. The, former of 
these is usually styled “The Difficult Piith"* 1 while the latter is generally 
tel mod lhe Lasy Path. ■* How these two names sprang* up is not 
very difficult to determine. Suppose there are two men who intend, to * 
tia\ei horn Loin hay to Calcutta, one of whom makes up his mind to 
journey on foot, while the other decides to travel by vail. Both, unless 
they perish in the way or change their minds, are bound to reach their 
destination sometime or other. 1 he traveller on foot will naturally require 
a heiculean effort- to accomplish his journey, while his companion the rail- 
way passenger will roach Calcutta without hardly any effort on his part. 

It would lx* difficult to say which of these two travel lore has travelled 
bcttei, foi the labours and hardships of the traveller on foot find their 
compensation in tin* enjoyment of the beauty and magnificence of the sur- 
rounding sights and sounds <>f nature, while the rapidity with which the 

1 Jsipnncttc: ftiLibUuaA. » Jnpnui'flc : Mw-ijtt.tlfi. 

* •Uipnni'Sf' : 
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railway passenger must hurry to his destination is calculated to destroy all 
charm of travelling. The simile of the Difficult- and Easy paths is as old 
as Xagarjuna, who, in his greatest. work “The Commentary on the Prajna- 
pal•amita-sfltlcl ,,, says : — Various are the gates in the Law of Buddha, 
like unto the difficult paths and cas\ paths in this world of ours, where 
hard is the journey of a traveller who walketli on foot and easy the voyage 
of him who travelleth in a hunt. But the ehoice between the difficult and 
the easy paths must he left, to the taste of him who wishet.li to travel.” 

In short, according to its theoretical and practical aspects, Buddhism 
admits of two different- modes of classification. 

From the theoretical point of view Buddhism is divisible into Hmavana 
and Mahay ana. The Hi natjdttu consists of twenty 

Theoretical division 

<»r liuftdlii.sin tin* sellouts with the addition of the little known Saft/a- 

Jliutnjt'mn ;i m I I In* 

Maht'uinmi. The schools nit! ill i School. Multdifdihl is Sllh-divided into the 
included in each. 

“Partially developed MaluTyana” and the “Fully 
developed Mahay ana.” The “Partially developed Mahay ana” consists of 
tin* Madhyamika and the Yijnanavadin Schools, while the “Fully developed 
Afahayana.” embraces a large number of schools, the best known of which 
are the Avatamsakn, Mantra, Dhyana, Sukhavatl-vyfiha, the Chinese Tim- 
Tui and the Japanese X i^/ti re n Schools. 

k 

From the practical point of view, two broad classifications of Buddhism 
• * arc possible, I lip “Self-reliant group”- and the 

Practical T)ivi*iun oi’ “Dependent group.” 3 The former will embrace all 

TSuddhism into t lit; 1 1 

Sol f- roll n nt mui tiic ^ schools of the II i Havana, and most of the Maha- 

DcpCIldent j^l-oups. “ 7 

yarni schools such as the Avatamsaka, the Madhya- 
mika, the Yijnanavadin, the Tien-Tai, the Mantra, the Yin ay a and the 
Dhyana schools. The “Dependent group” on the other hand will contains 
all the Paradise-seeking* schools of the SMdvalUvyitha. 

A third and perhaps a more important mode of classification is based 
CliiwiHcntion lamed upon the divisions of the Tripitaka. * All the schools 

on the Tripitaka - lirsfc . . . . , .. 

imulo hy Japanese ot Buddhism mentioned above, with the sole exception 
sehoJnrs, Imt unknown , 

in India. of the Dhyana School, depend principally upon some 

1 Naivjius Cat, No. 1160. * Japanese: Japanese: ZWifrofciA 
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Sidra or some book of the / i mu/ a or some St/xhvi constituting the sacred 
text upon which they base their theories. Tims the Avatiimsaka 
school depends on the “ Bmldhavatamsaka-inaha.vai])ulya-suti , a., ” the 
Tien-Tai school cm the “Lotus of the (rood Law,” the Mantra- school 
on the “Maha-vairoidtana-abhitwmbodhi-.MMra,” the Sukhavati school on the 
“Sukhavatl-vyilha-sfitni.” 

Others again depend on Sttorn*. Thus the Sarvastitvavadins depend on 
the “Abhidharma-sastra” ; the Satya-siddhi school on the “Satya-siddhi- 
sastra” ; the Yi jnanavadin school mainly on the “ \ r ijnana-matl , a-siTstra/ , 
the Madhya mika on the “ M ad hj a mika -sastra,” the “Bvadasa-nikava- 
sastra” and the “Sata-sastra.” 

The A inaya school again depends on 1 1 1 e J imi/fn Piftil'ii. 

From this point of view all Buddhist schools are classified into four 
groups : the Sutra school, the A inaya school, the Sastra school and the 
Dhyana or the school. This division is unknown in India 

and was first made in Japan. 

But such a classification, whatever its merits may be, ought not to make 
, .... us loose sight of the significant fact that even the 

The scveml divisions 0 0 

overlap ono :i nothcr. Sastra schools sought to support and corroborate 
the views which they held respecting tin* highest (with, by adducing in 
every instance proofs from one or more of tin* Stlfms accepted by them as 
the direct teaching of Lord Buddha. Moreover, every school indulged in 
criticisms of an adverse character against all others for the purpose of secur- 
ing for itself the highest place* among all the schools of Buddhism. This 

.... spirit of hostile controversy amongst the professed 
Guiitroverninlisni 111 * ■ L 

Buddhism. followers of a religion of peace was not unknown in 

India ; but it is in China that it acquired important dimensions. It: will 
be no exaggeration to state that controversialism, and that of a most 
active character, is perhaps the most salient characteristic of Chinese 
Buddhism. Unfortunately the records dealing with the history of 
controversialism in Indian Buddhism are not to be found, save and except 
in the form of a small treatise preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. 
This is the celebrated work of Vasunutra entitled “A Treatise 
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dealing with the Points of Contention among the 1 different Schools of 
l)ud<lliiHin.'" 1 The Sanskrit: original of this very interesting work is 
unfortunately lost, hut three translations of it are extant in Chinese, show- 
ing the great: importance which was attached to it by Buddhist scholars 
even in early times. 

Now this spirit of criticism of one another’s theories which became so 
rampant amongst Indian Buddhists at a later period, seems to have 
originated as early as the century which followed Buddha’s death. The 
first great schism dates, according to Vasumitra, from the beginning of 
the 2nd century which followed Buddha’s Xirvaua. The leader of the 
dissenters was a priest named Mahadeva, one of the most remarkable thinkers 
India has produced, and the school which he founded was called the 
miuHjhika- or the “School of the (rival Congregation” as opposed to the 
orthodox school of the elders known as the Slktirhut-railit* These two 
schools underwent divisions and suh-di visions, until at tin* beginning of 
the nth century after Buddha’s death, their number rose to eighteen, which, 
being added to the two original schools, make up the Twenty Schools 
mentioned bv Vasuinitra. It would seem that the majority of them did 
not attach themselves to any particular HiUrux or HttxfntM, excepting the 
Sarva-dit vava lins and the Sautrantikas who alone adhered to religious 
texts, just as Chinese and Japanese Buddhists do at the present day. 

Of all the schools of Buddhism perhaps the most rational and the least 
fettered by dogmas is the Dhyana. school.* This 

The Jihyum School. 

school does not cling for support to any particular 
portion of the Tripitakas, Imt rather takes up whatever is excellent in the 
various portions of the sacred canon, not without subjecting it. to a 
critical examination. The Dhyana. school moreover believes that the 
human tongue is too weak to give expression to the highest truth. As a 
natural consequence of such a belief, its adherents disclaim attachment to 

1 Xa.jio’s Cut. Xu. 1284, 1285, 12S(i. 2 Japanese : Dai^hu-bn. 

n Japanese : Jiu-'/u-ht*. 

* Japanese: Zni-ahA This school was introduced in Chinn hy an Indian priest, 
liodhidhnrma who was the third son of a Kinjr of KancT. in South India. He came to Chinn 
in A. 1). 527. 
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sacred bouts as their filial authority, but nevertheless they respect the 
canon, Hoarding it as an efficient instrument conducing to the attainment 
of enlightenment. The well-known similitude which they employ in this 
connection is that of the finger pointing out the moon, the sacred books 
being eonipared to the former and the highest truth to the latter. It 
becomes needless to point the moon out with the linger, once we are in a 
position to see I he moon herself in all her brightness. 

Last comes the psychological classification of Buddhism, which cor- 
responds to the psychological division of all mental 
nSn\m J ’orBuiliSm. 1 ’ fmK ' tions i,,to "'teHeet, emotion and volition. Air- 
cording to this mode of classification, all the so-ealled 
Self-reliant schools — with the sole exception of the Dhyana school, — are 
to be classed as the intellectual schools, the Dependent school as emotional, 
and the Dhyana school must be regarded as the sole representative of a 
volitional school in Buddhism. But this method of classification is by no 
means absolute. It is merely relative, for there are to be found traces of 
emotional and volitional teachings in the so-ealled intellectual schools and 
vice rr fsa. In Buddhism there is no purely intellectual, or purely emo- 
tional or purely volitional seliool. 

To the scholar who is interested mainly in the philosophical aspect of 
Buddhism, the intellectual schools are hy far the most 

The relative import- 

anc<! of tho several important, and it is to an account of these that the 
schools. 

greater portion of my lectures will he devoted. At 
the same time, no student of Buddhism ought to forget that the chief end 
of the preachings of Buddha is the attainment of Nirvana or Moksha, 
which is the outcome, not *»f philosophical speculation, but of religious 
aud moral practice. Thus the emotional and the volitional schools 
of Buddhism are superior from a practical point of view to the 
intellectual ones and, as such, more potent in religions influence in 
Chiua and Japan. But why do I limit myself to these two countries? 
They would be more powerful as religions in any part of the world, seeing 
that the intellectual schools lack the essential quality indispensable to every 
religion, ?*/;.; the quality of popularity. This is the reason why the 
Suklmvati-vyuha School and the Dhyana School are constantly gaining in 
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power in Japan, while their rival schools are fast declining year after year. 
Of course, I do not moan to say that there are no intellectual schools which 
possess an .intensely practical character and exercise a powerful sway over 
the minds of men in Japan. To ignore this fact would be tantamount to 
wilfully blinding oneself to the great influence wielded by the Mantra 
school and the Nichiren school, both of which fall under the category of 
the so-called intellectual schools. But enough of dry classifications. I 
shall proceed to the essential principles of Buddhism in my next lecture. 


TUB ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF BUDDIUST PHILOSOPHY. 

“All is impermanence, there is no J , 'r/(/ > and Nirvai a is the only calm.” 

Such is the three-fold corner-stone upon which rests the 
The ilmv-folil .... . . , 

ronier-NiiTni' i»r entire fal>ric of Buddhism, be it III mit/aiiisiii or Bud- 

Uiidilliisiii. 

dhism of the lesser A ehiele or be it Mulnij/ti hIxm, that 
of the ( i miter. The Buddhists of the Creator Vehicle, as they call them- 
selves, claim, in contradistinction to those of the Lesser the credit of 
establishing a further principle peculiar to themselves, which they formulate 
in the words Sturuut JuUtdlctnu — “All is such as it is.” But this principle 
is # not entitled to any claim of novelty, inasmuch as it is merely a phase, or, 
more properly speaking, a legitimate outcome of the third of the above- 
named principles, ri:. } that Nirvana is the only calm. The sacred canon 
of the .Buddhists often alludes to what is called the fourth sign of the 
Dharma, ri:. } that “all is suffering”. But this too cannot be called a new 
principle, for it is nothing more than a corollary of the first great principle 
which formulates the truth of universal impermanence. “All is iinper 
manent” ; argues the Buddhists, “whatever impermanent is fraught with 
suffering, nyo all that is is full of suffering.” 

We shall not therefore err, if we wen* to lav down that the above three 
principles are the fundamental tenets which distinguish Buddhism from all 
other religious systems in the history of the world. Nor will it he hazardous 
to affirm that, should there be found any other system of thought which 
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accepts all the fundamental ])rinci]>les mentioned above, that svstcm can 
lav full claim to identity with Buddhism. 

Let us now proceed to examine the three principles in delnil : — 


First comes “All is impermanence." 


This is what has been called the un"U<i />., the stamp or seal of the 


(0 'Die T.«w of I'ni- 
versal I nipcnnamMin*. 


fundamental principles of Buddhism. Like the kindred 
principle of Heraclitus “ Manta j»i:i ' ’ (/>., ‘All is in a 
state of llux*), this statement means that all is subject' 


to change, that all is in a state of becoming. Tin* truth of this statement, so 
far as the phenomenal world is concerned, receives ample corroboration from 
the resea rc dies of modern science. A lucid exposition of this tenet is givu 
by Professor Bins Davids in one of his recent publications. “According 
to the Buddhist,” says that vetenm scholar, “there is no being, there is 
only a becoming, the state of every individual being unstable, teni) orary, 
sure to pass away, liven among tilings we find in each individmfl foim 
•and material qualities ; and living organisms too possess a continually 
ascending series of mental qualities, the union of which makes up the 
individual. Everything, be it a person, a. thing or a god, is, therefore, 
merely a putting together of component elements. Further, in each indivi- 
dual without exception the relation of its component parts is eternally 
changing and never the same for even two consecutive moments. Putting 
together implies becoming, becoming means becoming different, and becom- 
ing different cannot arise without a dissolution, a passing away, which must 
inevitably at some time or other be complete .” 1 

But why is it, we may ask, that all things are impermanent ? .Why 

is it that they are subject to an invariable law of 

lr.s causr*. 

change and are condemned to a state of becom- 
ing? Let us see wlmt answer Buddhism has to give to this question of 
paramount importance. The Buddhist who knows Buddhism will reply 
that: this law of universal impermanence which lias been preached by the 
founder of bis religion, is inseparably connected with the law of cause* and 
effect, for nothing in this phenomenal world can exist without some causes 


1 *Karl ( v Buddhism, ’ Pi*. 50 -57 
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while* the very n;um* pin*, hum* no * presupposes origination, which again 
implies destruction, exactly in the same way as destruction invariably implies 
origination. 

Shortly before he departed 1 his life, Buddha himself, as the (ireat Sutra 
of the Decease (Mahaparinirvai asritra) relates, said to his disciples: — 
“Know that whatever exists arises from causes and conditions and is in every 
respect impermanent/’ 1 

Its Hirer-foM iispf'cf The principle of l ni versa I impermanence, admits of 
being considered in a three-fold aspect, namely as, — 

(a) The Impermanence of Life-period ; 

ft) Momentary Impermanence; 

(r) The Impermanence* of the iSelf-nature of Conditional Things. 

Now what is meant by the “Impermanence of Life-period” r In modern 
times no scientific man doubts the laws of the indes- 
l nl t inedibility of matter and of the conservation of energy 
in the physical world. Buddhism acknowledges the 
working of bolh these laws in the noumenal world, for it maintains, as the 
texts of tl«» Sarvastitvavadins tell us, the eternality of the noumenal state 
of the tl/htriims throughout, the three divisions of time, the past, the present 
and the future. The well-known Mahay ana siitra called The “Lotus of the 
<V«kI Law” says that “Everything is what it is”. In laid, according to 
the Buddhist, the universe has neither beginning nor end, and it is ineoncei- 
vable that something should spring out of nothing or that nothing should 
spring out of something. It is impossible also that then* should exist a 
thing which does not change. In the “Stanzas of the Law” ( Dftanna/uuhi ) 
the following sayings of Buddha are recorded: 

“That which skkais kvkim.xstixo, wii.i. imumsii, 

T»m;\\mur is limn, will m*: laid low, 

WlIKKK M KKTI N'O IS, 1‘aUTINO WILL UK, 

AV II Ki: K Hlimi IS, DKATII WILL come/’ 


\:»ui»Vs Cal. No. r,.VJ. 
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The above stanza is to be found in the Chinese and the Tibelnn versions 
only, but the following* stanza occurs also in the Pali : 

“Na AXTALIKK HE XA S.YMCDDAM AJJ1IE, 

Na PAIMATAXV.M VIVAKA.M PAY1SSA, 

Na V1.IJ ATI SO .iaoatipp \ m;so, 

Yathattiiitui xa-ppasaiiktna ai \m\” 

“Not in the sky nor in the depths of the ocean, nor having entered 
the caverns of the mountain, nay, sueh a place is not to be found in the world 
where a man might dwell without being overpowered by Death.” 

Birth and death indeed are the great antipodes in the career of a living 
being; and death, ‘the Great Migration’, as the Tibetans rail it, is indeed a 
change that has struck and even confused the minds of the high and low 
from the dawn of time to the present day. This change, along with birth 
and old age, constitutes, according to Buddhism, one of the prime miseries 
of life, and we are over and over again reminded in the Sacred Canon of 
the sorrowful fact that death is the end of life — mtt Milan huu hi jir it iuu> In 
the technical language of Buddhist Philosophy the change involved in death 
implies the impermanence of life-appearance. In other words, the tenet, 
of the impermanence of life-period denotes among living beings the 
difference between the birth-state and the death-state, and among inanimate 
things the difference between the state of being produced and the state of 
perishing. The great Asanga, who founded the Vijnanavada or the Idealistic 
school of Buddhist philosophy, says in his well-known treatise on “The 
Madhyantamigama-sastra” : — “ All things are produced by the combination 
of causes and conditions and have no independent noumcnon of* their own. 
When the combination is dissolved, their destruction ensues. The body 
of a living being consists of the combination of the four great: elements, 
earth, water, fire and air; and when this combination is resolved into the 
four component elements, dissolution ensues. This is what is called the 
impermanence of a composite entity .” 1 

1 Nnnjio’s Cat. No. 1240. This S;mstr;i was com posed by the great Nagarjuim ami Asanga, 
the latter explaining the text of the former. The Chinese translation of this work iH made 
by an Indian scholar, (lantama IVajiuiruci, in A.l). 54a, of the Eastern Wei dynasty, “A.D. 
534 - 550 .’* 
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So much for flu? impermanence of life-period. This irnpormenence 
presupposes impermanence of moments (/■* /tana). A 
j)!'rnHtiimv l,:lry logical transition of thought mates it Fully intelligible 

how any great change in a human being or in any 
other tiling which takes place within a certain space of time, is nothing 
else hut the aggregate of minute changes which occur therein every moment. 
Thus, every man, every thing, is ever changing and can never be the same 
for even t wo consecutive moments. This is what is known in Buddhist philo- 
sophy as “momentary impermanence” — a principle, which, as 1 shall latter 
on point out, has been entirely misunderstood and grossly misrepresented by 
the Vedautin Saukaracarya. It is with the support of this principle 
that the Buddhist seeks to explain any change, however minute, in the 
phenomenal world. The great philosophical encyclopedia of the Lesser 
Vehicle entitled “Ahhidhanna-mahavil»haslia-,vastra” or the “Treatise of 
the Great Imposition of Philosophy” 1 — the Sanskrit original of which 
has been lost, but which survives in Hioueii Tsang's laborious Chinese 
translation — says, that a day of twenty four hours has six thousand four 
hundred millions, ninety nine thousand, nine hundred and eighty hit arms or 
moments, and that the live slmnd/tas or aggregates of being, are 
repeatedly produced and destroyed in every Maya. Buddhaghosha, the 
famous exponent of Ceylonese Buddhism, who nourished at the commence- 
ment- of the lifi.h century of the Christian era, says in his “Path of Purity” 
( Visaddl/ i//nf ////it) : — “Strictly speaking, the life-duration of a. living being 
is exceedingly brief, being commensurate with the period during which a. 
thought, lasts. And just as a chariot-wheel in rolling rolls merely at one 
point o£ the tire and in resting rests only at one point, even so the life of 
a living being endures only for the brief period of one t bought and as soon 
as that thought has ceased, the being too is said to have ceased. Tims the 
being of a past moment has lived, but dors not live nor trill it live ; the 
being of a. future moment loi/f live but //as aof lived nor <(o< j m it. live; the 
being of the present moment dors live but lias not lived and will not 
live.” 5 * 

1 Nitnjio*s Cat. No. 12GB. This Sastru is said to have boon tin? work of the five 
hundred Arluittf of Knnishkn’.s council with Ynsiunifra at their head. 

* Warren's “Buddhism in Translation,” 1\ lot). 
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Is there then a motive* power whereby things sin* changed ? livery 
carriage, we* see, has the capacity to move, hut it does not move unless set 
in motion by some* outside |>owe*r. Similarly the water-mill is turned by 
the power of water and the* wind-mill depends on (he propulsion of the 
wind to be able to revolve. The earth too requires the* gravitation of the 
sun in order to turn rounel its axis. In fact, all tilings need seune sort e>f 
motive power to Ik* changed from one stale* to another. The sword, we 
know, eannot cut itself ami the* linger eaunot. itself point out its own self. 
What then, we may ask, is the powt*r whieh makes all things change ? 
Buddha, when lie* wanted to answer this question, sj >oke* of origination, 
staying, growth and decay, and destruction —fffjHfihi, s//tift y yV//v/, utnuUnt . 
These, he said, are the four characteristics of every composite tiling and he* 
added tliat it is owing to their possession of these lour characteristics, that 
all things undergo modification and are* subjected to r«*pe*tition of themselves 
in endless revolution. 

The Sarvastitvavadins, or the realistic school of Ihielelhism, who, by the 
wav, belong to the 1 jester \ eliiele, regard these lour characteristics, /*/:., 
origination, staying, growth and decay, anel <ic*st rue-t ion, as the only appear- 
ance or existence of a thing throughout the three divisions of time, the past, 
the present and the future*. According to this theory of the* four characteri- 
stics, technically called Cli'if/tf-la/sx/nnitt in Buddhist philosophy, (i) there 
exists orifjit/ttf/tw by which everything is brought to a stale* of existence from 
the future to the present ; (ii) tlu*re* also exists xfnt/iiu/ whieh trie*s to make 
everything stay in its actual or identical state as soon as a thing emerges 
from the future into the present by the force of origination ; (iii) there is 
thirdly, yroirffi <nnl ibtuij whereby everything is dragged into the pale of 
old age ; ami (iv) fourthly anel lastly, there* comes ilml rnrt i<m which destroys 
everything by carrying it to the past. Such is the reason which explains 
why nothing can continue in the same state for even two consecutive moment 
in this phenomenal world. Tn short, all things are being incessantly changed 
bv the operation of the four characteristics. 

Tradition relates how before a few centuries had (‘lapsed after the death 
of Buddha, a great discussion arose between his followers as to whether the 
•four characteristics exist simultaneously or successively. One school, . riz t) 



the Sarvaslitvavadins, strenuously maintained their simultaneity, saying;' 
that they exist in the same /cx//tnjtt f while their opponents, the 
Sautrantikas, persistently adhered to the opinion that the four eh a met eristics 
do not exist simultaneously hut spread themselves successively over the limits 
of a life-period. Want of lime, 1 regret, prevents me from entering into 
the interesting details of this memorable controversy, hut those, who are 
curious to know something about, it, will liud a summary of it in the second 
chapter of the Commentary on the Abhidharmakosha-sastnt. 1 


I pass on now to the third phase of the doctrine of universal impenna- 
^ j, M nencc, /7r., the Impermanence of the Self-nature of 

iiiit uiv'uf ioiuii Tilings. Just as the; impcnmin.'iici! of life- 

Tiling. SHmalii. , 

appearance pn i sup|>os!»s momentary irn permanence, so 
does also momentary impermanence presuppose* the impermanence of the 
self-nat lire of conditional things. This is a simple logical deduction. A 
careful analysis of the doctrine of theimpernmucucc of phenomenal existences 
in the temporal scheme brings us at length to the doctrine of xTmi/ala, 
inadequately rendered “emptiness.” To realise that every living being will 
die sometime or other, is a very easy easy matter, hut it is not so easy to 
feel tliaj every living being is coming nearer and nearer to death as days 
and nights elapse or that he is continuing to change as the moments pass. 
To the vulgar mind it is a matter of extreme dilliculty to gras]) that the 
slate of a human being or of any other thing is itself impermanent, or, to 
clothe the idea in the technical language of Buddhist philosophy, that the 
self-nature of every conditional thing is sriu/ftfa. This indeed is the final, 
legitimate and rational conclusion to he drawn from the first principal of 
Buddhism nr., that all is impermanent.* A correct comprehension of this 
conclusion would Jacilitate the task of understanding the true meaning of 
xTun/a/u — a word which is capable of so many different meanings in Buddhis- 
tic philosophy, that it has proved a veritable pitfall to many a critic of 
Buddhism, European or Asiatic. Most occidental writers on Buddhism 
imagine that. kTuttfafa is synonymous with what they understand by nothing- 
ness or annihilation ; and the Sfmvatavadins have been mercilessly branded 


1 Xmijio's Cut. No. 12fi9. Ami sor **i In* Ahhiiiliarnm MulijlviMiasfm-sjisI m,” rnae. 38, 

2 *Wf*fai* (iNUTMilauityaiu.) 
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by them as out-and-out nihilists. But to the Buddhist mujatu conveys a 
far different sense. He understands the word to mean “the perpetual 
changes occurring at every step in this phenomenal world.” The great 
Nagarjuna says in the Madhyamika Saslra 1 * 3 (eh. xxiv) — 

^rlr ^ ?rer Jgum gwr i 
*lr *r rf^r qpj *rer *r 11 

which means according to the interpretation of Kumarajiva : — “It is on 
account, of sTutj/flla that everything becomes possible ; without it nothing 
in the world would be possible.” Jn other words, it is on the truth of the 
impermanence of the nature of all things that the possibility of all things 
depends. If things were not subject to continual change but were permanent 
and unchangeable, forthwith the evolution of the human race and the 
development of living things would come to a dead stop. If human beings 
bad never died or changed but had continued always in the same state, 
what would the result have been ? The progress of the human race would 
stop for ever. In his epoch-making treatise entitled “Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism,” which ought to be in the hands of every student of philosophy, 
my learned countryman Prof. 1). Suzuki, expounds the idea of S§unyata 
in the following masterly fashion : — “St/jn/itfe/ simply means conditionality 
or transitori ness of all phenomenal existence. It is a synonym for avilga 
or pratih/it. Therefore, ‘emptiness/ according to the Buddhists, signifies 
negatively the absence of particularity, the non-existence of individuals' 
as such, and positively the ever-changing state of the phenomenal world, a 
constant flux of becoming, an eternal series of causes and effects. It must 
never be understood in the sense of annihilation or absolute nothingness ; 
for nihilism is as much condemned by Buddhism as mice real ism.” - 

In fact the principle of universal impermanence touches not the subs- 
tantial world at all, but is concerned only with the 

III what 81*1180 in this , , . . . . . n 

Law of lmpomiaiiuncc phenomenal world. And the explanations givep of it, 
universal? 1 . . 

which are cited above, incline more towards a negative 

1 Nanjio’scat. No. 1179. The text of this Sastra is composed by the JJodhisnttva 
Nagarjuna and is explained by his greatest disciple, Arya Dcvo. The Chinese translation 

of this W’ork was made by KnnmmjTva, about A. D. 405, of the Latter Tallin dynustv. 

3 See V. 173 of “Outline of MuliuyuiiA Buddhism.” 
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or (Instructive interpretation than towards a positive or constructive one. 
This is an important point and one which ought not to bo lost sight of by 
students of the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists. But why, it might be 
asked, did Buddha coniine himself to a negative and destructive deiiuition 
of the phenomenal world? The answer becomes easy when we come to 
reflect that Buddha's object was not to found a school of philosophy but to 
point out to all his fellow creatures the path of enlightenment and the road 
to salvation. And hard indeed was the condition of Buddha’s fellow 
creatures in his time. The phenomenal world weighed upon them with the 
oppression of a terrible nightman*, and arduous was their struggle for life 
in the flames of the scorching world. Therefore, in giving a negative or 
destructive explanation of the phenomenal world, Buddha’s real object 
seems to have been to lead his fellow creatures from the storms and raging 
billows of the ocean of phenomena, safe to the shores of the world of 
nournena, to Nirvana, to everlasting peace. But though such may have 
been the purpose of Buddha, a negative exposition of the principle of im- 
permanence is not without its own advantages. “What- is not so” leads to 
an understanding of “what is so,” and the negative serves as a guide to the 
positive. Thus, from the principle of impermanence can be evolved the 
principle of permanence, viz., Nirvana, when once the opposite of Nirvana, 
namely, the phenomenal world, is refuted and rejected. Moreover, by 
applying the three principles, which we have described as the corner-stone 
of Buddhism, to the phenomenal and the nnumenal worlds respectively, we 
shall find (tf) that the principle of universal impermanence 1 concerns ex- 
clusively the phenomenal world ; (h) that the principle of non-ego 2 touches 
both the worlds ; (r) and, that the principle of Nirvana being the only 
calm, 3 belongs only to the noumenal world. 

So much for the principle of Universal Impermanence. In my next 
lecture 1 shall treat: of the remaining doctrines. 


SiU’VHiimnityam. * 


a SurviimniiiitTnam. 


3 Nirvaniwi Sim tan. 
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ALL THAT IS, IS WITHOUT SELF. 

(*4fl5TI<*UT l) 

We pass on now to tin* seeond great corner-stone of Buddhism, namely, 
Snrraut amt hit am which literally menus “All that is, is without at man or 
self.” The understanding of this doctrine has remained, and will probably 
long remain, a stumbling-block to occidental students and critics of 
Buddhism, some of whom it has misled into characterising the teachings 
of Buddha as a soulless form of pessimism, while others 

(ii) The dortriup of 

An&tmon. jt | UIS induced to give (Jautamu Buddha credit for 

what they imagine to be an unmistakeablc anticipation of their favourite 
materialistic* schemes from which the soul and the supernatural art 1 sum- 
marily ejected. Even in metaphysical India, the true meaning of sarraw 
andhnam came to he forgotten with the disappearance of Buddhism. No 
wonder, therefore, that Sankarilearya, with all his acuteness and erudition, 
failed to comprehend its real import, and so undertook to malign it in the 
loudest terms of condemnation. 

Most of the authoritative works contained in the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists were, in all probability, inaccessible to him in their original 
completeness, for there is no reason to doubt that the Sanskrit Tripitaka 
met, at the hands of the Brahmin persecutors of Buddhism, a treatment 
not dissimilar to that which the Indian Buddhists themselves received 
Too well known to need mention hen* is the royal mandate of Sasanka, 
King of Karnasuvarna commanding the utter extermination of Buddhists 
from the face of India with the unwholesome alternative of the 
penalty of death to Ik* inflicted on the executioners themselves in ease 
they neglect el to carry out the inhuman order of their king and master. 

5T *£<snf4ar(wjstr: u 

Wo must not thoivfoiv bo lull'd on the Vodantin Sankara, if ho shows 
.gnorance of the > tairaf wt/ad raj/a w of the Buddhists. 

ft tH twofold sispect. 1 

In fact, Buddhism acknowledges two sorts of and! wan. 

• »£ Non-Ego. The first is the denial of a subjective dhnan or a personal A//o , 
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and tin 1 second that ol* the object ive it taut h or the IC//n of the <f Inn-wax or flu? 
phenomenal worhl. (ienerally speaking, when atwaa is criticised and refuted 
in Buddhist philosophy, what is exactly meant by it, is an eternal substance 
exempt. From the vicissitudes of change and incapable of entering* into 
combination with anythin*? else. This is just what is stated by Dharmapahi- 
carvain the opening chapter id 1 his commentary on tin* Vi jhanamatra-sa.stra. 
This “Teat dialectician,- who, by the way, must not be confoun<led with 
his living Singhalese 1 namesake, the energetic founder of the Mahfibodhi 
„„ . , Soeietv, was a. native of kanehipura in Southern 

d/"„„.-ilM.<.pi , .s h„|i :l . Ilf Wits till* teacher <>r gilahluulm, the loanW 

Professor of the University of Xftlanda, at whose feet Miouen Tsan*** sat. as 
a pupil. As the original Sanskrit of Dharmnpala’s commentary is lost, 1. 
shall eonteut myself with translating* from Ilioiirn Tsana’s (Chinese version 
of the same. “The term a!/ unlit” says Dharmapiila, “is said to mean 
supreme authority ami is identieal with freedom, elcrnality and absolute? 
unity. The views held concernin'? it by the Tirt liakaras fall into three 
groups. First conies the view which regards a! man as an organism in itself 
made up of the live xlramUtax or constituents of being. Next comes the 
view which considers a! wan to he an absolute existence segregated from the 
live xlinnlftax. Third and last comes the view of those who maintain that 
the it hn nit is neither the same as, nor different, from, the five ska mt ft ax” . 


Jn modern phraseology, the three views represented above would perhaps 
he described as follows : 

(a) The first is the common view respecting the personal /:'//(>, such 
as is accepted by the vulgar mind which regards it to he a 
• composite of the mind and the body. 

(M The second is the idea of an A //#/ such asishehl by t he NaiyAyikas 
who consider it to be the supreme and eternal governor of man 
essential I v independent of the mind and the body. 

(e) 'The third is the well-known view of the llinavftna School called 
the \ atsiputrivas, whose belief in the existence of titwan forms 
the subject of the opening discussion of the Katlmvatthu. 

Now Buddhism refuses to admit the possibility ol any individual or 
independent existence like l|ie a/wan represented by any of the three 
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classes of views mentioned above. Its strenuous denial of dfnhm y which 
constitutes the second nmdrd or seal of Buddhism, is hut a legitimate 
inference from tin* lirst n/tfdrd which formulates the law of universal 
impermanence. Once the doctrine of xnrruiu an/h/an/ is definitely accepted 
as true, one has to concede that no conditional existence can ever imply 
eternalitv, absolute unity or supreme authority in any sense. In other 
words, consistently with the doctrine of universal impermanence, Buddhism 
has to maintain that no existence, which is impermanent temporarily, can 
possibly he identical with absolute freedom, for the very simple reason that 
it is conditioned by another existence. Therefore, such an existence can 
not he said to have an dhnan or A//". In fact, a thin*** which is subject 
to causes and conditions, cannot, liable as it is to perish sometime or other, 
hi 1 maintained to possess authoritative command over itself, much loss over 
any thing else, lienee it can not he said to have ail dinum or A V/e. 

But while emphatically maintaining the doctrine of a ita'inntn, Buddha and 
his disciples never attempted in their teaching's and 
JiitlV/llVi" iii*' ,4 ' ^ * l,un in preaching to den\ the provisional existence of what 
is called the empirical /*//»#. This fact has been brought 
out very clearly by Nslgar juna in his commentary on tin* I h'ajmiparami fa- 
sot ra, where he says : 


“Thu Tathagata sometimes taught that the dlntan exists and at other 
times he taught that the d hu an does not exKt. When lu* preached that the 
at man exists and is to lu* the receiver of misery or happiness in the successive 
life as tin.* reward ol its own Karma, his object was to save men from falling* 
into the heresy oi Nihilism ( f rr/nulnrdifn ) . W hen lie taught that there is 
\\i\dhnnn in the sense of a creator or porceivor or ail absolutely free agent, 
apart from the conventional name given to the aggregate of the Jive 
xkarid/nix, his object was to save men from falling into the opposite heresy of 
Eternal ism (Ruhr a t nr (id n). Now which of these two views represents the 
truth V It. is doubtless the doctrine of the denial of dlman. This doctrine, 
which is so difficult to understand, was not. intended by Buddha for the ears 
of those whose intellect, is dull and in whom the root of goodness has not 
thriven. And why? Because such men by hearing the* doctrine of an dint an 
would have been sure to fall into the heresy of Nihilism. The two doctrines 
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were preached by Buddlm lor two very different objects. He taught the 
existence iff tUtunn when he wanted to impart, to his hearers the conventional 
doctrine; he taught the doctrine of untHhmn when he wanted to impart to 
them the transcendental doetrine , \ l 

Similarly, Oharnuipalacarva says in his commenlnn on the \ ijiiana- 
msitra-saslra : 

“'I'lie existence of the tihmut and of the b/ttunnts of the A ,/ye and 

of the phenomenal world) is affirmed in the Sacred Canon only provisionally 
and hypnl helically and ne\er in the souse of their possessing 1 a. real and 
permanent nature* V-’ 

Also, in the Samvuttn Nikiiva of the I Vi 1 i Canon it is related that: when 
a non-Buddhist teacher cmjuired of Buddha whether the soul ( /tnrnsn ) 
exists or does not exist, Buddha gave no reply to him. The reason given 
by Buddha for his silence on this occasion is, that an allirmative answer 
would have been tantamount to a direct contradict ion of the truth that “the 
phenomenal world is withoul an Egtr while a negative one would have 
added to the bewilderment of the cmpiirer’s understanding by leading him 
to imagine that the A //// had existed once upon a time but did not do so anv 
longer, -a delusion which Buddha considered to be far more dangerous than 
a belief in tin* existence of the soul. The same idea is graphically expressed 
in Yasuhandhu’s own commentry on his Ahhidharmakosha-*astra, a work, 
the original Sanskrit of which is lost, and which must not be confounded 
with the existing Sanskrit commentary of that name, which is really a late 
sub-commentary compiled by writer named Yasomitra. 

“Buddha’s preaching- u| t he (jond Law” says Yasuhandlm, “resembles a 
tigress’* bringing up oi her cub. Buddha. observes how some of his fellow- 
creatures receive hurt from the heresy of Bternalism, while others allow their 
good harum to be eaten up by the heresy of Nihilism. Thus, whoever 
believes in the existence of dhntui in its transcendental sense, exposes him- 
self to tiro tiger’s tooth of the heresy of Kternalism, and whoever docs not 
believe in the existence of dt man in its conventional sense, runs the risk of 
destroying the seeds of his own good trma* V 6 

1 Xatijiu a Cm, Xo. I LOS), ‘'fascknli. XXVI. 1 ’ - Miiujiu'^ Cut. Xu, 1197. "litsoJciili l.*’ 
" Xm.jio’s Cat. Xo. 1 1207. “fosck-nli XXX,” 
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Aryadcva, loo, the most prominent of Nagiirjiina’s disciples, says in his 
commentary on the Mndhyamika Kas1ra : 

u The Buddhas, in their omniscience, watch tin* natures of all living 
beings ami preach to them the (jnod Law in different ways, sometimes allinn- 
ing the existence of the tilnhiii and at other times denying it. Without an 
adeijiiate development of one's intellectual powers, no one can attain Nirvana 
nor can one know why evil should he eschewed. I( is for people who have 
not reached this stage that the Buddhas preach the existence of (flaunt ”. 1 

We see, then, le»w in teaching’ his fellow -creatures to steer a midway 
course between the Seylla and Charybdis of Uternalism and Nihilism, 
Buddha, sometimes maintained the existence of the "7 #////</ and other times 
denied it. Snell an attitude of mind in the founder of a great religion may 
appear to smack of self-contradiction ; hut is it really open to that charge? 
We shall be in a better position to answer this ipicstion, if we try to under- 
stand what Buddhism means hy dfhhiii when it seeks to deny its existence*. 


The conception of the soul which is abhorrent to Buddhism is that of 
the hi 'mil nm or tin* individual soul, regarded as a 


Kinldlitai rejection of 
the inrlividmil soul. 


eonerete agent enshrined in the bod v and ever acting, 


thinking and feeling; in short, the conception of an 
independent entity which the vulgar mind endows with the power of existing 
apart from the body and of directing all its activities. To the Buddhist, 
the idea of a. soul existing in permanent isolation from the body seems 
nothing better than a delusive mirage, and the belief in the existence of an 
all -creating (Intx e.#7 rn unhid urn is regarded by them as a crude relie of a 
superstitious past, calculated to ictard the march of progress and enlightcn- 

u 

inent. To combat and successfully counteract the baneful inlluencc of so 
wide-spread a .Utlhiffiilvtsit, Buddhism formulates tlu* great principle of 
mrctun auiitmnit — /. e., All that is, is wil limit an AV/«. Those who have 
read Buddhaghosa’s commentary on any of the works 
Crrami. nt ** included in the Ahhidhanna Pi taka of the Pftji Canon, 

will recollect how he frequently goes out of his wav 
merely t.o lind a pretext: for refuting the theory of a Universal Creator 


Sn njinsCui. So. 1110. Chilli. Will. 
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existing outside t hr universe. In tlu* very oj»ruiii^ rli;i|*trr of tlir AUhasalini 
which explains the lex! «»f Dhammasangini “ Yasmim stnnnt/e” 
which means “t/tr hat? tn tr!ttr/t'\ Buddhaghosa, t.rue to his pedantic 
instincts, gives with numerous apposite examples, a number of signifi- 
cations which the word xmihit/n can admit ol‘, such as mnuirdja 
(collection), 1‘wini (moment ), hr! a (cause) etc., most of which lie makes 
out to ho applicable to the context in question. He next proceeds to take 
the meaning xiniitinijfn (collection) and explains it as Pamu/axCunaygi or u \\ 
conglomeration of causes.” Now why did Buddha, he asks, use the 
word tHiMitga in this context ? Tin* answer given is, that he did so purposely 
in order to emphasise the truth that nothing can arise from a single cause 
but. that everything originates from a conglomeration of causes, refuting 
thereby the view that the universe owes its origin to a single all-creating 
deity — Taman rkn kalld adma ititfl/tili imam pi affltam t/iprfi. 

The ingenuity of the indefatigable Ceylonese commentator, however 

misplaced it might seem, is entitled to its due share of praise, but there is 

no overlooking the fact that he reads far more into Buddha's words than 
Buddha- himself could ever have meant, granting, of course, (which is more 
than doubtful) that the .Dlmmmasangani is a genuine collection of 
Buddha’s words. The only passage in the lYili Canon containing a direct 
reference to (b«l occurs in the Tika Xi pitta ((51) of the Anguttaranikaya, 
wjiere Buddha condemns as leading to inaction ( h tkirit/dt/a xana/tanfi 9 ) 
the theories of Chance (yad nw/iu) Fate (at yah) or God ( Ts/tvara ) being* 
the author of man’s happiness or misery in this life (‘yaw kimh/nm 
pnnxapaggaln finlixoHtmlfli xnkham nt da t kit a at r~t uth> kklutmamikltam rd 
mUtnth i t( m (i ) pMaknlalnd //, (it) ixxarani mmanaltehi , (///) ahrinap- 
pamutyafi'). The passage is well worth reading and will be found on page 

17.o of the first volume of the Pali Text Society’s edition of the 

Anguttaranikaya. 

To return to til man , Buddhist philosophy has always expressed a most 
r/ .. . emphatic denial of the existence of an over-last in<>* 

So " 1 - individual soul. Instead of referring to earlier Buddhist 

writings on the subject, which are too numerous to mention, 1 shall «piote 
an interesting extract,- from a well known work of Dogeii Zenji, one of the 
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founders of the Dhyiuia School of Japan. It is in the form of <|uestion and 
answer. 

"Qtwnftot ? — ‘Grieve not over the eyele of hirt h and death, for there is 
a short eut to escape from them. This short cut is the realisation of the 
truth that the soul is enternal, that is to say, that although the bodv is 
subject- to birth and death, the soul is exempt from them and will never 
die, being an eternal existence enshrined in the body. The body is a 
transitory form which may be born at one place and die at another, while 
the soul is ever-lasting and unchangeable throughout the past, the present 
and the future. A realisation of (his truth is the onlv means of escape from 
the eyele ol birth ami death, and he who lias realised it will Ik* exempt from 
both. He will be able to dive into the ocean of truth and thence obtain for 
himself the gem of perfection and excellence such as belonged to all the 
Tathsigatas. As long as we are clogged by this body of ours, which owes 
its production to Karma moulded by ignorance in an anterior birth, we can 
never reach that stage of perfection which the sages have attained. Whoever 
does not realise this truth, is doomed to tedious transmigration through 
birth and death. Therefore it behoves us t<> learn and understand this truth 
as early as possible*. -Now is the view expressed in these ^ words in 
conformity with Buddha's doctrine or not 

“sh/sttrrr :■ -—The view you have just stated does not at all agree with the 
doctrine of Buddha. It is rather flu* doctrine of non-Buddhist heretics who 

■i 

say that there exists a supernatural soul capable of distinguishing lad ween 
good and bad, right and wrong, and of feeling pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow', whenever any object conies in contact with it. They add that it is 
really indestruct ible, though it may seem to perish at the dissolution of the 
body, — that it has the power of being reborn in another body as soon as it 
leaves the body of one who is dead. Such is the opinion of the heretics 
and whoever thinks it to be identical -with the doctrine of Buddha, is more 
foolish than him who exchanges a lamp of gold for a handful of (day. It, 
is the height of foolishness. Soul in Buddhism is identical with the body 
and noumona and phenomena are inseparable from each other. We must: 
not misunderstand this fundamental principle of Buddhism which 
has been handed down from the West (India) to the East (China and 
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Japan). Wlu*n Buddhists speak of the pemnmenee of the noumenal 
world, they regard as permanent: everything included in it, and the 
body itself considered as a noumenal entity ean not he treated apart from 
the so-called soul. So also, when Buddhists speak of Nirvana, they con- 
sider everything included in it to he Nirvana. Thus noumena can not he 
separated from phenomena-. It should also he understood clearly that 
Nirvana and Saiiisara are one and the same, — 3 : 33W: qfirai'inn In fact, 
Buddhism never teaches that Nirvana exists apart from Saiiissra ; and the 
doctrine that the body and the soul arc one is the common property of all 
Buddhist schools.” So says the venerable Dogen Zenji. 

Ilis opinion is supported by Nagarjimn, who maintains the identity of 
Nirvana and Saiiisara in the well-known lines of the Madhyslmika 
Kftrika : 

sr faijtf«nFr i 

^ fonw swrcnr ftratrcw ii 

si fWkssft fepq% ii 1 

That i* to say : --“Saiiisara and Nirvana are in no way to he distin- 
guished from each oilier. Their spheres are the same and not the slightest 
distinction exists between them.” 

t Mint while condemning, as rank heresy, the theories of a Universal 

Creator and of an individual soul, Buddhism not only acknowledges the 

permanence of the noumenal r//o, hut actually enjoins its adherents to train 

themselves in such a manner as to he able to attain union with the Great 

Soul of the Universe, the technical term for which is Mahal man . The 

Incas classic tin for this injunction is a well known passage in Asauga’s 

Afahayana-siltralankara-sastra where it is recommended to the aspirant to 

fiuddhahood to look upon the Universe as a nunc conglomeration of eon- 
•» 

formations (jsamxfcarax), devoid of an iujo and fraught with suffering, and 
to take refuge from the bane of individualism in the mightily advantageous 
doctrine of Mahal Ham. 

1 The* “Mmniyamika-5astm M ('hap., 2f>. Kurile a lU 20, 
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fTn fsfTT^t i 

f^rct snmtraraffe: wf *r?rsftw «' 

The hi ml mm which is here condemned as “fraught with bunc” resem- 
bles in manv respects the (tfnrnildnt- or egotism of Sankhya philosophy. 
Egotism, in any form, is injurious to man, for it constitutes an unsur- 
moun table barrier to liis practising true morality either in domestic or in 
social life. And the reason is not far to seek, seeing that virtue, covetous 
of reward, must needs be an inferior incentive to noble action as compared 
to virtue that seeks no reward. The former is an outcome of hind! hum, 
the latter, that of ttudhuan or unihdlmtit, according as we look upon it from 
the negative or the positive point of view. “The stage of Muhdfnmn says 
the \[ahsi-vair<>eana.-abhisambodhi-sfitra, “i*an be attained only by the praetiee 
of the highest motive (ttititlfurdrlhu)” Again, “ UitfidhuHii is only another 
name for Bir.l:lhahoo’l.” a It is explained as Piinw/d/urnt by Asnnga in his 
commentary on the well-known lines of the Maliayana-siltralafikara- 
sastra : - 

The commentary observes ■■■■ 


1 A sauna's “Maliavaiia-sniru-alankjini-sasl ra.“ Chap. 14th, Karika 87 of the Sanskrit 
Text. And Chinese version, (.'hap. loth v. 24. 

* The term here "ivon us t In* synonym and definition of Maoism’, is ulihiinaiin , trans- 

lated ‘consciousness.’ The ordinary sense of the word is /»r/f/c, and the technical import is 
‘the pride or conceit of individuality ;* ‘self-sullicieiicy :* the motion tlmt I do, I feel, I think, 
1 am,’ »S .'Xplaim-rl l.v Vm-Hspan : ~$jj lIFflsnfa*} ^ TTqnrflftlfin: »m: JsPSW* *P?*T 

fwn: nwmifaam: i 

[/. tr. ‘I alone preside and have power over fill that is perceived and known, and all these 
objects of sense are fur my use. There is no other supreme except I ; lam. This pride, 
from its exclusive (selfish.) applieurion, is egoism.’] 

:I Nanjio's Cat. No. 584. 

* “The Miihay^^la-s^ltra-ahmkara-sli8tr^l, ,, ('hap. fllh, Karika 28 (Sanskrit Text). 
And see Chap. 10th v, l ( .) of Chinese Translation. 
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A fuller explanation of Ma/tdlmau is given in ;i M aha] >;iri n i r vana-siit ra 1 
of the Sanskrit Canon, where it is stated that “by aha an. (/>., Mahdhnav) is 
meant the Tathagatagarbha, a term which implies that all living beings 
are endowed with the essential nature of the Tafhdyafa , 
of which, however, they are not aware as long as it is 
shrouded by the klvkax or passions, just as no man can 
discover a treasure in a poor woman's dwelling, although 
ages ago tliej;e may have been buried in it a basketful of the purest gold.” 
The same Sutra points out the identity of Mahaiman. with tin* indestructible 
Tal/tdyalayarfnt which, though imperceptible to ordinary men, is realisable 
by oni! who has attained supreme and perfect enlightenment {nun dam- 
xa m ffiik-x am hud hi.') 


Muliiifnmn in iduriM- 
i'jiI with < lies Psirmnut- 
iimn find Mu.* TathA- 
"iitngiirha. 


Now what is meant by the term Tu thuya fay a rUtn ? Literally it signi- 
lies ‘‘the womb of the Tafhdyafa that is to say, the treasure or store in 
which the essence of Buddhahood remains concealed under ihe veil of avidjjd 
or ignorance, just as gems and metals lie hidden in the bowels of Mother 
Eearth under the covering of tilth and impurities. In other words, 
Tafhdyafayarbha is another name for the ‘Womb of the Universe* from 
which issu£ forth the myriad multitudes of things mental and material. 

This idea of a universal womb is not peculiar to 
v!<r"a I* ' Wo i ii 'li . 1 ° l:m * Buddhism, for it occurs also in the I llh Discourse of 


Arjuna 


the Bhagavadglta, Krishna is respresented as saying to 

aw afwr JTwf i 


rmt vrafrl VfTTrT II 

?rret «rw mns fw n 


[/.<?., “To me the great Brahma is a womb wherein I cast the seed. 
Thence comes the birth of all beings. In whatsoever womb mortals are 
born, their main womb is Brahma and I am the seed-giving father.”] 

Psychologically speaking, the Tu 1 ft ay a t ay a rMt a may be defined as u t-h$ 
transcendental soul of man, just cornming under the bondage of kannaic 


Nanjio’s Cat. No. 112. 
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causation / 1 And in certain sense l he Tu fhdgu lugu rhh a corresponds to the 
Panumifuuui or the Universal Soul of the Yedantisls, from which they 
suppose the world of phenomena to emanate. The term punuudhuuu, as has 
already been noticed above, was not unknown to the Buddhists. But 
between the Buddhist and the Ycdantie conceptions of jiuruntdl muu there 
is a wide gulf which no exertion of ingenuity can bridge over. The 
Buddhists themselves took very great care to lay stress on this fact, as will 
be seen from the following* extract from the Lnnkavataru Sutra : — 

“Then the great Mahamati Boilhisatt va said to the Blessed One ‘The 

Tathdluyarhhu , O Lord, has been described b\ thee as brilliant by nature 1 

and absolutely pure from beginning, as possessed of ■!;! characteristics, as 

abiding in the body of every living creature, as enveloped by the xhtml hm v, 

dhdfux and dyulamtx like a costly gem covered by dross, as sullied by the 

defilements of erroneous imaginings and swayed by passion, malice and 

folly. It has also been described by thee as permanent, stable, blissful and 

everlasting. Is not this thy doctrine of the Tu! huyalagurlihu similar to the 

soul-theory of the Tirthakaras (heretics) who maintain that the soul is an 

agent, everlasting, all pervading, undecaving and exempt, from attributes?” 

« 

“Thereupon the Blessed One made answer thus to Mahanniti : --‘My 
doctrine of the Tathdffufugurfjhu , O Mahamati, differs widely from the 
soul-theorv of the Tirthakaras. Verily the Tufhdgufux by preaching r ihe 
doctrine of the Tafhdyuhtyurtjhu as being constituted of the sphere ol 
id ay aid, Nirvana, cessation of birth, and (exemption from thoughts and 
imaginations, impart to the vulgar, for their easy comprehension the doctrine 
of the Ta! hagai (tgaM a which Iranscends the range of thought and imagina- 
tion, so that the vulgar may thereby get. over the terrors of the doctrine of 
andttaan . Now, O Mahamati, the soul-theory deserves rejection at the 
hands of the Bodliisatt vas of the present as well as of the future time. And 
just as a potter with his manual skill and by the employment, of rod, water, 
and string, makes pots of various sorts out of a single heap of earth -particles, 
even so do the Tat hug a! a* preach the andltuuu (non-ego) of the phenomenal 
world by a variety of skilful and intelligent methods, sometimes teaching 
the doctrine of the Ta Hid go fug a rhh a, at others that of Suird.fr,) yam, and .their 
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having rccorse ion variety of expressions and locations reminds on* 1 of tin? pot- 
ter’s skill. For this reason it is, O Mahamati, that I sav that the doe trine of 
(he Tnl/idyafayaMa is entirely different from tin? soul-theory of the 
Tirthakaras. Again the Tathdyata* preaeh the doetrine of the TalhdyatayaMa^ 
for the purpose of eon verting* the Tirthakaras who ding to the 
soul-theory. Ol.henvise how would the I ran seem lent ally perfect en- 
lightemn *nt heeome intelligible to those whose minds are confined within the 
narrow limits of the threefold emancipation and who have fallen into the 
heresy of believing in the existence of an dthtmt, which, in reality, docs not 
exist. Therefore it is that the Tgl hdy.it ax preaeh the doctrine of the Tat fid - 
// dat/a r(,!m which is cpiite different from the soul-theory of the Tirthakaras. 
Accordingly, thou, 0 Mahamati, shonldst follow the doctrines of a ad Intuit. 
and Tat hdytdaya rift a which have been preached by the Tat hd yat an , so that, 
thou mayst he able to explode the heretical notions of* the Tirthakaras,” 1 

'Flu* only European eritie of Ruddliism who has correctly stated the 
Buddhist point with respect to tlie soul, is, as far as I know, I)r. Max 
Walleser ; and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity to recommend, for 
the perusal of such of you as may not have already read it, that erudite 
scholar's accurate exposition of early Buddhism as given in his excellent 
monograph entitled u bit* jdiihtxnpftiwlH* dnnuthvjc ttrs-ar/ tarn Budd/ih* 
mu*” It is highly desirable that this masterly treatise should he translated 


, ' Sri* SikKli}i.n:m«l:i\s (’liinosi* Version i>f rlio “IjHikkfivntilrn RiiLm,” (fuse*. II). And the 
Sanskrit pussa.ny runs ms follows: 

flwwfhT mfirerat qn? *r«rnraw: qqr wm 

tigfaro 'qgqpnn: i « ^ f%«s srai fws sift srsrwre: 

fk<4t tre: f»w*nq?iq ww i <TrT ^4 *r*r^*r 4W»«><wiWj[«w N 
jraxjrfwwmft q i ’sftt wrag qf=?ri Pnfaff fagrara sfn 

irfPn ii w?ii( ^ fr WNhrcwraigfpafr *reumn»ffqtsr:, ftr g 

tramm: qgrafqf *wm?rwfa ? n arsn 

wnim wnnBjfi ^inwf far*qpsif*Fcw»nfrq* 

far»jfsft i *t ^ ?rei»p* : qtfWfflsresm<infirfsi%»r. qrfer: i 

?r<i«n . gwirrc qqrwtg vrinft qrctfa ^afitsrc^qrggim- 

#ngi qqfa ctqurfnsitq wtoot ^qfaiwraraqrftflisti ftrfw: 

fWfKqRrl; i qrong qnrovj 
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into English for the benefit of students of Buddhism in India, Burma and 
the Far East. Nor will it be found altogether iminstruotive in the island of 
Ceylon, for in that reputed stronghold of Buddhism there prevail at the 
pvesant day such iniseoueeptions concerning the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism as would have brought a blush even to the cheeks of a declared 
enemy of Buddhism like j^aukaraearva. To quote a single instance, in an 
English Catechism of Buddhism published at Colombo in 1881 and bearing, 
as the learned Metropolitan of India informs us ( Badd/nsm , 2nd Edition 
p. 282), the inlprim itur of thi time-honoured 11. Sumangula, it is distinctly 
taught, that “l he. mutf is a /card axel hy the itja.ora.al fo express a false idea” 
If this is a serious specimen of the sort of religions instruction imparted to 
boys and girls in the Buddhist schools of Ceylon — 


NIRVANA IS Til K ONLY CALM. 

(form sni^R i) 

A correct idea of the principle of universal impermanence and of the 
absence of an Ego is absolutely indispensable to a right 
trine ^ of*' Nil*- understanding of third madril or seal of Buddhism, 
which is formulated in the words ‘Nindnaw Finland 
(/. <?., “Nirvana is the only calm ’*). This doctrine which is hut a logical 

ifir i 

x&r& croiron ?TTO?nwfqtir q-ra 

II 
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sequel of the tundra* of ani.lt/atn (Mm permanence') and anal matt (‘Von-Kgo') 
is- regarded by the Buddhists as the central axis round which 
revolve the various schools of Buddhist, philosophy. And in fact a 
thorough grasp of the essential principle of Nirvana has not, without 
cause, been regarded as the nine qua umt of any pretention to a mastery over 
Buddhist philosophy. 

What, then, really is the essential principle of Buddhist. Nirvana ? This 

very question was put nearly two thousand years ago. 
Nirvana is mtllv . . 

imlusiTiliiiiilo. " by the (ireek monarch Alcnandcr or Milinda to a 
Buddhist elder named Nagasena; and we who are 
removed from the ago of Buddha by a far longer period of time than both 
Milinda and Nagasena were, how ean wo ever expect to give a more 
satisfactory answer to the king's query than was given by that learned 
priest ? 

“Venerable Nagasena", said King Milinda, “ the Nirvana of which 
you are always talking, can you explain to me by metaphor, elucidation, 
or argument, its from, figure, duration <>r measure?" 

“That- 1 cannot, () King,” replied Nagasena, “for Nirvana has nothing 
similar to it." “1 cannot bring myself to believe," continued Milinda, “that 
of Nirvana which, after all, is a condition that exists, it should be impossible 
in any way to make us understand the form or figure, duration or measure. 
How do you explain this?" 

“ Tell me O King," said Nagasena, “ is there such a thing as the great 
ocean? “Yes" replied the king. “Now," emitinued the sage, “suppose 
some one were to ask your Majesty, how much water is in the ocean and 
how many the creatures that dwell therein ; what would you answer ?" 
“I would say to him ", replied the king, “that such a question should not 
■>c asked, and that the point sould be left alone, seeing that the physicists 
have never examined the ocean in that way and no one can measure the 
water or count the creatures that it contains. Such, Sir, would be my 
reply." “But why would Majesty”, enquired the sage, “make such a reply? 
The ocean is after all a thing which really exists. You ought rather to 
*:ell the man that such and so much is the water of the ocean and such and so 
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many an*' the creatures that dwell therein.” “That would he impossible,” 
said the king, “for the answer to such a question is beyond human power.” 
“Equally impossible () King,” said NAgasena, “is it to tell the -measure, 
form, figure or duration of Nirvana, alt hough XirvAna is a condition that 
after all dots exist. And even if one endowed with magicial powers may 
succeed in measuring the water and counting the creatures in the ocean, he 
would never be abb 1 to tell the form, figure, duration or measure of 
Nirvana .” 1 


Such then being the ease, there is no other way for us to realise 
Nirvana save by experiencing it in our own selves bv an earnest cultivation 
of it according to the methods prescribed in the Sacred Canon. This 
is why .Buddhism lays so much stress upon sclf- 
Nirvin'i * 1,1,1 int rospeetion in thecae* of aspirants to Buddhahood. 

This explains also why all attempts to explain the real 
nature of Nirvana have invariably been attended with failure or, at best, 
with very seanl success ; while details with respect to the training which 
has he undergone by one who longs for its attainment, arc given in the 
Sacred Canon with a fulness which would prove tedious even to the most 
patient of human beings. It is a significant fact, also that Xagarjimn 
himself has recourse to negatives when he eomes to describe the character- 
istics of Nirvana : — 

'*■ i 

“That, is called ‘Nirvana* which is not acquired, nol reached, not 
extirpated, not eternal, not suppressed, not produced.”] 


From pro- Buddhistic times the word Nirvana, came to signify, in the 
Sanskrit language, the sununnna huuvut of man. In this sense it is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the* Mahabharata, as has been shown by Father Dahl man 
in his monograph on Nirvana. The original and radi- 
cal meaning of* the word seems to have been a nagativc 
one, that is to say, the ‘cessation* or ‘absence* of* something, though in course 


Etymology of Mir 
vAna. 


1 “The question of Kin«j Milimla/’ Part IT, PP. IKfi-187. (S. K E. Vol. v.vxvi.) 

" “The Mnrihynmika fiastrn,” (’hap. \XV. Kavikri a, 
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nt* time it came, like the Knglish word ‘nntnemcc to acquire a positive 

signification. Sanskrit grammarians derive the word From the root rd in 
the senee of ‘blowing/ with the addition of the prefix ‘/nr whieli denotes 
absence or privation. By the well-known rule of Panini fwwT WT: the past 
participial suftix l Ta is replaced by ‘AVP when the word is applied to the 
wind. 'Dins the root meaning of Nirvana, according to the Sanskrit tirom- 
inarians, seems to have been ‘cessation of a gust of wind* and, by a slight 
st retell of: meaning, the word came to he applied the extinction of a lamp. 
Pftli scholars will here reeollect the well-known lines illustrating this idea: — 
“ irtt ui fjbdii ant riund'k/to ti/f/f cc/axo” (/.e. “The emancipation of iny 
mind was like the Mowing out- of a lamp”); “AV hhauli (third tfallmt/itm jutdipn 
(/>., “The wise attain Nina ui like this lamp attaining extinction”). But 
though such is its original and etymological signification, the Buddhists, 
from comparatively early times, availing themselves of the enormous flexibi- 
lity of the Sanskrit language in matters of* derivation, undertook to interpret 
the word NirvS ja in a variety of ways agreeing with their conception of its 
different aspects. Thus in that great philosophical encyclopaedia of the 
Illnayaua, entitled Ahhulharnia-rnahavihlifisha-sastrii, whieli is extant, only 
in liiouen Tasang’s Chinese translation, tlie following derivations of the 
word Nirva.ua are given : - - 

(a) ‘ / dtnC means ‘the path of transmigration 1 mid *A’/V means ‘leaving 

off* or ‘being away from.’ Therefore ‘Nirvana/ means ‘the leaving off perma- 
nently all the paths of transmigration/ 

(h) And again: ‘ / dtui means ‘stench’ and ‘A// means ‘not 1 , and these 
two combined (i.e., Nirvana), mean ‘a state altogether free from the stench 
ol* vexatious Kura ms’. 

(c) And again : ( I dun 9 means ‘a dense forest’ and 6 Mr 3 means ‘to get. 
rid permanently of/ so that ‘NirvAna’ means ‘a state which has got rid 
permanently of the dense forest of the *ktunlhu * 9 the three fires (of lust, malic 
and folly,) and the three attributes of things (r/- : origination, stay, and 
destruction).” 


1 “Tho Abhulharnia-mnli!lvibliDsha-HaslrM, <> fase. 32 . 
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(if) And a<*;a.iu : ( I ana’ means ‘weaving 1 and ‘Xir’ means ‘not/; so that 
‘Nirvana 1 means ‘a state in which there is the entire absence of the thread 
of vexatious Karinas and in which the texture of birth and death is not to 
be woven/ 1 

So varied and so deep were the meanings with which the Buddhist mind 
loved to impregnate the word Nirvana. And it is this circumstance which 
probably accounts for the well-known fact that the Chinese translators of 
the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, after having tried to render the won! 
l>y something like forty unsatisfactory equivalents, indicative of the idea of 
emancipation, absolute calm, and supreme bliss, were, at last, forced to 
transplant that word bodily into the Chinese language in the form of 
Xia Pan. But the tendency for fanciful derivations in matters religious, of 
which we have had a number of examples above, is not confined to the Hast 
alone. It used to predominate a few -centuries ago even in Christian 
Europe. Thus, in a sermon preached by Bishop Andrew*** before King 
James I. of English on Christmas-day, 1014 the learned divine, 
shows a superlative example? of etymological temerity in his deriva- 
tion of the name Inuuannvl which, according to the Gospel of Matthew 
(I. £.’}) means ‘God with us.' But Bishop Andrewos improves on the 
Apostle's derivation and goes on to say: — “Without Him in this 
world" saith the Apostle ; and if without Him in this; without Him in 
the next; and, if without Him there — if it be not [tit wanna/, it will be 
InunannJfdl : ami, that no other place will fall, 1 fear me, to our share. 
Without Him, this we are. What, with Him? Why, if we have him, and 
God by him, we need no more ; lnnnann-H and Innnann-af /." 

To return to our main jxrint, I have already said in a previous lecture 
that the principal of Universal impermanence and of non -Ego are concerned 
with the phenomenal world, while the principle of ‘Nirvana being the only 
calm' has to do with the noumenal world. ‘ In other 

The two aspcctN ot 

Nirvaija. words, the realisation of the first two principles leads 

to the eradication of the manifold causes of savwdra, such as illusions, evil 
pasions, etc. ; while a correct understanding of the third principle helps in 
laying the foundation of the fabric of true enlightenment and supreme bliss. 
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In its negative aspect, Nirvana is tin* extinction of tlio threefold J i res of lust, 
malic o and lolly; that is to say, it conduces to the idler annihilation of all 
thoughts of selfishness, to the complete removal of suffering, and to absolute 
liberation from the round of birth and death. 

In its positive aspect, Nirvana, consists in the practice of the throe 
cardinal virtues of generosity, love and wisdom; that is to say, in the prac- 
tice of altruism, of purity and peacefulness of heart, and in shaking off all 
. , , , fetters, such as ignorance etc. The positive aspect of 

Xiiynscim s hpiiiitihil * 

illust nihims. Nirvana has been excellently descrihed in the Questions 

of M Hi thin from which I beg leave to quote the following extract : 

“Venerable Nagasena,” said Milinda, “I grant that Nirvana is bliss 
unalloyed, and yet that is impossible to make clear, either by simile or 
explanation, bv reason or by argument., its form or its figure or its duration 
or its size. Hut is there no finality of Nirvana which is inherent also in 
other things that it can he made evident by metaphor?” 

“Though there is nothing as to its form which can be so explained, 
there is something” replied Nagasena, “as to its quality which can/' “O 
happy word, Nagasena! Speak then,” said the King, “that I may have an 
explanation of even one point in the characteristics of Nirvana. Appease 
the fever of my heart by the cool breeze of your words!” “Then* is,” said 
the sage, “one quality of the lotus, O King, inherent in Nirvana, and two 
qualities of water, and three of medicine and four of the OC6au, live of 
food, and ten of space, and three* of the wish-conferring gem and 
three of red sandal-WOOd and three of the froth of ghee, and live ol‘ a 
mountain-peak.” “As the lotus, O King, is untemished by the 
water, so is Nirvana mitcrnished hv any evil dispositions. This is 
the one quality of the lotus inherent in Nirvana. As water, O King, is 
cool and assuages heat, so also is Nirvana cool and assuages the fewer arising 
from all evil dispositions. This is the first quality of water inherent in 
NirvAna. And again, () King, as water allays the thirst of men and beasts 
when they are exhausted and anxious, craving for drink, and tormented by 
thirst, .so does Nirvana allay the thirst, of the craving after lusts, the craving 
after future life, and the .craving after utter extinction. This is the second 
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quality of water inherent in Nirvana. — As medicine, 0 King, is the 
refuse of beings tormented by poison, so is Nirvana the refuge of beings 
tormented with the poison of evil disj)ositions. 'Hus is the llrst- quality of 
medicine inherent in Nirvana. And again, () King, as medicine puts an 
end to diseases, so does Nirvana put an end to griefs. This is the second 
quality of medicine inherent in Nirvana. And again, () King, as medicine 
is ambrosia, so also is Nirvana ambrosia. This is the third qualit y of 

medicine inherent in Nirvana. As the ocean, O king, is empty 

of corpses, so also is Nirvana empty of the dead bodies of all evil dispositions. 
This, () King, is the first- quality of the ocean inherent in Nirvfina. And 
again, () King, as the ocean is mighty and boundless and fills not- with 
all rivers that How into it, so is Nirvana mighty and houndless and fills not 
with all beings who enter into it. This is the second quality of the ocean 
inherent in Nirvana. And again, () King, as the ocean is the abode of 
mighty creatures, so is Nirvana the abode of great men, Arbats in whom 

the great evils and all stains have been destroyed, endowed with power, 

master of themselves. This is ihe third quality of the ocean inherent in 
Nirvana. And again, O King, as the ocean is all in blossom, as it were, 
with the innumerable and various and line flowers of the riple of its waves, so 
is Nirvana all in blossom, as it were, with the innumerable and various and 
line flowers of purity, of knowledge and of emancipation. This is the fourth 
quality of the ocean inherent in Nirvana. — As food, O King, is the support 

i 

of the life of all beings, so is Nirvana, when it has been realised, the support 
of life, for it puts an end to old age and death. This is the first quality of 
food inherent in Nirvfina. And again, () King, as food increases the 
strength of all beings, so does Nirvfina, when it has been realised, increase 
the power of Iddhi of all beings. This is the second quality of food inherent 
in Nirvftua. And again, 0 King, as food is the source of the beauty of 
all beings, so is Nirvfina, when it lias, been realised, the source to all beings 
of the beauty of holiness. This is the third quality of food inherent in 
Nirvana. And again, O King, as food puts a stop to suffering, iu all beings, 
so does Nirvana, when it has been realised, put a stop in all beings to the 
suffering arising from every evil disposition. This is the fourth quality 
^uf food inherent in Nivvdna. And again, 0 King, as food overcomes, in all 
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brings, tlvo weakness of lumber, so does Nirvana, when it lias beeti realised, 
overcome, in all beings, the weakness which arises from hunger and every 
sort of pain. This is the fifth quality of food inherent- in Nirvana. — As 
SpaC6, O King, neither is born nor grows old, neither dies nor passes away 
nor has a future life to spring up into, as it is incompressible, cannot- be 
carried off by thieves, rests on nothing, is the sphere in which birds fly, is 
unobstructed, and is infinite; so, () King, Nirvana is not born, neither does 
it grow old, it dies not, it passes not away, it has no rebirth, it is uncompier- 
able, thieves carry it not off, it is not; attached to anything, it is the sphere 
in which Arhats move, nothing can obstruct it, and it is iniinito. These 
are the feu qualifies of space inherent in Nirvana. — As the wishing- gem, 
O King, satisfies every desire, so also does Nirvana. This is the first quality 
of the wishing-gem inherent in Nirvana. And again, O King, as the 
wishing-gem causes delight, so also does Nirvana. This is the second 
quality of the wishing-gem inherent in Nirvana. And again, O King, as 
the wishing-gem is full of lustre, so also in Nirvana. This is the third 
qualify of tin* wishing-gem inherent in Nirvana. — As rod sandal-WOOd, 
O King, is hard to get, so is Nirvana hard to attain to. This is the first 
quality of red sandal-wood inherent in Nirvana. As it is unequalled in the 
beauty of its perfume, so is Nirvana. This is tin* second quality of red 
sandal-wood inherent in NirvAna. And again, () King, as red sandal-wood 
is praised by all good people, so is Nirvana praised by all the Noble ones. 
This is the third quality of red sandal-wood inherent in NirvAna. — As ghGG 
is beautiful in colour, O King, so also is Nirvana beautiful in righteousness. 
This is the first, quality of ghee inherent in Nirvana. As gliee has a pleasant 
perfume, so also has NirvAna the pleasant perfume of righteousness. This 
is the .second quality of ghee inherent in Nirvana. And again, O King, 
as ghee has a pleasant taste, so also has NirvAna. This is the third (juality 
of gliee inherent in Nirvana. — As a mountain-peak is very lofty, so 
also is Nirvana very exalted. This is the first quality of a mountain-peak 
inherent in Nirvana. And again, O King, as a mountain-peak is immove- 
able, so also is NirvAna. This is the second quality of a mountain -peak 
inheaent in Nirvana. And again, O King, as a mountain-peak is inacces- 
sibly so also is NirvAna* inaccessible to all evil dispositions. This is the 
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third quality of a mountain-peak inherent in Nirvana. And again, () King, as 
a mountain-peak is u place when 1 no plants can grow, so also is Nirvana a 
condition in which no evil dispositions can grow. This is the fourth quality 
of a mountain-peak inherrent in Nirvana. And again, O King, as a. 
mountain-peak is free alike from desire to please and from resentment-, so 
also is Nirvana. This is the fifth quality of a mountain-peak inherent in 
Nirvftna.” “Very good, NAgasenn. That, is so, and T accept, it as you say” 
replied the king . 1 

This somewhat lengthy quotation might appear tedious to some of 
you, bu't perhaps it has a justification in the fact that it is probably the 
best known illustration of the qualities of Xirvfu a and contradicts the so- 
called distinction drawn by some scholars of Buddhism 

Artitic.il distinction 

between the two so- between the Nirvana of the MahAvana and that of the 
called sorts of Nir van ?». 

IlinavAna. The former is supposedly them to possess, 
in contradistinction to the latter, four qualities, /■/:., ])ennanenee, blissful- 
ness, freedom and purity. But surely these qualities are not omitted from 
the list of the properties of. Nirvana, as given in the extract quoted above 
from the Qi/PHtitw* f >/‘ M Hi mitt , a Pali work which belongs to the Lesser 
Vehicle. Of course, I do not mean to deny that, considering the fact that 
Buddhism is still a living religion, the Buddhist idea of NirvAna has passed 
through a long process of evolution, or that it has been subjected to 
numerous different interpretations, ever since the day when it -was 
preached for the first time, :J,nO() years ago, by the princely ascetic of 
the Sakya race in the Deer-park at Isipatana near Benares. But a 
treatment of this important subject, which is so valuable to those 
who wish to study the history of human thought in the Bast, does 
not, I regret to say come within the scope of my lectures. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to overlook the fact that the priestly adherents of the 
Lesser Vehicle have been led, by their misconception of the true sense of 
the Nirvana which was preached by Buddha, to devote 

Hinayanistic inis- themselves to a life of fruitless inactivity; whereas 
conception of Nirvana. 

quite the contrary is the ease with the followers of the 
MahAyAtia. The Ilinayanists of the present day, claiming, as they do, that 

1 S. R. E. Vol., sxxvi. pp. 188—195. 
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they belong to primitive Buddhism, seem to imagine that raininess and 
peace cannot co-exist, with activity, — a delusion belied by tin* very manner 
of Buddha's own life which is an incontestable proof of the possibility of 
calmness and peace being consistent with all higher sorts of human activity. 
Xor ean ITinavanism satisfactorily establish its claim to be regarded as the 
authoritative representation par ewllvnrt* of* original Buddhism. Buddha, 
as you all know, died without himself leaving any document embody ing 
the whole system of the religion he preached ; and if you were to read 
Vasumitra’s treatise of which l spoke in mv first lecture, vou would know 
how there sprang up, soon after Buddha’s decease, a number of schools each 
of which explained the Master’s views in its own way and claimed the 
legitimate interpretation for its own self. 

Thus the Yatsiputriyas maintained the existence of ahumi by turning 
and twisting the sense of several rmtrniiraf passages of the Sacred Canon, 
like the Sutra of the Burden Bearer, in which the word iff nut or pmlrjnla 
happen to occur. 

In like manner, at the present day, when the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma or Siam seek to support their favourite (juietistie interpretation of 
Nirvflna, thay have recourse to canonical passages like the following stanza 
of the Rata-nasuttam. 

«• Kh/nam puiv/nain, navam n’atthi sarnhhavam, 

Vi rat faci it a //yatike hhavasmirn, 
te kh/nab/y/ avixv/lhicliandrt 
nibbnnti dh/ra yafln/yam pad/po, 
idampi Samglie ratanam pan /tarn, 
etcua. saeeena suvatthi hotu. 1 

[i .e., "The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen, those whose minds 
are disgusted with a future existence, the wise who have destroyed their 
seeds (of existence, and) whose desires do not increase, go out like this lamp. 
This excellent jewel (is found) in the Assembly. By this truth may there 
he salvation !”] 

’Jliitna Sntta, Verne 14, " And aeo Cooimtm Swiimv’a translation of Suita Nipatn. p. 64 % 
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Hut with nil their fond ness- -for following*, to the very letter, what thev 
have been taught to regard as HinLIJhiravnmin/, the Buddhist monks in 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam lose sight of the glaring fact that a life of inacti- 
vity, miscalled meditation, has been condemned by Buddha in the most 
emphatic terms. And instead of following the philanthropic example of 
their great Teaeher and raising the moral level of those in tin* midst of 
Whom they live, the monks practise many an art and craft such as soreerv, 
alchemy, fortune* telling, etc. which are expressly pro- 

Nirvana as uiuloi*- 

stood in CYylon. Ft* minted in the Wa*. thus 
demoralising inllui*m*e. . 

ns ( limhUnxM , 2nd. Million, page 2(i0), and as 1 

myself have seen with my own eyes, the Bhikshus of Ceylon, while rejecting, 

as forbidden by Buddha, all approved means of honest livelihood, repeat 

charms of protection at the opening of a new house or on the 

occasion of a child’s first eating rice, perform the part of astrologers 

and make horoscopes for new-born children, officiate when water is 

poured for the benefit of the spirit after a corpse has been laid in the 

grave etc., etc. And in doing such things they become conveniently oblivious 

of the fact that .Buddha himself, according to the testimony of their own 

Sacred Canon, never approved of them. These doubtful practices may 

perhaps be said to constitute the dark side of* Sinhalese inonastie 

life; but what does its bright side eonsist in? The pious Sinhalese 

Buddhists will probably mention, to the credit of the monks of their country, 

that the Sanglia take part in the or the meritorious act of 

reciting the Sacred Books for the benefit of the laity. These pint<n»ax 

form the great delight and entertainment of the Sinhalese people and are 

preceded by long and elaborate* preparations. The theory is that, in return 

for gifts and good which they receive from the laity, the monks ought to 

give to them the opportunity of acquiring the merit of hearing or, at least, 

seeing the Sacred Books read. Accordingly, on such piiiktuim days, the 

monks take it by turns to read, with their Sinhalese comments or 

explanations, the Bali Sutras or, what is far more popular, the Jataka 

stories. But, as Bishop Copleston rightly observes, the acquaintance of 

the common people with the classical Sinhalese, in which the commentaries 

pro mostly written, and that of the monks with the Pftli original, is far too 


, as Bishop Copleston tells 
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small for any meaning to In* conveyed, in tin* majority of oases, by tin* 
reading and interpretation of flu* Sacred Hooks. Now, in these da-vs of 
scientific progress, might not the clergy of Ceylon, I bey- leave to ask, be 
spared the labour of exerting their voeal organs eaused by the rapid inter- 
change of eaeli word of the Pali text with its corresponding Sinhalese equi- 
valent, as has to be clone by pairs of them during those hmnix/ntx which are 
called ‘merit-aol s ot recitation.’ Surely the pious lait v mav be enjoined, 
with advantage, by the Sinhalese clergy to employ gramophones on such 
occasions. And a procedure of this sort would not only not constitute a 
violation of the rules of the Vinaya, seeing that nowhere has Buddha 
proscribed the use of a gramophone, but would actually be* consistent with 
the Sinhalese conception of Nirvana as a. complete cessation of all activity, 
nol to mention the merit accruing from gifts given to the Sangha. 

Ye piiggah/ a//ha satam pasaMw/ 
eatb/ri et#nii vugr/ui honti, 

1'e dakkhiney va Sugatacsa sz/vakf/, 
etesu f/innani mat apphah/ni. 
idani pi Samghc ratauam pan/tam, 
etena sacccna suvatti hotu ! 

which means aeeonling to the orthodox Sinhalese interpretation as given 
in Sir M. Kumaraswami’s version If there he one hundred 1 and 

ei&lit (!) priests praised (by the saints), they are the four pairs. They are 
disciples of Buddha, worthy of offerings. Things given to them become 
fruitful, and this excellent jewel (is found) in the Association (of priests 
May there he happiness from this truth !”- 

I am sure that in return for such gifts the Sinhalese clergy will bless 
the donors with all their heart, wishing (Beware of applying the word 
‘praying* to the orthodox adherents of “primitive" Buddhism !) that the 
gramophones thus presented to the Sangha, may facilitate the attainment 
of Nirvana to the givers of them — t/at/nisx/tftbt itibOwiw/Httrai/n /ton fit. 

' The real meaning is “eight- persons praised by the good” as I he Commentary explains 
it. 'Sainin'— Sir. ?JcTW hero. 

a See Sir KumarabwamiV English version of Sutta Nipfita, p. 02. 
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But sm*Ii though may lx? tin? modern monastic' conception of Nirvana 
in the lands of the Lesser Vehicle, that is to say, in Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam, it must be urged in their favour that they themselves are not 
responsible for this erroneous view of Nirvana, which is older than 
the Lank&vatara Sutra where it is eondemned as an unsound and unorthodox 
opinion. In the third chapter of this Sutra there 

Tin? nihilistic view of 

Nirvana is on ortho- occurs the famous criticism of the twenty heretical 
dox. 

views concerning Nirvana, the importance of which 
was first pointed out by the illustrious Burnouf in bis // ixfohr tin limhlftixHtr 
htdicn. The first of these views, which is that of the III nay ana, is dcs- 
crihed as fellows : — 


factj theqcg&flfcTHTicfc^iqt «T TRTCffi, 

#lt ^ ^ WfTWT r<H|5KS«tIT fWfall 1 

i.c., “There art* some who maintain that by the extermination of the 
Sh ntd/taa, b/tithtx and the Ay ahum •*, by an aversion to the objects of the 
senses consequent thereon, and by fixing one's attention always on the 
difference of attributes among things, there arises a cessation of thought 
and of what appertains to thought, and that the cessation of imagination in 
consequence of a non-remembrance of the past, the future and the present, 
resembles the extinction of light, the destruction of seed and the quenching 
of lire for want of aliment. Sueli is their conception of Nirvftua. But 
Nirvana, 0 M aha mat i, cannot be attained by a view of annihilation." 

The correct view off Nirvana has been given by Nagarjuna who identifies 
it with Samsara, as 1 have already pointed out in a previous lecture. 
What Nirvana really Tn Fact the relation which Samsftra bears fo Nirvana 
is the same as that which a wave bears to water. This 
is exactly what NAgftrjuna means when he says that “That which under 


1 NanjiVfi Cut. No. 1.75, 170 mid 177. There is one Sanskrit text of this Sfttra in the 
library of the Ann tic Society of henfrnl. Sikshfmanda*.s Chinese version agrees with the 
Sanskrit text. 
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the inlluLMiCi of c.iuSwS and condition is Samsftra, is, when exempt from the 
influence of causes and conditions, to be taken sis Nirvana.” 

sr yuKw «tt i 

tftsiraterTStiT^re f^hrgqf%*?r?T «' 

In the technical language of Buddhist philosophy, Nirvftna 1ms ln-eii 
described as follows in the LankftvatAra Sutra : — 


w ^ gTr re rrair nH - 

ngfa^ajir u ^tei^r if? iST^’cr^Tr^p^^r rrepg^mirr wwnw^- 




This extremely 

Technical definit ion 
i»f Nirvana. 

and Chinese versions. 


difficult passage which puz/.led even Bnrnouf who 
called it Ci // » cfrihihh* tjnf nun tins” becomes fort unately 
intelligible to ns through the help of the extant Tibetan 
It may be paraphrased as follows: — 


“NirvAna is attainable by a cessation of cognition when the mind has 
been fixed on all the x:i until hi* from the Mtij/nxivnuitlhi upwards, which 
gradually lead up to the stage of the Tathagata, after the following ante- 
cedent conditions have been fulfilled: — 


(i) realisation of the non-existence of external things by knowing them 

to be the? creations of one’s own fancy. 

(ii) realisation of the position of Suchness as being free from the 

fourfold limitations [or (i) existence, (ii) non-existence, (iii) 
existence pin* non-existence and (iv) neither existence nor non- 
existence.] 

(iii) rejection of the subject and object of perception by rejecting* the 

two extremes of imagination [/.<% ‘is’ and ‘is not*] concerning 
the creations of one’s own mind. 


f» 


1 The Mildhyaiiiikii S ; istf:i f Chap. xxv. Kurika 9. 
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(iv) realisation of the impossibility of accepting 1 any evidence as 

conclusive. 

(v) non-adherence even to Truth by regarding it as illusory. 

(vi) comprehension of the Noble Dharma as being the embodiment 

of all evidence. 

(vii) comprehension of the two sorts of Naimtmya, and 

(viii) removal of the two forms of A7r.s//.v, (r/r., intellectual and 
habitual) and of the two sorts of veil ( ric. passion and 
conventionalism.)” 

This description of Nirvftna is, I acknowledge, perhaps almost as 
difficult, to understand as Nirvana itself is to realise, but were 1 to attempt 
to elucidate it at this stage, 1 would have to include in the elucidation the 
main substance of wliat is going to form the subject of my succeeding 
lectures, so that, my not explaining it now merely means that the passage 
will become perfectly intelligible to you after you have gone through the 
few lectures which 1 have vet to deliver. My remarks, it is needless to say, 
do not apply to such of you as already know the meaning of the passage. 



CHAPTER II. 

K ARM A-PIIKNOMENOLOG Y. 1 


The Tiro si ties of Buddhist Philosophy. 

Before 1 proceed to treat of the main subject of my present lecture, viz., 

Karma-phenomenology, I must explain 1o you, by way of introduction, 

what- are known as the two sides of Buddhist Philosophy. Students of 

Thu two control pro- European philosopy will recollect the two central 
blttms of European ....... . . 

philosophy. problems with which it is mainly concerned, nz. 

1. The determination of the relation between reality and cognition ; 

it. The detenu illation of what constitutes the substance of reality. 

In Buddhist philosophy, the school which treats of the lirst of these two 
problems, is that of the Vijudnurddins and that which treats of the second, 
is that ol* the Mndhjamikos. 

The problem of the determination of what constitutes the substance of 
reality, resolves itself, as is probably well known to 

Tlu* principal opi- 
nion about the sub- you, into two principal heads of opinion called (a) 
sifiiu-tMjf reality. 

• singularism ; (b) pluralism ; that is to say, whether 

the substance of reality is (a) one or (l>) more than one. The Singularists 
attempt to explain the problem of the Universe with the help of a single 
fundamental principle, while the Plural ists have recourse to more than one. 
In modern European philosophy the Singularists are represented by Lotze 
and Hartmann, Fichte and Soliciting. In ancient Greek philosophy, 
Singularism had its adherents in the Eleuties who maintained the unity of 
being, be it a formal or essential unity as formulated by Parmenides and 
Xenophanes, or be it a mere unity of matter as laid down by Melissus. 
Plato also regarded unity to be the essential cause of bis “Ideas,” which 
again were, according to him, the essential causes of everything else. 


J Japanese: 
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In Buddhist philosophy, the appellation of Singularists would be appli- 
cable, on the one hand, to NAgftrjuna and his disciple 
The Sm^ulariffc^ ami A 

Pluralisis iimon^ Bud- Arvadeva. who accept mut/afd as the sole fundamental 
dhist philosophers. 

principle, and, on the other, to Asvaghosha who 
considers “Suehness” to he the underlying substance of the universe; 
while the Pluralists would be represented by the Snrrdxtit rarddi it # 1 who 
include the VitiMidnJrikas' 2 * and Sant-rdntikax.^ 


The fundamental principle of Reality, as you all know, subdivides itself 
, . into two heads, r/*\, (1) the Metaphysical or Ontolo- 

piinuph. of Rfulir^ . gieal principle which indicates the final essence of 
reality, and (2) the Phenomenological or Cosmological principle which 
deals with the variety of changeable phenomena. To the metaphysical 
principle belong, in European philosophy, Idealism, Materialism, Doctrine 
of Identity (‘Identita'jtsiclire*), Agnosticism, Monism and Dualism ; and, in 
Buddhist philosophy, SarvAstitvavada, BhidataMiatavAda and the 
Madhyamika doctrine. To the phenomenological j rineij le belong, in 
European philosophy, Mechanism, Teleology (including Rational Teloo- 
lo#y)> and, in Buddhist phiosophy, BliutatathatAvada, Yijrinnavfula and in 
a way also SarvAstitvavada. 4 


In fact, with the complexity of its divisions and sub-divisions, Buddhist 

The complexity of n,i '. v 1,0 a l‘<lv ompaml i<> a giga-ilic 

banyan tire- which lias } mi stiadily growing np for 
* " tu< ‘ nearly twenty five centuries, in such a manner that 

its original trunk now defies the search of an investigator who approaches 
it lor the first time. He who desires to find for himself an entrance 
into the sluj endous structure <f this jhilmijhy, without adequate 
guidance, is sure to be bewildeied ar.d disheartened by the sight of its 
labyrinthine complications. Accordingly, I may say without exaggeration 
that I shall consider myself amply njaid for rr.y lal ours if my humble 


1 .Tap: ItMii-iibu-nhiv or Llm a Jap: Funhet#u-ronshi. 

3 Jap: KifiryuAm nr Kinbu. 

4 The theory o| Kurina of the FiuvfiFtitiMf.ilin fill col is to te inchc-cdiu riddhitlic 

I’henomonology . 
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performance should, in any way, contribute to relieve the perplexity of stu- 
dents of Buddism by enabling them to get at the main trunk of this intricate 
system. To sue ca d in mv pro] md task, I mrst endeavour, at the veiy 
outset, to point out what have been considered in the Buddhist world to be 
the fundamental problems treated of in Buddha's teachings, as far as they 
can be gathered from the TripUahu The opinions of the most celebrated 
scholars in China .and Japan, whose informations are mainly based on 
the Chinese translations of the Sacred Cannon, concur in the conclusion that 
the principal doctrines of Buddhism fall within the area of the Ontological 
and the Phenomenological principles, both of which form, as it were, the 
warp and woof of the texture of Buddhist phihjsopl y. Any attempts to 
understand Buddhism by wading through the monstrous bulk of the 
Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, in complete ignorance or utter forgetful- 
ness of the facts mentioned above, is bound to prove, in the end, a labour 
absolutely lost . 


To return to our main point, it is needless for me to dwell upon, any 
fr . , longer, on the Unity of phenomena and the infinity 

Now oo phenomena ^ 9 J 1 

arise from noimiena. () f uoumena. But how do phenomena, though finite, 

arise in all their variableness from uoumena which are infinite and uniform? 

Or, to take a more concrete example, considering the waves to be the 

phenomena., and the water to be the noumenon, how, we may ask, do the 

multiform waves arise out of uniform water, and what, in reality, is the 

true nature of water itself ? The answer to the former half of this question 

belongs to the domain of that branch of philosophy which is known as 

Phenomenology and the answer to the latter half forms part of Ontology. 

At least, such would be the ease in Buddhist philosophy in which 

Phenomenology is the term applied to that method of study which is 

concerned with the causes and conditions of the phenomenal world in the 

temporal scheme, while Ontology is the name given to the method of 

study which treats of the nature of noumena in the spaeial scheme. Though 

neither of these two can be adequately treated without a reference to the 

other, nevertheless, in an attempt to trace the theoretical development 

of .Buddhism by separating from one another the numerous trains of* 
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thought, wliii'li, at first sight, appear to be inextricably blended together in 
a hopelessly confused mass, it will he extremely convenient to take up 
each of them by itself. 

The Ontological principle, in early Buddhism, is represented by the 

. three great unnlrux or seals which T. have explained at 
The.' Ontological pim- ** 1 

considerable length in my earlier lectures. 1 have 
also pointed out there that the Universe is divisible into noumena and 
phenomena, the latter being Unite and the former iniinitc. The principle 
of Nirvana being the only calm appertains, as 1 have already said, to 
noumena, while, if we subdivide phenomena into temporal and spaeial, 
to the former of these sub-divisions will 1 h* applicable the law of universal 
impermanence and to the latter the principle of non-ego. 

In early Buddhism the Phenomenological principle is represented by 
tin? doctrine of the Four Nol le Truths and that of the 

Tlu; Vlii/noim nologi- 

cal piiiuMplo in liml- Twelve-linked Chain of Causatio ». I Yloie proceeding 

ilhist philosophy. 

further, let us take a brief survey of Buddhist 
philosophy from the aspects, respectively, of Phenomenology and 
Ontology. Phenomenology is represented therein by the doctrines of 
Kun/ht, Aluyti) H/uHatnllwtd and h/nu'iihnl/n/lir y four of the most abstruse 
terms in Buddhist philosophy, which may bo here tentatively rendered by 
s Act wit/ .Hepoxifnn// ‘tinefn/exx/ ‘ Oueaexx’ of the totality of tilings or the 
great Soul. Ontology in Buddhist philosophy is represented by the 
realistic theory of the Sarvastitvavadins, the Satyasiddhi school which 
adheres to absolute tithigafu and the. Madhyamika school whose idea of 
^unpaid is somewhat different. If we go beyond the limits of India, we 
shall have to include among the Ontological schools the Tien-Tai school of 
China and Japan. 

What I have just now stated is nothing new ; for nearly ten centuries 
ago, a learned scholar of the Ten -Dai school of Japan, named Gensliin, wrote 
in his Chinese commentary on the Lotus of the Good Law : — “The 
apparently complicated teachings of Buddha admit of numerous divisions 
and sub-divisions, which, however, fall into two main heads, when we have 
g(>t at their essential outlines. These heads are (a) the Ontological system 
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and (A) the Phenomonologioal system. The former explains the nature of 
noumimon without losing sight of phenomenon, while the latter explains 
phenomenon without losing sight of the nonmenon.” 

But, while applying the term Phenomenology to Buddhist philosophy, 
we must not forget that between Buddhist pheno- 
twocni Buddhist ]iiin- menology and the phenomenology of European pliilo- 

nomeiiolojry and that 

«f lOnropaan jihiloso- sophy, there is a great difference in the method of 
]>hy . 

treatment:. European philosophy treats of the pheno- 
niena of the universe objectively, while Buddhism treats of all things 
subjectively. One of the distinctive features of Buddhism is that its 
phenomenology regards all that is in the universe as the subjective product 
of the living mind, since the starting point of Buddhism is the question 
“Whence came the various phenomena of human life ?” and not an 
investigation into the origin of the universe. In other words, it is the 
view of human life which forms the central problem in Buddhist pheno- 
menology, and, it is on the conclusions arrrived at after an enquiry into 
human life, that its view of the universe is based. The solution, accor- 
dingly, of this great problem is attempted by Buddhism not objectively 
but subjectively. It follows, therefore, that the doctrine of the Four 
Noble Truths, the Twelve-linked Chain of Causation, Alaya and Hhu- 
tatathata are, as their very names indicate, of the nature of subjective 
propositions. The Buddhists regard this as the inevitable outcome of the 
fundamental theory of autonomic morality as taught by the Blessed One. 
Buddhist: phenomenology can, therefore, we may affirm, lay a just claim 
to the title of Subjectivism. 

Compared with its wealth of phenomenology, the subjective aspect of 
Buddhism, large though it is, dwindles into in- 

Rcnlit-y cannot, lit* 

oxplninVii unless it is significance. Id general philosophy, as you all know, 

I'bjcctiv'z.Ml. 

1 for facility of interpretation, reality is objcciivizcd 

or, to be more technical, noumena are phenomenized. And the reason 
of this is not far to seek, seeing that whatever is to he explained with 
human speech must be treated as an objective thing, whereas reality 
or noumenon, or, if you prefer Kant’s phrase, the “Thing-in -itself” (‘Das 
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Ding an sieh’), is, do wliat you will, unknowable and indescribable after 
all. Not being an object of cognition, reality can never be reduced to 
logical explanation by our conventional knowledge. The nounienal world 
with its intangible panorama is visible only to the gaze of intuition or self- 

experience acquired through a long process of mental 
Intuition or self- . . . 

experience is the only and bodily training. The etymological ingenuity 
way to see the real . 

aspect** of the noimic- of Indian Buddhists discovert d, curiously enough, 
mil world . 

a proof of this truth in the word Paul mu which occurs 
in the third great seal of Buddhism, Nimiymu font! mu* (/>., Nirvana 
is the only calm.) 'Siutl mu* is the perfect participle passive of the 
Sanskrit verbal root 'Stuu* which means, according to the grammarians, 
Ho desist' generally and in particular Ho desist from speaking.' Availing 
themselves of this latter meaning of the verbal root, Indian Buddhists 
made out that the words Nirrdnmu Sturt mu signify not only that 

Nirvana i ft the ouhf calm” but that “Ninety a {belonging mi il does 

to the nomneual irorftf) in something which cannot he spoken of or 

described.” This sort of deep and double interpretation seems to have 

had a groat fascination for religious minds of antiquity and reminds 
us of the famous anecdote about a mediieval Italian divine who, in 
his ignorance of the Greek language and out of hatred for the Greek 
church, refused to believe that the fish-symbol of the early Christians re- 
presented the words / (esn*) CH (risfos) Til {eov) J {ion) S (ofer) [/.o. .(in 
Greek) “ Jesus Christ, Son of God Saviour"], but faithful to his devotion 
to the Vulgate and his love of the Latin tongue, discovered, to his own 
satisfaction at least, that the symbol represented the word 'Piscis' which 
means Hish' in Latin and that it was merely a monogram in which the 
name of God the Son was lovingly put twice between those of God the 
Father and God the Holy Ghost, that is to say, that the letters 
P. C. were put for P(ater) C(reator) f />., God the Creator and Father] ; S. 
S. for S(anctus), S(piritus), [/.<?., the Holy Ghost,] and that the T put twice 
between P and S and Cand S respectively, was merely the name of God 
the Son Jesus (in Latin, Iesus). So the Italian priest, saw in the fish- 
symbol all the three persons of the Christian Trinity, while his Greek- 
knowing predecessors saw only one. But etymology is not tho forte of 
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Buddhist commentators. They are perhaps better at practical illustrations. 
One of them, while treating of the indescribability of noumena, eloquently 
observes : — “Take, for instance, a birdVeye view in earty morning of the 
Vulture Peak and all its surrounding scenery. 

is example. 

You will exclaim 'How beautiful! How sublime!’ 
But to estimate its real beauty and sublimity, you must yourself ascend 
the hill and gaze on what you have around you with your own eyes. 
And oven then, though you may have fully felt its beauty and sublimity, 
you cannot convey an exact impression of it to any one who has not 
seen it, as you have yourself seen, so that he who wishes to enjoy the 
beauties of the scenery must ascend the hill and see for himself. Even 
so is the case with Nirvftna or the noumenal world." 


The illustration cited above serves also to explain why Buddhist On- 
tology abounds more in negative explanations than in positive. The positive 
explanation of Nirvftna or the noumenal world is, of course, left to our inner 
intuition or subjective realisation. I have already pointed out that, in Bud- 
dhist philosophy. Phenomenology stands to Ontology exactly in the same 
relation as warp does to woof in cloth-weaving. And it is also to be noted 
that when Buddhists speak of the former they never forget the latter and 
•'in* rrrm . Accordingly, he who wishes to understand the philosophy of 
the Sacred Cannon of the Buddhists, will do well to observe the following 
« * . , directions from the very outset of his study : (1) 

Fiml out t,1,! of t]w main subject-matter of 

the work you wish to study, that is to say, whether 
it is Ontological or whether it is Phenomenological. (2) Never let the 
mere title of a work mislead you as regards its subject-matter, which 
you will discover only after carefully going through the work in question, 
at least, more than once. (8) Carefully bear in mind that in one and the 
same work very often Ontology and Pnenomenology are blended together, 
sometimes every skilfully, sometimes not. 

With these general hints, I pass on to the main subject of my present 
lecture which will treat of Karma-phenomenology. 
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KARMA-PIIENOMENO I iOGY . 

All is impermanent, so that there is no eternal entity passing* over to 
Nirvftna across the ocean of Raima ra. All is without an fyo, so lhat 
there is no imperishable soul surviving* the shocks of 

Tlio Universal law. 

death and dissolution. Boundless is the ocean of 


Saimdra and countless are the waves that rutile its expanse in the shape 
of individuals and phenomena. But the wave which precedes is neither 
quite the same as, nor entirely different from the wave* which follows, for 
the two are inseparably linked together by the Universal Law of Cause 
and Effect — a law which constitutes the “Adamantine Chain of the 
Phenomenal World,” yielding, as it does, the only possible rationale of its 
ever-changing features. This is why Buddha gave to the Doctrine of 
Universal Impermanence the foremost place in his teachings. 

Saimdra, then, is exist cnee subject- to the control of cause and (‘fleet. 

Sninsiira in the I'fL'm B,,t " l,at ’ S wW «1‘ *‘‘ ts vvolvb- i ll<* “will'd of 

out lutnn.i. Wuming” — “/o/t Irochott / P.i <je u cat;' ,1 ” — as the Apost.li 1 

James has it {K/jislle III. 0. ) — a characteristically Buddhist expression 

which is rendered in the Vulgate by u rofa natiritatis f but misunderstood 
by the English translators of the Authorised Version who interpret it 
to mean “course of nature.” Buddhism says that it is our Karma, 
the abiding result of our actions, which subjects us to a repetition of 
births and deaths. Thus, although from the theoretical standpoint 
Buddhism denies the existence of an imperishable individual soul, it 
accepts from the ethical standpoint the unbroken continuity of Karma 
or action. In other words, while rejecting from the philosophical point 
of view the doctrine of the soul's immortality, Buddhism does not 
deny the continuity of personality. In this respect, among the great 
occidental thinkers, Immanuel Kant is the intellectual successor of Gautama 
Buddha:, tor, lie too in a way denied the eternal existence of the personal 
soul in his Critique of Pare Reason, but accepted it in his Critique of 
Practical .Reason, According to Buddhism, our present happiness or misery 
is not the award of a power existing outside ourselves, hut is rather the 
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fruit of wliat we ourselves have done in the past, either in this life* or in an 
anterior birth. “QtuxqHa won pat i mar umnot” as the Great Latin poet 
Virgil, (/ icuml Blwi .) tersely, and, perhaps not. unconsciously, expresses 
the idea of Karma, Nothing, according to Buddhism, is exempt- from the 
operation of Karma , which, like Fate in Greek Mythology standing even 
above Jupiter, exercises a paramount sway over every thing human or 
divine. The Gods become Gods by the force of Karma ; the Gods loose 
their godhead by the force of Karma . Whatever happens is the effect 
of an anterior cause, and what one reaps is nothing but the harvest of what 
one has previously sown. 'Phis is the main principle of Buddhist Ft hies 

which is rightly characterised as an autonomic system 

The fuiuhun<.'nt:il 

principle of HmMhist of morality in which man. has not to stand in anv 
El liics. 

relation of dependence to any being save himself. 
Buddha himself seems to have taught no other sort of dependence, for 
one of his last injunctions to his disciples was : "Be ye your own light, your 
own refuge ; have no other refuge.” This belief in the ethical autonomy 
of man, rendering him absolutely independent, of the inscrutable will of any 
Being outside himself, cannot but shock Christian and Monotheistic 
projud ices ; but the influence it has exercised over the minds of people in 
lauds where Buddhism does or did flourish, has undeniably been potent for 
much good. It has strengthened the idea of moral responsibility in the 
mind of man by bringing home to him the truth that his happiness 
or misery, instead of being the award of an iron-willed or capricious 
Deity, or the decree of an indexible Fate, or the out-come of Blind 
Chance, is entirely the result of whatever he has formerly' done himself. 
It. has encouraged him to virtuous action, dissuaded him from vice, and 
helped him, more than any other system of Ethics, to realise that 
“Man is man and master of his fate.” Buddha himself recognised the 
superiority of his autonomic system of ethics over those of his predecessors 
or rivals, w-ho attributed the supreme power over man's destinies to God 
Fate, or Chance. Thus, in a well known section of the Anguttara Nik ay a, 
to which 1 have already referred in a previous lecture, lie is represented as 
discoursing with his disciples in the following manner : — 

"There arc, O Bhiksjius, three views held by the Heretics, which, when 
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„ .... . . „ . followed by the learned, are calculated to land them 

Exemplified by Bud- J 7 

dha « touching. into moral irresponsibility in spite of the perfection 

which they may have attained. What arc those three views? 


Some sr am anas and Brahmins there are who maintain that, whatever a 
human being has in this life of pleasure or pain, or of neither* is entirely due to 
Predestination, others say that it is due to God's will, others again attribute 
it to blind Chance. Now, O Bhikshus, when I find s ram an as and Brah- 
mins holding or preaching such views, I ask them whether they really be- 
lieve in them. When they reply in the affirmative, T say to them,- ‘So 
then, you must acknowledge that men become murderers, thieves, adulterers, 
liars, slanderers, calumniators, light of speech, jealous, malevolent, hereti- 
cal, on account of Predestination or God's will or Chance. Accordingly, all 
attempts at moral improvement or discrimination between right and wrong 
are of no avail; and such being the -case, tin; moral regeneration of the 
fallen becomes an impossibility 1 . This sort of reasoning must needs silence 
those who held any of the three views mentioned above. But the elect i ire 
taught by me, 0 Bhikshus, is incapable of refutation, flawless, and can 
successfully withstand the criticisms of s nun an as and Brahmins. And what 
is it? It is wliat ] have taught concerning the six d/ialns, the six di/atanas. 
the eighteen mental impressions and the Four Xolf*; Truths ." So said 
Buddha to his disciples. 

V 

The doctrine of Karma is only a phase of the second of these Four Noble 
Truths, of which I shall presently have occasion to 

A Japanese? proverb 

and the doctrine of speak. In countries which are, or were once, 
Kairna. 

Buddhistic, this doctrine is so deeply ingrained into 
the human mind that every mishap is attributed to Karma. Thus where 
the English say “Wliat. cannot be cured must be endured", we in Japan 
admonish saying “Kesign thyself to it regarding it as the result of thy own 
Karma". ( ir /*igo zitokn to akirame nasart j) .) 

The Indian Vernaculars abound in proverbs of like import, and, if I 
mistake not, the word Karma has been corrupted in 

The doctrine of 

Karma and the Indian many an Aryan dialect of this vast continent, into 
Vernaculars. 

s* - the form Karam which is used in the sense oi 
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Fate or Destiny. Thus, a melodious bard of mediaeval Bengal, lamenting 
the cruelty of fortune in one of his well known lyrics says : — Jjfer fa 

Slfe [ is., Mv dear, what alas! was written in my Karma [is., fate ) ! ] 

And even the savage in the wilds of the Central Provinces, when brought, 
face to face with an inevitable calamity, consoles himself wit h the belief 
that "it was so written in his Karma." 

Buddhism, in short, believes that our tomorrows arc begotten of our 
todays, even as our todays an* begotten of our 

The liienning of 

Karma in Kuddhist, yesterdays, and that the continuity of the three 
philosophy. 

divisions of time, ?;/*:, the present, the past and the 
future, is upheld by the chain of Karma eternally begetting and begotten. 
Etymologically, Karma means 'action’ or ‘deed,’ but in Buddhist philosophy 
at least, the word covers two very distinct ideas, / />:, that of tin* deed itself 
and that of the effects of the deed in so far as it modifies the • fate of the 
doer, continuing even beyond his death and moulding his subsequent: exis- 
tences. The operation of the Law of Karma will, perhaps, l>e more easily 
understood by the following illustration taken from biology. The embryos 
of man, of the anthropoid ape and of the bat are, during their earlier stages, 
absolutely indistinguishable from one another, so much so that even the pri- 
mitive brain with its five cerebral vesicles is the same in all. Then* fore, 
since there is no difference whatever between the compositional structures of 
the three embryos, the embryo of a bat ought to develop into a man and 
rim verm under favourable conditions. But, as it is, this does not happen, 
and why? “Because of tjie difference of heredity,” says Science. The 
numberless influences which affected the different ancestors of the three 
embryos and the countless actions performed by them under those very in- 
fluences are, in some mysterious manner, stored up in the several embryos 
compelling them inevitably to bear their own. respective fruits and none 
other. Thus the embryo of a bat'eannot develop into a human being, be- 
cause a human being is the outcome of an entirely different set of conditions, 
or, as the Buddhist will put it, because a human being's Karma is different. 
But by Karma? the Buddhists do not mean heredity in the sense of what a. 
living being inherits from its ancestors ; they confine it to what a livin«* 
being inherits from itself in an anterior birth. 
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So the Buddhist, while he does not believe that “the iniquity of the 
fathers will be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions”, has to realise with respect to himself the inevitability of moral liabi- 
lity, or Karma, from which nothing can ever exempt him. In fact, if we 
look at it from its fields of operation, the doctrine of Karma admits of 
being treatol of from three different points of view viz : — 

(i) From the point of view of the moral world. 

(ii) From the point of view of particulars or individuals. 

(iii) From the point of view of the physical world. 


KARMA AS A PR1NCIPLK IN TU K MORAL WORLD. 


Viewed as a principle in the moral world, the doctrine of Karma becomes 

Knnimastlu' law of tlx tW Unv " f t 'u- ini mortality of <W,ls. A dml (lone is 
immortality of ilucdfi. as hniK-risli.il.lo in the Moral World as it is in the 

physical; and its fruits are bound to be reaped by the doer, when all the 
necessary conditions for it. are ripe. The only tiling which follows a- man 
after death, according to Buddhism, is his Karma , and accordingly it has 
been said in the Samvutta NikAva: — 


“Nor grain, nor wealth, nor gold, nor silver, nor wife, nor child, nor 
slave, nor servant, nor dependent;, can accompany a dying man, but mus;t 
remain behind him; while, whatever a man doth through his body, speech, 
or thought, are to be called his own by him for they follow him when he 
departeth this life like a shadow that leaveth not. Therefore all men should 
do noble deeds considering them to be a stored treasure for future weal, and 
a crop of merit sown in this life will yield, in a future birth, a rich harvest 
of bliss .” 1 


Buddhist- Ethics, therefore, is absolutely autonomic from the beginning 
^ t « . . to the end. Man’s moral responsibilitv is regarded 

absolutely autonomic. as something due to himself and must be discharged 
by himself. “That which coineth oYit of thee returncth unto thee” is 


* Xanjio's Cat. No. 544, fiii. 2. 10). 
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the categorical imperative in Buddhist Ethics. This unique clement of 
siij)eriority in the moral system of Buddhism appears to have shaken the 
professed impartiality of many an otherwise fair-minded Christian critic. 
One of these, and by far the most learned of them, who frankly admits 
to have started with what he calls “immoveable convictions about the main 
principles of truth and goodness,” says in tin* latest edition of his interesting 
work on Buddhism : — 

“The motive which Buddhist morality recognises, if it can he said to 

recognise any, is wholly selfish and individual. It is 

Uisliop Copies! oil’s 

r riticism on UuddlnVt not for the love of truth or goodness, nor for the 
moral it v. 

benefit of others, it is solely for the individual's own 

advantage that he is incited to cultivate virtue And the idea of 

duty is utterly absent. From first to last, the sacred books are terribly 

consistent in failing to recognise any sort of obligation Much as we read 

of effort, it is always effort for self, effort to attain independence and quiet; 
never work for the sake of work, or work for the sake of others, or work for 
the sake of duty. Such a system is unsocial. If it recognises the propriety 
of mutual kindness, it recognises -except in certain family relationships — 

no duty of mutual service or action In the contemplation of an 

endless series of lives, the para mount importance of this present life is over- 
looked To make the most of one’s opportunity while one lives; to have 

t 4 one something before one dies, whether for oneself or for others; — no such 
ambition is sot before the Buddhist, lit? has no aim in a life except, to 

escape from it On the whole, the Buddhist view of human hopes and 

possibilities is pale and cold. I will not contrast it with Christian hope 

for with all its proud claims and assertions of attainment, Buddhism does, 

in effect, deny the high capacities of man The Buddhist theory makes 

the fatal mistake of supposing that it is grand to have nothing and no 011c 

to look up to Buddhism degrades man by denying that there is any 

being above him.' ” l 

Here we have a long list of arraignments against Buddhism and before 
wc proceed further, it will be worth while examining them in detail. 


Soi» Uisliop ("oplfstou’s CJ*. 1 50 -152. 
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Is Buddhist morality, then, selfish and individual? We emphatically an- 
swer, “No.” It is far less so than Christianity, the 

lliuldhist Humility fur 

loss egoistic thim founder of which is represented by one of his disciples 

Christianity. 

(Matthew XVI. 20) as saying : 

“For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his own sold?” 

Such an apprehension for the salvation of one's own soul is condemned 
by Buddhism in the strongest terms as the “baleful heresy of individuality” 
{tiNitrtkiinhijpl (tltittulvMi). The duty of self-preservation is enjoined in 
Buddhism because it is the only means whereby one can save others. In 
the Jindhisah 'rn-prat i u/ohfnt , a Mahayana treatise on the Duties of the 
Aspirant to Buddhahood, it is distinctly laid down that, self-preservation 
through the avoidance of evil must he effected, even at the cost, of one's own 
life, for the sake of the preservation of other living beings : — 

Tfcre uflan arc wn frrifciqmm 

^r^intTfcr tntf gnl * 11 

As regards self-abnegation, Buddhism enjoins the duty of abandoning, 
for the good of others, not only material things, but also one's present, past; 
and future merits, kithalawnldui or “roots of goodness” as they are techni- 
cally called. This injunction is contained in the memorable lines : — 

‘".r 

Nor is it correct to affirm that, in Buddhism, it is not for the benefit 
of others hut solely for the individual's own advantage that he is incited to 
cultivate virtue. The motive recognised for meritorious action is not 
the good of self but. the good of others, as can be gathered from the following, 
among other passages of the Sacred Canon 

“It is not for the sake of self, nor of heaven, nor for supremacy among 
the Gods, or enjoyment or prosperity of beauty, or noble birth or fame, nor 
for fear of hell or birth among the brute creation that virtue is to he practised, 
but it is for the purpose of the acquirement of the means leading to 
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Buddhaliood, to Nirvana, whereby all sentient beings may be made happy 
and may be benefit ted.” 

* fargwnita:, ^ i 

TrfTTSTWtr 

Thus, in the Parable of the ltieli Man and Lazarus (Luke XVI.), when 
the rieli sinner in Hell eries to Father Abraham to have mercy on him and 
to send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his linger in water and eool the 
sufferer’s tongue, and Abraham refuses to grant the prayer, the Jewish 
Patriarch behaves in a manner unworthy even of an ordinary human being 
if his notion is to he 1 judged according to the canons of Buddhist ethics 
which distinctly says “Take others’ sufferings on thy own self, as if they 
were thine own.” 

wt uw ^ wi ^ ^ *r ftwH i 

cl^T<W. ?xSTfa II ' 

Nor is the idea of duty and obligation, in the very highs! sense, absent 

from Buddhist ethics. In tin 1 1.0th Chapter of the 
Tlie mMijfiiiiiiiH of , 

fluty mix! oltli<r:if inn /?"(/// tw/ / nt - a, lost Sanskrit Mahay ana. 

in HmMliism. . tA 

*• work wliieh survives in Kumaraji v;Ps Chines version, 

the following injunctions to duty are contained : — 

“All living beings pass through the six paths of existence (/. ✓?., birth in 
hell, among brutes, among i*rrtax> among tixm-tts, among human beings, 
among gods), like untoa wheel revolving without beginning and without, end. 
And they heroine by turns fathers and mothers, males and females, and 
through generations and generations one is in debt to others. Therefore, it 
is proper to. regard all beings as our fathers and mothers, although the 
mystery of this truth can be realised only by one who has mastered the 
(mod Law. All men are our fathers; all women -arc our mothers. Instead 
of discharging towards them the debt, of love contracted by us in our 

1 “ ttodhicuryavatam,” 1\ B3U. * Naujio’s Cat. No. 1087. 
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previous births, is it right to harbour, with* a hear! averse, feelings of 
enmity towards them ? Let our thoughts be riveted on love ; let us strive 
our utmost to do good to one another; stir not enmity up through quarrels 
and evil words”. If this is not a proof of the recognition of duty, what is? 

Again .Buddhism does not deserve to bo branded as "an unsocial system 
in which effort always means effort for self and never for others or for tin 1 
sake of duty.” 

The very obligation to accomplish the Ton Perfections (Ra rami/d) riz\— 
(1) Charity (Mint); (Z) Purity of Conduct (*SV4/) ; 

1h tlie doctrine of 

tin* tou perfection nil- (o) Patience (KMn(/); (1) SI romiousness (/ in/a) ; 
social y . 

(5) Meditation (l)ltjdaa) ; (0) Intelligence (rrq/fi /') ; 

(7) Employment of right means (fydj/n) ; (8) Resoluteness (Pray/df/ana ) ; 
({)) Strength (Ifa/a); (10) Knowledge Q/Tuina) ; without which the attain- 
ment of salvation is considered impossible by Buddhism — is an instance 
of effort for the sake of duty, the motive of which is to practice virtue 
for the sake of virtue and not for the sake of saving one’s own soul or 
of keeping on good terms with a Supreme Being whose pleasure admits souls 
into Paradise, whose anger hurls them down to Hell. 

The essence of the Christian conception of duty is summed up by the 
Apostle Paul (Romans XIII, 8-10) in the following words: — 

"Owe no mail anything but to love one another; for he that lovetli 

The Christian con- another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt 
coition of dut>. not commit adultery. Tlum shalt not kill, Thou shall 

not bear false witness, Thou shall not covet; and if then? be any oilier 
commandment it is briefly comprehended in this saving, namely. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law”. The Apostle John (I. Epistle 
16) goes a step further when lie says "Hereby perceive we the love (of 
Christ), because he laid down his life for us ; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren”. 


But neither of these sentiments is the monopoly of Christianity, seeing 
, tli ttt they formed part and parcel of Buddhism, centuries before the advent 
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of Jesus Christ. Tims, in the Avatamxaka Sutra 1 the aspirant to Buddha- 
liood is taught to think in the following manner, after he has practised all 
the virtues of perfection and done other meritorious acts : — 

“All tlu» good deeds practised by me are for the benefit of all sentient 
beings, for their ultimate purification from sin. By 

Tin* smiimumr of duty 

not a monopoly of the merit of these good deeds may all sentient beings 
I'lirifstismilv. 

obtain release from the countless sufferings under- 
gone by them in their various abodes of existence All sentient 

beings are creating evil Karma in countless ways, by reason of which they 
undergo innumerable sufferings. For their sake, I will in the midst of the 
three evil existences (brute*, pretax, amt rax), suffering all their sufferings, 
deliver every one of them. Painful as these sufferings are, I will not retreat, 
nor he frightened, nor be negligent, nor forsake my fellow beings; beeause it 
is the law that all sentient beings should la* universally emancipated. Even 
as the all-illumining sun socket h no reward, nor grudgeth to shed his light 
on the wicked, I too shall not abandon the salvation of all beings beeause 
“f the unrighteous, and through the dedication of all the merits acquired by 
mi*, 1 would make every one of my fellow creatures happy and joyous”. 
Fan Christianity boast of a nobler ideal of duty than this? 

Nor is the propriety of mutual kindness in a practical shape an exclusive 
heritage of Christianity. Christian ethics, as is well known, roaches its 
highest pinnacle in the famous utterance of Christ (Matthew 5. I t) “Love 
your enemies,” — a sentiment which Buddhism had 

Tin* sentiment of 

love »n tin* tenc-hiii# of long before ChrisFs birth given expression to in texts 
HinliMm. 

like the folloing : — 

“ Xa hi re re it a rental xa mm anti /tilt a k mid can am 

A cerrua hi xamtaaafi exit d ham mo xaaaataao 
/. e., “Not bv hatred hatred ceasing on this earth men ever saw ; 

*Tis by love that hatred eeaseth : this is an eternal law.” 

But the motive recognised in the Christian Gospels for repaying evil with 
good appears rather selfish to tin; Buddhist mind. St. Paul says (Romans 
XII. 17-21), “Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest 


1 Nan j io’s (\it. Xo. H7. 
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in the sight of all men. If it he possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves but rather 
give place unto wrath: for it is written, I'ratjranrr i* mint* ; / trill repay , 
xaifJt l hr L>nl. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink : fur in -so dniuy thou sin iff A rap cualx affirr un hi -v head. He 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Doing good to an enemy is then, according to St. Paul’s precept, to be 
undertaken, not for its own sake, but because it might disarm an enemy's rage 
by bringing him to eontritioii, or because “Vengeance belongs to tin* Lord/' 

Hut the Buddhistic or rather the pre-Buddhistic Indian adage is actuated 
by a much nobler motive : — 

wfnfrTj zr, w ^ *pr. i 

'rwnRg'w w *rra: *rfiHr*OT 11 1 

[/.<?., “What is the merit of him who does good to his benefactors? The 
wise call him good who does good to his harm-doers”. ] 

Surely here is no want of recognition of mutual service or action. 

Christianity, believing as it does that a human being has but one life 
on earth which will lead, after death, to an eternal existence in Heaven or 
Hell, according to tin 1 goodness or badness of his deeds, naturally encourages 
man to make the most of his opportunities hero. An appeal to the 
mercifulness of a just and almighty God is the hope of him who has failed 
to do something on earth for the salvation of his own soul. This form of 
faith may have its advantages, but it has also great disadvantages. Some 
it tends to make devout even to weakness, like the famous French ladv 
who prayed to God, saying, “Forgive me my sins, O Lord, if it is Thy will, 
but, it it is not, let my sins not be forgiven.” Others, on the contrary, 
it makes somewhat bold and reckless, like the poet Henri Heine, who, being 
asked whether he believed in I)ivine t Grace, said “Dieu me pardon n era car 
e’est son metier” (“God will forgive me, for that is his profession^*). This 
is especially the case with Islam when? one is often and often reminded that 

“lie who does not sin, cannot hope for mercy; 

Mercy was made for sinners; be not sad.” 


l’tnicnlniit Til,” story VIII. (Verso 1270.) 
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To the Buddhist mind such conceptions appear puerile mid irrational, If 
the Supreme Being is a Being and the main cause of all that is, lie, according 
to Buddhist etliics, ought to display towards man, his handiwork, Ksinlufi- 
pdrannUi or, the perfection of forbearance, — an expectation the logiralness of 
which is illustrated in that real or feigned epitaph of an old sinner: 

“Here lie 1 Martin Blginhrod, 

Have mercy on me, O Lord (tod, 

As I would do were I Lord (Sod 
And thou wert Martin Klginbrod.” 

But it the tear of Hell or tin* hope of Heaven he a powerful incentive 

.Dues Buddhism over- to good conduct in this life, the prospect nfcoimf- 
lnnk the? pnra mount . . . - . 

import intro of this less mrlhsanu i leaf lis which can end only by the 
present life Y 

attainment of Nirvana, is far more so. With its 
staunch belief in the imperishablcncss of Kumnf and tin* law of cause* and 
effect, Buddhism regards every hirth t« » he tin* mouhler of tin* next, until, 
through the exhaustion of the individual’s Kimiht, Nirvana is reached. 
Accordingly, far from overlooking the paramount importance <*f this life*, 
the Buddhist is enjoined to make* the best use of it. Accordingly, it is laid 
down in the Sacred Cannon : — 

“Let liohle deeds each man perform, 

**• A treasure-store for future weal. 

Since merit gained in present hirth, 

Will yield a blessing in the next”. 1 


Lastly, the Buddhist view of human possibilities, instead of losing by 
comparison with Christian hope, actuallv gains hv 

The Buddhist view 1 1 ' 

of h ii mu n hope :iml jf although Christians nmxf think otherwise. It is 
possibilities. 

Christianity which degrades man by inculcating 
doctrines like that of Original Sin, whereas Buddhism ennobles him by 
making him absolutely responsible for all that In* does or suffers. Buddhism 
considers it discordant with reason that “as by the offence of one, judgement, 
came upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one 


1 Warn- n*ft “ Buddhism in Tran shi lion,” P. 214. 
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the five gift should come upon all men unto justification of life”. Tt fails 
to realise how “by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners”, and 
how “by tin* obedience of one many shall be made righteous.” Man, 
according to Christianity, is born imperfect- and is expected to return his 
soul perfect to his Creator on pain of eternal damnation. The first 
temptation into which man fell did not. attract the protecting attention of 
the Almighty Being whose creature he was, and for this fall, of which his 
omniscient maker must have surely had a foreknowledge, all the human 
race were punished for milleniums. A non-Christian feels tempted with 
the Persian astronomer- poet, or rather his English paraphrast, to exclaim 
against this deplorable lack of fair play in a Being whom men have been 
taught to call “Their Heavenly Father”: — 

“What ! from his helpless Creature be repaid 
Pure gold for what he lent him dross-nllay’d — 

Sue for a Debt lie never did contract, 

And cannot answer ! — Ob the sorry trade ! 

O Thou, who Man of baser Eart h didst make, 

And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake ; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Alan 
Is blacken'd — Man’s forgiveness give 1 — and take.” 

The 1 last line, scholars need hardly he told, is inspired by a most fortu- 
nate 1 misunderstanding of the tame original which merely means “() Lord, 
let me repent (/if : ‘give me repentance’) and accept my excuse.” (Yd ruhh 
ft t mum favhu tlr/t ra € u.:r pitfr.) 

Let us contrast Buddhist expectation with Christian hope. Hope, as 
understood in Christianity, has thus been described bv St. Paul (Romans 
V II. 2«) : - 

“For we are saved by hope : but hope that is seen is not hope; for what 
a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see 
not, tin'll do we with patience wait for it.” 

The highest hope of a Christain has been formulated by St. John 
(\ Fj). in the oft-«pioted words: — 
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“Beloved, now arc we the sons of Cod ; and it cloth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that when He shall appear, we shall belike 
Him ; for we shall see Him as He is.” 

This half-mystical passage contains the germs of what, later on, de- 
veloped into “Imitation of Christ.” Buddhism, fortunately, offers to man 
no su?h faint foreshadowing of a remote hope. It is much more positive 
in its view of the high destiny of sentient creatures. The doctrine of the 
Tal /mya lit g<t May to which I have already alluded in an earlier lecture, 
teaches, in no hesitating fashion, that every sentient creature has in it the 
latent germs of Buddhaliood, of which it hooomes conscious, as the veils of 
passion gradually disappear through adequate cultivation of the mind and 
the body. 

According to a Mahay Ana Sutra of the Decease S 7*7/7/), 

Buddha said to his disciples shortly before his death : “Kvery living being 
possesses the essential germs of Buddha hood.” 1 These germs have only to 
ho developed by proper training for a sentient creature to become a Buddha. 

Christianity, so far as I am aware, makes no offer to man of a destiny 
higher than this. 

The highest ideal of MahAyAna Buddhism is, not to escape from the ills 
of life, hut universal love. Nirvana in the sense of extinction, as I have 
alfpady shown, is never regarded as man’s final aim. Kven attempts for 1 lie- 
salvation of one’s own self, irrespective of that of others, are deprecated. 
As a proof of this, let me translate an extract, from Aryadeva’s Malni (jnn'xlm- 
mxtru which illustrates the cardinal principle of MahAyaiiistic perfection, 
/.*/>., that thoughts for the good of others should always precede those for 
the good of self : 

( inr frirofaratai - 

“Those who are afraid of xmwant and seek their own advantage and 
Aryadtnn’s Sftyinjr oil happiness in salvation are inferior to those aspirants 
urn v ('is.il low,. to Buddhaliood, who rejoice at their rebirth, for it; 

gives them an opportunity to do good to others. Those who feel only for 
• 1 Nanjio « Cat. Xo. 113. 
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themselves’ may out or Nirvana, I ml the aspirant to Buddhahood who fools 
for tin.* sufferings nf his fellow-creatures as though they wore his own, 
how can 1"‘ hoar the thought of leaving his fellow-creatures behind, while 
ho himself is making* lor salvation and reposing in the oalm of Nirvana. ? 
Nirvana, in truth, consists in rejoicing in others being made happy, and 
Saihsara means not finding lisippy. Whosoever feels a. universal love for his 
lvllow-ereatures will rejoice in conferring bliss on them and by so doing 
attain Nirvana.” 1 

A further charge laid at the door of Buddhism is the denial of God and 
of an individual soul. (Sod, in the sense of an ext ram lindane creator of the 
universe who caused the downfall of tho human race in a lit of anger and 
subsequently, touched by remorse, sent down from heaven his only son 
through whose crueilixion mankind was saved, is a concept inn absolutely 
revolting to the Buddhist mind. 

On the other hand, Buddhism loves to acknowledges the presence in this 
world oi a reality whjeh transcends the hounds of phenomena, which is 
immanent everywhere, and in which we live and move and have our being. 
Of Ibis 1 shall have occasion to speak at some length when T treat, of the 
])/ntni/al,ntfa or the Religious Object of Buddhism. The Buddhist denial 
of the immortality of an individual soul turns out, after all, to be a truth 
supported by the researches of modern science. Let me quote to you 
Ernst Haeckel's summing up of this question in his “Last Words on 
Evolution”. 

“Tho very interesting and important phenomena of impregnation” says 
Tlic lint-mu.! of rim that eminent biologist, “have only been known to 

iitiiiiorf stlir v of an in- . t , , . , 

dividual soul and mud- us in detail tor thirty years. It has been conclusively 
shown, after a number of delicate investigations, 
that the individual development of the embryo from the stem-cell 
or fertilised ovum is controlled by the same laws in all east's..* One 

1 Nimjiu’s Cat. No. 1242. This wist ra wus 1 ranslatod by n Chinese Buddhist scholar 
Tiin-timi, nf the Northern bum dynosty. He went to tho west of tho Himalaya mountain 
and obtained tho text of tho Yiblmshii, mtd some Sutras and SjihUoh. Having returned 
eastward to China, ho trim-dated tho Vihhnslia with Biiddlmvuriiiau. And afterwards he 
alone made the translation of the ‘‘Malminu-usha-SaBtra.” 
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important result of these modern discoveries was tin? prominence <4* i veil to 
one fact that the ])ersonal soul has a beginning* of existence mid that we can 
determine the precise moment in which this takes place; it is when the 
parent cells, the ovum and the spermatozoon coalesce. Hence what we 
call the soul of the man or the animal has not pre-existed, but begins its 
career at. the moment of impregnation ; it is hound up with the chemical 
constitution of the plasm, which is the material vehicle of heredity in the 
nucleus of the maternal ovum and the paternal spermatozoon. One eanno/ 
see how a being that Urns has a begin mg of e.nsle. nee von tf forwards prove fo be 
inunoria! ” 

Such is the real truth about the soul which Christianity is so anxiously 

4 A , concerned about savins? even at the cos! of the whole 

Amitmnn mid preju- 

world. Jn Dfmapftla’s Chinese version of Kdshgapa - 
pan ear! a there occurs a beautiful parable, of which 1 shall cite a 
metrical translation from the pen of one of my Indian friends : — 

“There lived of old a simple man ; 

He was sn frightened of the sky 
Hither and thither oft he ran, 

Lest o’er him it should drop from hi^h. 

Hnl heaven's hi*»*h dome, no limit has 
And none can hurt below, 

* 

Through ignorance indeed it was 
The poor man trembled so. 

So is it, as you may discern, 

With teachers hy weak judgment led, 

‘The world is void’ when this they learn, 
r rheir hearts are full of dread. 

They wrongly think; £ If that be true 
• Void too, it follows, is the soul. 

So whatsoever on eart h we do. 

Still nothingness must be ils i»*oal. ,,M 


1 Nonjio's No. SOo. , The »noh*io;iI irmisliit -i»ai in made by Prof. M. fJhosb. 
i) 
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In short, the treatment meted out to Buddhist Ethics by Christian 
critics, in spite of prefatory professions of justice, generosity or candour, 
reminds ns of the Fahle of the Linn and the Painting. Buddhist critics 
too have hardly been move generous towards Christianity, some of whom, 
like the PA I i teacher of Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, identify it with the 
fetter ( xxum/oja,hi ) of ritualism ( x// !( n rnt fa - />// nun a / ■*// <t ) ; others again, 
borrowing the language of Pali Abhidhamma, label it ‘ *niinnnixxti*aftitf/at am 
tilU/tii/fthi^fnir/MijnHatit m'iank/tdrikam kdmd 'rant rum ukaxafam a Hand (/.c. 
11 Evil consciousness belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure, coupled 
with gladness, conjoined with heresy, and instigated.”) 


With tin* advance of culture and progress, let us hope, sectarian biases 

will disappear and it will conn* to he universally 

Our licitn* for uur re- . . , . . . . ... « 

liffinn i„ ilu: fuiure. admitted tlmt then. 1 is hut one true religion, namely 

that of universal love which may assume a variety of 

forms aceordi ng to circumstances. 

To tjiiotc a stanza from :l popular Japanese Buddhist poem, 


“ Many are the paths that rise 

To the hill-top, but when we 
Reach the hiil-top, then our eyes 
Universal moonlight see.” 


In religious matters, alas ! points of view have always heeu a ferhde 
source, of discord. What appears good to the followers of one religion, 
often disgusts the adherents of another. 


And Christian criticisms of Buddhism are mostly, in spirit at least, if 
not in actual phraseology, hut an echo of what the 
/.aU(>!i. ,,,r> ,lS * 1,1 Roman historian said in his criticism of the cult of 
the Chosen People of (fod : u They regard as unholy 
what we regard as holy, while they allow things to he done 4 which 
are perfectly revolting to us.” 


Thus as Prof, lihys Davids tells us, the belief in self or soul, which is 
the foundatiou-stone of Christianity, is regarded by Buddhists so distinctly 
as a heresy that two well known words in Buddhist terminology have been 
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joined on purpose to stigmatise it. The first- of these is u Sall'a-tja-tlrixliti ”, 
or the heresy of individuality, which constitutes one of the three primary 
delusions, or <S Uiw/jojaiiax, which must he abandoned at the very tivst stage 
of the Buddhist path of freedom ; while the other term is “ tUnnu:Jna- \ or 
ihe doctrine of soul or self, wliieh is regarded as forming part of the chain 
of the causes which laid to the origin of evil, bringing about the 
groat- miseries of birth, decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and 
despair. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of iSlirvAi a, as conceived oy the 
llinavanists appears revolting 1 to Christian critics, one of tin* most learned 
tif whom expresses his opinion about it in the following manner: — 

“A similar complaint may justly bo made against that which 
Buddhism docs propose as maids final goal and aim extinction or Nirvana. 
No language could he too strong to express the indignation with which a 
true sense of human dignity rouses us to protest against this dreary 
rnlimm v.” 

And calumny certain I \ it is; for a view of annihilation or extinction 
is not the right conception of Nirvana, *T ^ fa*n T -T?'^U as Buddha- is 

represented to say in the La idea vat am Sutra. But a spirit of controversy 
does not lead to an unclouded view of truth, and I gladly turn away from 
thf dreary task of odious comparisons to resume the main subject 
of mv lecture. The lengthiness of my criticism has for its justification 
the existing misconceptions concerning the. 1 essentia! doctrines of Buddhism, 
which prejudices of birth and early training, and not un frequently also a 
desire of proselylism, have given rise to even in these so-called enlightened 
limes. 

To return then to the doctrine .of Karma, the ecstatic utterance of 
Buddha when he reached enlightenment under the Bodhi tree near (ja-ya, 
and, we inn v say, tin* primal words of the Buddhist Jloly Writ, is ihe 
well known Hvmn of Victory, the poetical grandeur of which is surpassed 
only hy its intense- spiritual fervour. The Pali original of ihese lines is 
too well known (Dhain.JSo, 13 t) to require a reference here. Sir lid win 
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A mold rites them in his “ Light of Asia.” Hut, a few years ago, a 
Sanskrit version of them was discovered in the sands of Turf an in Central 
Asia, thanks to the industry of that indefat igable 

Tho Smisskrit. version 

of JiucUIha’s II v 'mu of explorer, Yon Leeoq, whose noble and unseliish work 
Victory. 

has placed the Huddliist worhl under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him. These verses, written on birch barks in the Kashgar 
Brahrni character, were deciphered and published by tin; late lamented 
Prof. Richard Pisehel not long before his tragic death in the General 
Hospital, Madras, when he was on his way to Caleutta. to deliver his 
lectures on the Prakrit Languages as Reader on that subject, to 
this University. According to Prof. PiseheFs decipherment, the 
Sanskrit version of Buddha’s Hymn of Victory reads as follows: — 

SlTfrrcreTT wfo<aT gvr. 

n&i w: *nf k g*r. g*r. 1 

ir&nn * fit 3^ ^rfr^FT 

t wstt 

foNinM M ^nann: 11 

The variations from the Pali text are interesting. In the first line, the 
PAli lias “ Xaud/iti risstim thfiMjismu” which, by the way, means “I 
incessantly ran through ” {'a nihhimnd is an adverb and not a partiefple 
meaning “ not finding”, as may be seen from the line of Mahapajapati 
Got ami “ Tathfibhutam ajfinanti sanisari a ham anibbisam ” which last, 
word, if it was a. partiriple, should have been in the feminine form). The 
“tram” in the second line does not occur in the Pfili, and in the last line 
the cessation is ascribed to the tent-builder himself (note the second person 
singular ad hy a yah) and not to desires as the Pali original has it (f'Tanhak- 
khayaw id ha ajjhagd *\) 

Of these lines, a friend has favoured me with a metrical version which 
adheres much more closely to the text than the paraphrases of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, A. J. Edmunds, Prof. Rhys Davids, Prof. Laninati and even the 
rendering of Henry Clarke Warren : — 
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“ Many a birth and i ransmioTatioti wandering o Vr in ceaseless round, 
Seeking for the house’s builder, painful births I ever found. 

0 house-builder, thou art found out, house thou sbalt nol build sixain, 

All thy rafters lo ! are broken, and the roof-peak split amain, 

Reaching dissolution my heart doth here end of thirst attain.” 


The house is this human body, this house of elny, and its builder is desire, 
for it is desire, technically ealled “ trishna” or thirst, which is the cause of 
hirth according to Buddhism. Now what# produces desire and how is desire, 
and consequently the liability to births and deaths, to be avoided ? The 
answer is, “ By the realisation of the hour Noble 
Vnu!'^^ Truths (Catvari Aryasatyani)”. These four noble 

truths, which are the outcome of Buddha’s great 
renunciation are respeetively in the technical language of Bhddhist 
philosophy : — 


(i) ]Jf/tl'/ni m — Suffering />., “That suffering is universal ”. 
fii) Dithk/tti-snunuhu/it—' Origin of suffering, /. r U} “That this suffering 

has an origin.” 

(iii) Ihi/il'fta-iii nn//ttt — (Cessation of suffering, /.*?., “That this suffer- 
ing admits of cessation.” 

(iv) liiihkliain rod lh(;i(inmn-i»'ntipml — “The path leading to the ccssa- 
t.ii«fi of suffering”, /.c., “That then* is a path which leads to the cessation of 
suffering.” 


These Four Noble Truths are nothing else but ilie cardinal articles of 
Indian medical science applied to spiritual healing, 

r l'ln? origin of the . , . 

tom* noble truths. exactly as they are in the Yoga. Philosophy. This fact 

is pointed out in Vyasa's Commentary on the 15th 
Aphorism of the second book of Patanjalis Yogasuini [etc.) 

where we .read as follows: — 


TOT d*ft, tfa, 

auwarifcfo i ^^k:> starch, irt'gjt, gHftra 

i 
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[“ As tin. 1 Medical Science has four departments, /•/>., Disease, ('mum* of Disease, 
Removal oi Disease and Remedy, ever, so this branch of knowledge lias 
iour divisions, Samsara, ('a use of Samsara, Kmancipation and Means 
conducin'* to Ihiiancipation.”] r n»at the Buddhists 

limMiia, the licnler ul* . , . . 

the Knt ire Universe. themselves were not ignorant ot this fact is tricar from 

their calling Buddha the (trail I/mlrr. The 

examples quoted to illustrate this epithet arc generally taken I’lom 

the extant Mahyanii works such as Lnlita Vistara ( Kd. Mitra j>. IIS 

l tmlil>irti/tth etc.) and Biuldhacarda ( X 111. til. Mnhiihluxluil'')\ hut 

the Bfili Canon also contains similar passages. For instance in the 

Songs of the Hitlers. (T/irntt/tif /hi) we find Buddha called the u Healer 

of tin* Entire l inverse” (SaUj'iJoluitiliccItuln) by Adhimutto r rhero 

and “The Great 1 I eider” ( MahiiUnxtikh'ti) by tin? retired actor TAlaputo. 

It is a significant fact also that YAghhata, the famous Indian writer on 

Medical Science, salutes Buddha as the Frima vnl Doctor in the opening 

stanza, of his Ashtfmgahridnva : 

So much for the origin of the Four Noble Truths. According In Yasu- 
bandhu, they admit: of a twofold division, whether we 
t lie roin- < 1 1 ( >l> I c * *lrui I . s . * look li] >oii them, on the one hand, from the point of 

view of cause and effect, or, on the oilier, ^wr 
consider them with reference to their hearing upon S,n,/mrtt or X/m/yti . 
Thus the First and the Second Noble Truths, the btil/k/ni-xnlt/a 

(the Tnith eoneerniug Suffering) and the Siniunlitf/d-xnhja (the Truth 
concerning the Origin of Suffering) represent respectively the effect and 
tin 1 cause of The third and the fourth Truths ri:. } the 

Xirotl/tti—sdl/ja (the Truth concerning the Cessation of Suffering) and the 
Mtvyu-xah/a (the Truth concerning the Bath leading to the Cessation of 
Suffering) represent respectively the effect and the cause of Nirvana. The 
first two Truths are characterised as S&xrant or “fraught with defilement,” 
and the last two as AntAmra or “free from defilement.” In short, the 
Four Noble Truths answer the following questions respectively : — 

(1) What is the cause of transmigration ? 
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(&) What is the effect, of transmigration ? 

(.*3) What is the cause of Nirvana ? 

(4) What is the effect of Nirvana ? 

The answers are respectively : — 

(L) Passions (AV rsa*), ( 2) Suffering, (:i) Cultivation of the Right 
Path, (I) Cessation of Passion. 

In this connection, it is important to note that Vasubsmdhu takes the 
word “Sant a tiny a” in both of its senses, ri:, y (a) origin (/V., of Suffering) 
and (b) collection (/.*?., of the Klesas, Karma and various evils). Note 
llial, in the enumeration of the Pour Noble Truths, effects are put before 
the causes. This Fact, as I have already pointed out, is due to the nature 
of tin* origin itself of the doctrine of the Pour Noble Truths which, I need 
hardly repeat, are merely the cardinal principles of Indian Medical Science 
applied to spiritual healing. Vasubandhii himself recognises this fact 
when he says in Chapter VII of his commentary on the Abhidharma-kosha- 
S:\stra. : “Having ■ discovered the malady, seek for its cause ; having 
resolved upon cure, seek for good medicine.” We shall see presently that 
the second Noble Truth, which is concerning the Origin of Suffering, is 
identical with Avid// a (Ignorance), Sam third (Conformation), Tri&Itan 
(ifesire), Vpdddtui (Clinging), HItara (lixistenee), — terms which will be 
explained in their proper places. 

The Tli ini Noble Truth, which is concerning the Cessation of Suffering*, 
indicates the ideal state of freedom, perfection, independence and permanence, 
'7.c\, the state of Nirvana , when the adamantine fetters of Kara/ / are struck 
off for ever by a sentient creature which then becomes like :t lotus that can 
not be touched or tainted by the foul •water in the midst of which it grows. 
One who reaches this stage can no more bo tormented bv the evils of 
l»irth, Death, Old-Age and Sickness. But how can this state of bliss bo 
attained V This enquiry brings us to the Fourth Noble Truth which, is 
concerning the Path that leads to the Cessation of Suffering or the EiVlit- 
fold Noble Path, of which 1 shall have occasion to speak later on. 
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As regards the Bui Id hist theory of the omnipresence of Suffering in 
the phenomenal world, it must be borne in mind, that, 
t ho p! i ! 'non u> mil* \vu H » \. according to Buddhism, suffering is not. limited merely 

to llui human world but spreads over all the six: abodes 
of existence or “yafi” as they sure technically called, viz., hell (ittrat/a), 
the goblin world ( pt'Hn-1 >i'« ) , life amnnjf brute beasts (/ / nfal'-youi), 
the human world (nhinttxln/it-toka), the world of demons (V/.v/ov/- 
In/'it) and the world of gods (df*va-/(*I m i). These six existences an* 
classified into three realms 1 * * {d Inf hi) nz, 9 the i teal in of Desire ( Kuht.ad/iahi)~ 
the Realm of Form (Hi* pad/idhi ), •* and the Ileal m ot Formlessness ( Anipa- 
d ltd it #).■» The Realm of Desire (AV until ltd r ht) embraces the first five yulix 
and six out of the 48 subdivisions of the dvrnJnha or the world of gods. 
The Realm of Form (If if padhddn) consists of IS out of the 48 subdivisions 
which make up the world of gods ; the Realm of Formlessness (Arif pad Ini In) 
consists of the four remaining subdivisions of the world of gods. Before 
proceeding to a detailed examination of the three realms,! must give von 
a brief account of the Buddhist conception of Smnnm A 1 

Sumeni, the "mountain of wonderful height” <>r "excellent brilliance” 
is said to rise out of the ocean to a height of S I- 
thousand i/nj a mix, * while its total attitude is 

computed to be 1T)8,000 tpyaihi. s\ This mountain is 
supposed to be made up of gold, silver, malachite and crystal and to\J>e 
sniTounded by seven concentric circles of rocks which are known as the 
"Seven Golden Mountains.” These seven circles of rocks are separated 
from one another by seven “Fragrant Seas,” and the seventh mountain is 
surrounded by a great Salt Ocean. Outside this ocean, is a circling 
mountain named “Cakra”^ All these together art* known as the Nine 
Mountains and the Eight Seas. On the four sides of Alt. Sumeni and the 
Seven Golden Mountains, Buddhist cosmology places four continents viz., 
PiirraridvhaA to the East, Jamhihlvipa 8 to the Sou f h, Avarayodanu/ r' to the 


1 Jsip : Stnt-yni. 

4 Jap : Mush iki-kai. 

7 Jap : Hobhotini -shift.. 


:i Jap : Sluki-kai. 

11 Jap : Tench i -sen. 

0 Jap: (iu-ynnishift. 


- Jap: Yuk-kni. 
r * Jap : Shu -mi-sen. 

* j«l* : Yenbmhti -shift. 
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West and / VA / zv / v /#*// 1 to the North. All human beings have their habita- 
tion in one or other of these four continents. Higher than the world of 
men, are located flu* six heavens of* the Realm of .Desire (A’cW/M</7//), the 
IS heavens of the' Realm of Form (AV/W/e//') and ..tin? I heavens of tin* 
Realm of Formlessness {Art* /unUttUn). But the lengthy names and the 
tedious gradations of these gods need not delain us hero. The .most 
enlightened Buddhists have never accepted them as objective existences 
apart from mankind. They have regarded ihern merely as tin* indications 
of the various stages of mental and moral development acquired by human 
beings through the practice of tlla/tniii nr eestatic meditation. Accordingly, 
it has been said in that onoyolopscdia of Minayana philosophy, thoAbhi- 
dharmn-nuihAvibbAsIm-sAstra : “The won I 1 Dent’ means ‘shining/ that is, 
resplendent with tin* light of knowledge, for tin* light of the knowledge 
possessed by the gods is more brilliant than that possessed by human beings. 
In fuel, every religious system in India in the days of Buddha laid particular 
stress upon meditation and pointed out to its adherents as their final goal 
the attainment o ' a life in a celestial region. But the gods did not enjoy 
the same order of precedence in every system. Thus the (Jreat. Brahma, 
though accepted as the highest being and styled as “(Jreat Father of All” 
in Hinduism, has hern degraded by Buddhism to the lowest region in the 
llealm of Form. Again, the “Abode of Xoither-(amsciousness-nor- 
\ ngonseiousuess ( .\iuntstiiitj iw-iitixinijUiiynfti ////)- and the “Abode of No- 
whnt-ness” („//•/ ncrniai/ni n //#/) ;l which are considered to he the ideal state 
in the Samkhya system, are considered to be merely the loftiest region of 
the llealm of Formlessness where the gods are still exposed to some sort 
of suffering. The highest aim of Buddhism is to he delivered from Birth 
and Death, and this goal man cannot attain as long as he* continues to 
wander in any of these three Realms (dhAtus) or in any of the six rjulix. 
rin* s is what is stated in the Lotus of the Good Law in a passage to which 
I have already ref tuTed, where Buddha is represented as saying to $Ariputra : 
f ‘l, O Sfiriputra, am the Great Seer, the protector and father of all beings ; 
and creatures, who childlike arc captivated by the pleasures of the three 
Realms, are my sons. These three Realms of .Desire, Form and Formlessness 

1 Jnp : Vttah-ntfn-shiu. 2 Jap : H 
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are as dreadful as a house set on fire, overwhelmed with manifold evils, 
inflamed on every side by hundred different sorts of Birth, Old Ago and 
Disease/’ The three worlds, accordingly, are full of suffering which 
Buddhism divides into four heads, r/r., (a) the suffering of hirth, (b) the 
suffering of old age, (c) the suffering of sickness, and (d) tin? suffering 
of death. 

So much for the operation of the Law of Karma in the moral world. I 
proceed now to consider tlu* operation of Karma in the world of particulars. 


K..VIIMA AS TIIK ACTIVE PRI XC1PLF IN Till? WORLD OK 

PABTICHLARS. 

I have already stated, a little while ago, that in his Hymn of Victory 
Buddha recognized desire or fvithna to he the builder 

Tlio original somvc 

of lint buil<l<M- of Ini- <>f this human bodv. Tracing, then, desire back to its 

TIlilTl l)0<lv. 

original source, lie discovered what came to be subse- 
quently known as the Twelve-linked Chain of* Causation in RuddTnst 
philosophy. The links of this might y chain, of which I shall have to give 
a detailed account presently, are as follows : — 

(1) From ignorance 1 proceed the ‘conformations.’ 

(:>) From ‘conformations/ 4 consciousness. 

(8) From consciousness/* name-and-form. 

(t) From name-and-form, 4 the six. organs of sense. 

(5) From the six organs of sense/' contact. 

(t>) From contact,** sensation. 

(7) From sensation, 7 desire. 


■'* Jap : Shiki. 


Jap : S '•tku. 


Jap : 3 Tit-tmjft. 
Jap. : ftnk-nyft . 


Jap : f 'Vf/4. 
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(S) J’iuhii fli'sin *, 1 grasping. 

(V>) From grasping/ 2 existence. 

(1.0) From existence,’' birth. 

(II) From birth, 1 old age. 

(1:2) From old age proceed death/* lamentation, grief and despair. 

These are also known as the Twelve Atddattx. In Buddhist Philosophy, 
eon format ions or Mint* fid nix (earefullv distinguish 
this term from tin* xamxkdraxkitatHtu) art* sv non vinous 
with KarutUj both words going haek to the Sanskrit root kri whieli 

means Vo do 9 or V« rj/raf.* hi its most abstract sense, the word kit nun, 
as used by Buddhists, has the same meaning as aridt/a or ignorance, 
while*, in its rone rote sense, karmtt means the principle of activity in 
the worhl <»f particulars or the “World of Name-iind-Form” as it is 
technically eiilled in Buddhist philosophy. In other words, it is 

the law of karma which alone yields a satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon of Samxdra. Since Ignorance is the prime cause of all our 
sufferings, to In* free from it, or, in other words, to attain enlightenment, 
ought to be the highest goal of man. Now what is the nature of Ignorance? 
The nature «>f i<mo- H is ^ l, ‘ mistaking of the true for the false and of 

the false for the true, — a delusion which can be dis- 
pelled only by enlightenment, which may, in its turn, be described as 
111 ? taking of the true for the true, and of the false for the false. 

The vulgar mind labours from this sort of ( ripart/dxa\ or contrariety, 
as it: is technically called, because it loves to confound permanence 
with impermanence, freedom with subjection, purity with impurity, 
and pleasure with pain. This species of delusion, as Buddha realised only 
too well, is productive of infinite pain and suffering; and in tracing it back to 
its fountainhead, lie discovered that all our existing sufferings are but the fruit 
of our actions or karma in the past, while karma itself, the prime cause of 
all our sufferings, is a. direct outcome of airlthp a or ig nominee. ‘Avid ya/ 
therefore, must be completely eradicated, before we can hope to destory evil 

1 Jap. : Ai. 2 Jap : Shu. 3 Jap : U. 
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I’ anna and the misery consequent thereon. Anti as long as evil karma 
continues, wo must rout iuue to suffer pain or misery which is its fruit. 
Thus, living* beings are ever whirled round and mu ml in the wheel of birth 
and death, whieli is a state of suffering* hegnltcn of their evil karma which 
aj»ain is begotten of ttrirf/fw or ignorance. Xow how shall wt* be able to 

Tin. only ummvim- to ^ #1 ‘* Permanently rid of this pain of repeated exis- 
tin' question wlisit is . . , . , - 

i!ii« juiiii tliMi will load tenet* t And what is the path that will lead to doh- 

to tlio liiyliosi Miss. f 

v era nee from mmmra . How shall we extirpate 

the k/rfut*/ What condition must we fill (i I for the attainment of uwkx/ta 
or emancipation ? To all such questions buddhism give- but- one answer 
“It is by the practice of a life of righteousness and by walking in (lie Path 
of Truth”. As soon as the darkness of ignorance and delusion is dispelled, 
the light of truth blazes forth in all its brightness, just as Buddha’s muting 
the hosts of Mara resulted in his attainment of* per feet spiritual 

enlightenment. This attainment of enlightenment was, in its positive 
aspect, the attainment « »f Buddhahood ; while, in i ! s negative aspect, 
it was the extripatiou of tin* k/rsax ami the dispersion of the 

clouds of ignorance. When Buddha left home, family, ami kingdom, 
he <lid so for the purpose of finding an answer to the questions whieh had 

Til0 MW0I|1 | tronl.lin^- him night :m«i day rver siiuv Im had 

clliurtlm niiimt human become conscious or the miseries ol existence. 1 he lirsl. 
” ili ‘ question was: “What is it which brings ul>qut 

birth, old age, sickness, and death?”, and the second: “How can we 
effect our release from them?” Iteuum-iat ion of the world, constant com- 
panionship and discussion with the reputed sages of Ins time, six years* en- 
durance of the terrible hardships of an ascetic’s life — all these did not help 
him to find out the proper answer to the questions that has been troubling 
his mind, so that he had at last to turn his thoughts away from them, to 
look into himself and he then discovered the true solution of the problems. 

To the first, question, r/:., the cause of birth, old age, 

The Jinswer found hy 

him to the ubov«' sickness, am l death, Buddha found an answer in the 
tion. 

ever-revolving* cycle of kft^a, karma, dnhkha 
which being about endless transmigration. The cause of it lie 
explained sometimes in :!ie form of t ho Four Noble Truths and sometimes 
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m 1 lie form of the Twelve-linked Chain of Causation. How this discovery 
was offer tod is thus described in a pieturosi|uo manner in ;i Sutra of the 
Sanskrit Canon known as the Hdfm mt thr ft msr mu! l\f)Wf nf Ihr Prr-sruf 
nod l hr /Vv/ 1 

“In tin* third night of his meditation, the would-be Buddha examined 
the natures of all living beings and asked himself ‘What is tin* eause of 
old a and death ?’ He then replied to himself saying : ‘I know that old 
age and death are brought about by birth wliieh is not produced by a god 
or by itself or by chance, but is the effect of causes and conditions, that is 
to say, it is the outcome of ha rut a in the Realm of Desire, of Form, and of 
Formlessness. Again, whence arise the 1'iirumx of these three Realms? They 
arise from the Fourfold At hwhments. Whence arise those Attachments ? 
Forsooth from Desire. AN hence arises Desire? From Sensotion. Anil 
whence arises Sensation ? From Contact. W hence arises Contact ? From 
the Six Organs of Sense. W hence arise the Six Organs of Sense? From 
Name and From. Whence arise Name and Form? From Consciousness. 
W hence arises Consciousness ? From the xttnnskdntx or Conformations. 
W hen arise Conformations? From Ignorance.” So Buddha discovered that 
Ignorance is the ultimate cause of xino-'ufnt, and its extirpation is the 
foundation-stone of enlightenment. Let us now proceed to a- detailed 
examination of the Twelve-linked Chain of Causation, or as they are called 

“ THE TW ELVE XI DANAS. ” 


(1) First comes .Ir/dt / a or Ignorance, freijncntly rendered h\ ‘delusion’ 
or ‘nescience.’ It is identical with the kfvmx or 

l^noriiiict 1 or -I rithja. 

passions, and may lx* defined as a mental function 
which gives rise to all the k/rrttx. 


( £ ) The next, link is Stimsk int. Etymologically it means “making* up 
, together” (‘w///’, ‘with’ ; Hri\ ‘to make’) and has 

SiuuMni. accordingly often been rendered in English by appa- 

rently unmeaning words, coined for the purpose, such as cno/Wlinitx, and 


1 Nanjing Cat. No. 6Gt». 
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rnufornntUntiH. In Buddhist philosophy, it is capable of meaning 
f ntJn'rxftHwX) ttfnttc , unfnnm, roj/rrjtf /nttx, rJl'tU't nf ?ntr/', Him! "J (H‘1 h)/t y 
r/r. vh\ 9 hut, considered as a member of the Twelve-linked Chain 
of Causation, it must he explained as Xw/z/v, good or had, done in the 
past and produced hv Aridt/a. Mrs. Itlivs Davids translates it as 
“actions of the mind." The lirst two links, it must he noted, are the 
cause of life in tin* present, induced hv kannu in the past. 

(■!) The tliircl link is / ijvdmt or Consciousness. It generally means 
, knowledge or understanding, hut in the east 1 of (In' 

l uiisc'K msiK.’SM or f i- 

Twelve Xidanas, it is to he interpreted as a primitive 
mental operation taking place at the very time when a living being enters 
the maternal womh. This state is induced hy tifMskdr/i and Anth/ti. At 
this stage the mind's operation in a human being is stronger than that of 
the body. 


(I) Xdn uni fid is the fourth link. laterally translated it means Namc- 
v . .. and- Form. ‘Name* implies what is mental, ‘Form* 

^Ahtampn. denotes what is material, so that, roughly speaking, 

the words may he translated, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has done, hy ‘Mind 
and Body.' More exactly speaking, Name denotes, in the ease of tin* Twelve 
Nidfinas, an inferior stage of mental operation which belongs to a being still 
in the maternal womb in an incomplete stage of corporeal formation. Buddlnk.' 
philosophers consider Namo-and-Forin to mean a mental and bodily state of 
an embryo which has passed about four weeks in the maternal womh after its 
conception. The five stages through which a baby passes, according to 
Buddhism, in the maternal womh are called in Sanskrit ; (i) kalafa, (ii) 
urfjtnhi (iii) jicUl (iv) tjhtma (v) prnmkltd. A baby in the stage of 
Name-arid- Form is said to have passed through the first four of the stages 
named above and also through a part of the fifth. 

(5) The fifth link is known as Hhaddi/alaua ortho Six Organs of Sense. 


The six organs of 


At this stage, a baby in the maternal womb is regarded 


8PnRe ShmiAuuixua. <(| ll}m> w ,mpleted the stage of prmdkhd, or, in other 
words, its eyes, it* ears, its nose, its tongue, its body and its mind — the mind, 
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as in all Indian philosophy, being regarded by Buddhism to be one of the 
sense organs— are fully formed. 


((») The sixth link is S/j>tr#a or Contact-. This is the stage of a child 

,, . in the second or the third year after its birth, during 

( nnliiet nr rf/mivfi. • ^ 

which its consciousness is very dim, and it does not 
notiee tin* subject ivc work I . It is that stage whic-li the Jhiglish poet 
means when he says : 


“The child new-horn to earth and skv, 

When lirst its tender palm is pressed 
Against the eirele of his breast 
lias never said that ‘This is T.” 

(7) The seventh link is inhibit, or Sensation. Sensations are divisible 

into pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent. These sensa- 
Sciiriiitiim nr Vctlunn. . • 

tions are possessed by elnldren, says Buddhism, when 
they reaeh their fourth year. r Til 1 its tenth year, the child’s mental and 
bodily funetions gradually develop without its coming to feel desires of the 
tlesh. 


(S) Tyixfnj.it or Thirst is often translated by Desire or Craving. It 
^ represents, according to Buddhism, the stage of boyhood 

or o*ij-lho<wl from the age of eleven to 1 hat of fifteen, 
when they begin to covet, consciously, without striving to obtain them, things 
for the body, and to fool desires of the tlesh without coveting their fulfilment. 


(9) The ninth link is f pihldint or attachment , often translated bv 

Ai , 4 ‘grasping/ Ft represents the stage of voufh in man and 

Mtur’lmicnt or l \>A- ■ 

thlt,n ‘ woman when not only are various desires produced in 

their minds, but they sock also for their fulfilment inspite of dangers and 
difficulties — a stage when longing for objects of the senses Ixvomo ordinarily 
strong in the mind. 

Note that the seven links from l ijTuhm to Cptulihtn refer to the effects 
of present existence. 
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* (10) The tenth link is H/tdra which is translated by 'existence* or 

‘becoming’. It presents a stage which collects good or 

Existence nr lilulru. . . . ....... . t 

bad I'tt i‘un( capable 01 inducing iulure existence. It is 

produced by attachment and corresponds to the $• mix hints which, as I have 

already stated, nave rise to present existence. 


(11) •/»/// is the eleventh link. It is translated by l hirlh\ and refers to 

the very lirst stage of birth in a future existence which 
J ? is- induced by desire, attachment and existence (Vrishnu, 

Ipdddtni, Jilufnt) in the present life. It corresponds to / ijiidun which 
represents a similar stage in the present life. 

(IS) 'liti'tl-iimramtHi (Old age and Dealli) constitute the last of tin' 

,, twelve links of causation. It represents the whole of 

( Ud MjL^c .‘mil di'uili nr 

tho I'utmv o\ist(*ni‘i‘ iikIuchhI liv ■la'// as liuMitioiicd al«»vt\ 
It holds in the future existence the same position as Name and Form, the 
Six Organs of Sense, Contact, and Sensation do in the present life. 

To sum up, out of the twelve linked Chain of Causation, ignorance, 
and Samskara represent the Meh/s and htrunt 

The twelve liidumt* 

Mini t l»ir fluve divisions which belong to an anterior existence and which bear 
of time. 

iruit in the present existence. / ifiui ,m , ^Sdhntni 
S/nnldj/ithma 9 Sjuirhi and / ed<md are the effects, in the present existence, of 
SamskAras in the anterior existence. Trix/nn , (jidddmi and /ihdrn repre- 
sent A a runt in the present existence capable of producing* effects in the sub- 
sequent existence. Birth, Old age and Death aw? to be born in the subse- 
quent existence, as effects produced by causes, (/. e. Mr sax and /‘(mints) in 
the present existence. 


This is known in Buddhist philosophy as the “Ttni/b/d (bitse it, id .Effect 
in the Three, hi nisi tuts of Tune" (viz: 'the present, the past and the future.) 
This sulwlivision is admitted by the Buddhists of tin? (i renter as well as of 
the liesser Vehicle. Thus in MahAmuti’s commentary oh NAgArjuna’s 
'Suhrillekha’ or 'Friendly Kpistle* — which exists only in Tibetan and 
Chinese versions, — we are told that “the whole series of the Twelve NidAnas 
is divided into three parts ; Ignorance and Conformations refer to past birth ; 
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(Consciousness upto Existence refer to present birth ; Birth, Oh I age and 
Death refer to future birth”. NAgarjuna says in stanza 112 of the Friendly 
Epistle: “This chain of causes is made clear to us by 1 ho word of Buddha. 
Deep is its meaning. Whoever perfectly understands it, perfectly under- 
stands the teaching of Buddha”. Such is the importance of Twelve-linked 
Chain of Cause and Effect in t he eves of the Buddhists. The Pali com- 
pendium of philosophy called the Abhidhammattha- 

Tho Hiissilication ol* 

the twelve nirlimiis in Sungaha, makes the same classilicution in Ch. viii. 
tin* Pali A hliuUt:iinm:i. 

Sec. . 

“Tattha tayo add h si dvadasangAni. veditabbAni. Kalharn ? 

Avijjft, samkhara atilo addha, jilt i-jara-maranani anngataaddha, majjhe 
a//ha paocuppanno addha titayo addha.” 

[/. e. “In this law there are three periods to be taken into account. 

How so? ‘Ignorance’ and ‘SnmskfinP appertain to the Past ; ‘Birth/ ‘Old 
age’ and ‘Death/ to the Future; and the eight intervening links to the 
present.” 

The following* diagram will best servo to illustrate what has been slated 
above : — 



Pattue tt at I Fjfeet hi I In* Past u ad I h<* P reuse it / . 


A rtf/t/n ( [gn< > ranee) 
SiiMbkdw (Conformal ions) 


Past Cause. 


lijhuna (Consciousness) 
t. N dm ant pa (Name' and Form) [ 

5. S/taddyatana (Sixfold Organ) }* Present Effect, 
(i. Sparm (Contact) I 

7. I adand (Sensation) J 


B. 

S. 

10 . 

11. 

12. 


Panne and Effect tn the Present and the Future. 

Tris/tyn (Desire) ^ 
f r pud dua (Clinging) [• Present cause. 

Hlhum (Existence) ) 

«/«’// (Birth) + . , \ Future Effect 

daramarannm (Old age and Death) ) 


This period-division of the “Twelve-linked Chain of Causation” is, so far 
^ I know, nnl explicitly stated in any of the works contained in the Pali 
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Pitaka, although tin* Ceylonese commentator Biiddhaghosha develops it in 
the earlier part of* his commentary on the “Great Sul Unit a on the Law of 
Causation ” I ought not to omit to mention here that another name of this 
chain is l } ral itj/a-mm vipdtla — (Pali Vnf irca-xa m n ppiti/o) or 'Dependent 
Origination.’ I proceed now to speak so of 

77/ r lid a f ton of I hr four nofjfr fr/tll/s (o thr limin' XuUhnis. 

It is related in the Great Sutra of the Decease that when Buddha, 
accompanied by Ananda, was sojourning at a village called Kotigrama 
shortly before his death, he said to those of his followers who were there: — 

“Cat u imam ariya-saecaruun yaihabhiitam adassana 

Sam si tam digham addhfmam tnsu t.As’ eva jatisu. 

TAn'etAni di/Mani, bhava-netti samuhafa 

Ueehinnam inCilam dukkhassa, n’atthi dani punabbliavo.’ 

fi. e. “Not to realise properly the Four Noble Truths brings aland a 
long wandering in various births. When these Truths are realized that 
which brings about existence is removed, suffering is uprooted and there is 
no liability to future birth.”] 

Such then being the effect: of the realisation of the Four Noble 
Truths, it; is evident that the T/mfm .-\7V/uj/</jy, detailing, as they 
do, suffering and the causes of suffering, fall within the area 
of the first and the second Noble Truths. Dividing the Twelve 
Nidanas into two groups, viz. of (a) Past Cause and Present Effect, and (1>) 
Present Cause and Future Effect, we find that Andy a and Suwdxxra (the 
former being identical with Khia and the latter with Kunno) represent the 
second Noble Truth, viz., the Saiinnlat/axdh/a or, the Noble Truth conoering 
the Cause of Suffering, in the present life. These two links constitute the 
two causes which exist in the Past and which give birth to fiye effects in 
the Present, each and all of which represent the First Noble Truth, viz., the 
Truth concerning Suffering, in the present life. The five effects are (1 ) 
Vi/Tmna or Consciousness (2) Ndnnmlpa or Name and Form (:J) the Sl/d/ld//- 
a I find or the Six-fold Organs of Sense, (1) Sparsa or Contact, and (5) 
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fed and or Sensation. Each of these live is fraught with pain. The 
seven links from Aridya to fed and, it is needless to repeat, represent the 
Two Causes in the Past and the Five Effects produced by them in the 
Present. The remaining live links (from Trix/niw downwards) represent 
the Three Causes in the Present and their Two Effects in the Future. The 
three? causes are (1) Tris/t mi (Desire) (4) fpdddna (Attachment) and (3) 
lihnra (Existence). Trisltmx and fpdddna are Kfeaas, while Bhara 
is Karma and the three together represent the Samndayarntya, or the 
Noble Truth concerning* the Cause of Suffering 1 , in the future. These 
three causes existing in the present produce? two effects in the future, both 
of which are fraught with suffering and reposont therefore the Dnkkhamlya, 
or the Noble Truth concerning Suffering, in the future life. These 
two effects constitute the last two links of the Chain of Causation, 
viz., Jut! (Birth) and Jardmaruna (Old Age and Death) which is really an 
abbreviation of the full name of the Twelfth Nidana which in its uncurtailed 
form is da rd Una ra nn-x/tnl'n-pa ridera aa-d a hkha-dannna naxyojnt \tjdmh or “Old 
age and death, sorrow, lamentaion, pain, grief, despair.” 1 pass on now to 


KARMA AS AN ACTIVE PRINCIPLE IN THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD. 

The Doctrine of Karma which, in the domain of Ethics, teaches the 
immortality of deeds and the inevitability of moral responsibility in the case 
of an individual, family or nation, becomes, in the Physical World, the 
principle of conservation of energy and of evolution and heredity. 

When Baddhists speak of Karma they mean, it is true, not what an 
individula inherits from his ancestors but what he 

The Inw of lihntut and 

th«» pnncipiu of hero- inherits from himself in some previous state of 
dity unci evolution. 

existence. Nevertheless, when we consider the doctrine 
of Karina from the point of view of And/ man or Mo/tdf man , of which I 
have? already spoken in one of my earlier lectures, that law becomes 
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almost identical with the modern scientific principles of lioridity and 
evolution. In other words, the combined doctrines of Karma and 
Mahdtmaii establish that an individual lias been born here through 
innumerable generations in the past, and that lie shall be born through 
innumerable generations in the? future, so that he has had innumerable 
ancestors and shall have innumerable dependents. Swell would be 
the idea which the Mahiitmaii doctrine will produce, if considered from 
the temporal point of view'. On the other hand, if considered from the 
spacial standpoint, the Mahfitman doctrine will make an individual realise 
that, if he bears in mind the fact of his having parents, grandparents, chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, and others that are near and 
dear to him, and if he should stretch all his ties of relationship and affec- 
tion to the farthest end, all men will turn out to be bis kinsmen, his bro- 
thers, nay, the very same as his own self. He will accordingly realise that, 
the effects of his own actions in the uninterrupted chain of karma are liable 
to determine not only his own future but also, to some extent, the future of 
others, even as a small stone thrown into the mighty ocean creates an al- 
most interminable series of ripples, whether perceptible or not, which do 
not cease till they have reached the furthest shore. Such is the Burdhist 
conception of the universal influence of Karma. 

Again, as I have already stated, Buddhist Phenomenology sub joetivizes 
the objective. "Whatever happens around us is ro- 

Tlio power oihmiut. . 

garden by Buddhism merely as the manifestation 

of our own thoughts. In fact, intricate machines, gigantic instilments, 
nighlless cities, tevible warships, cloud-like aeroplanes — are not all such 
things merely a display of the strength of the human will? And 
what, is will after all, if it is not another name for character, 

which again, according to Buddhism, is but an aggregation of Karmas? 
To the Buddhist mind it. appears impossible to give an adequate explana- 
tion for the manifestation of such giant-willed personalities as Confucius, 
Socrates (“the Jesus Christ of Greece” as Shelley ealls him), Christ, 
and Mahomet, unless the Law of Karma be accepted as an cntemal 
and Universal Truth. Personalities like these are not the pro- 
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ducts of a single age or a single life, for we know well who and 
what their fathers were. We know too that these fathers never 
spoke a single word to their sons concerning the lat tors’ mission 
in life. Their biographies, at least, are silent on this point. Thou- 
sands of kings like Suddhcdana have reigned in this world. Millions of 
carpenters like Joseph, the husband of Mary, have been on this earth, 
millions are still living and millions certainly will come. If then the mani- 
festation of a Buddha or of a Jesus is morel v a ease of what is called “indivi- 

»■ » 

dualistio hereditaiy transmission” and not an example of the universal 
influoenc of karma, how would it be possible to account satisfactorily for the 
vast gulf which separates the ruler of a petty elan like that of the 6akyas 
from his son Siddhftrtha whom millions and millions of human beings still 
adore as the Benefactor and Teacher of Humanity ? Blow- would you also 
explain rationally the mcrvellous phenomenon of a poor carpenter in an 
obscure corner of Palestine harming the pieguiitor of a personality like 
Jesus of Nazareth whom nearly list If the civilised world still worships as a 
god or reveres as a prolihct? Chiistians, of course, and over-devout Bud- 
dhists will attribute such phenomena- to nq cinatuial causes. The man of 

Zeitgeist mid Jimnan SC ‘' ( - IIC0 will probably reply that these mighty characters 
K,lj,llfl ' were hut the favoured products of the prevailing 

Zei1fj(>K y/ of the India or the J lichen of the period in question. But what is 
Za.IgeixL after all ? Is it not the continuous stream of human karma ilow- 
mg through countless ages, with fresh accretion of strength at every stage, 
till it eventually bursts upon human society in the form of a Confucius, a 
Buddha, a (Socrates, a Jesus or a Mahomet, — seers whose names are ever 
enshrined in the memory of a grateful posterity which loves to celebrate 1 
them as martyrs or heroes? 


“Who waged contention ’gainst their time's decay 
, And of the past an? all that cannot pass away.” 1 

And even when the faiths which they preached, lose their hold upon the 
descendants of those who first embraced them, these mighty seers still 


1 SlielW : Ad mm is Rt. 48. 
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continue to be remembered with a sort of affectionate regret, not. immingled 
with a. taint echo of reverence, such as we find in Jayadeva’s melodious lines 
on Buddha, composed at an age when the Great Teacher was all but shorn 
ot‘ his glory in the land of his birth, having been degraded there to the posi- 
tion of a late incarnation of Yishun : — 

%StF2T IgrPTSSlffc 'STIT W* l| 

[“Merei Inl-hearted ! when thou eoinest as Bu.ldh — 

Albeit Hwas written in the Scriptures so — 
r rho U had’st our altars be no more imbrued 
With blood of victims; Kesha v ! bending low.”] 

To return then to Karma, this doctrine iimjuestionably furnishes to the 
Buddhist: mind a key to every manifestation of phenomenal greatness in 
humanity. Accordingly, when one of the latest German biographers of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in his apparent helplessness to account for the almost, 
superhuman military greatness of his hem, finds himself constrained to sum 
up his estimate of the Bmperors character in the memorable words of 
llueffer: “We can do nothing more lhan to express our thankfulness to 
God for having gifted a member of our human race with traits of Mich 
incomparable superiority over his fellow-creatures, the Buddhist reader 
feels all the more convinced that it is the Doctrine of Karma, alone which 
can give a satisfactory explanation of all that appears mysterious or super- 
human in human destiny and human career. Has not the Blessed one 
himself said : “All beings have kanna as their portion ; they are heirs of 
their karma; their kanna is their kinsman; their knima is their refuge; 
their karma allots them to lowliness and great ness.?” 

The Doctrine of Karma brings us to 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF Til F KLESAS. 

Klesa, in its general sense, means fatigue or pain in Sanskrit, but in 
Buddhist philosophy it hears another sense, namely, 

The sons*? of kle&i iri 

Biirhlhist philosophy. that of delusion. Buddhist philosophy recognises 
two sorts of klcsas, namely: — 
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(1) Intellectual klesas and (2) Kmutiniml klesas. 

The form ov are due to errors of judgment or want of diseriminatiou ; 
tin; latter are produced by the habits of our emotional nature and are more 
difiienlt to eradicate than the former. Thus, for example 4 , it was an intellec- 
tual delusion on the part of our remote ancestors to take this round earth 
, , _ , for a Hat expanse. AVc, their wiser sons, have, 

I'iXSITMplt* 01 I.MnntinilJU * 

thanks to the progress of seienec, conn 1 to learn 
that the earth is round and not Hat. But although we know intellectually 
that the idea of the Hat ness of the earth which our ancestors had was errone- 
ous, yet we, somehow or other, still feel that the <arth is not round but Hat. 
This sort of delusion, on our part, is an instance of wbat the Buddhists call 
an emotional delusion. The stock example of such a delusion is that of a 
mail walking about at the dead of night in a lonely graveyard and feeling 
somewhat uneasy in mind in spile of his realising intellectually that ghosts 
do not exist and that therefore one might not to he frightened of them. 


Intellectual delusions are insy to remove. They arise through ignorance 
of reason and disappear as soon as the reason is known, lbd it is hv no 
means easy to remove emotional delusions, a typical example of which 1 
remember to have 4 heard of, during the late Russo-Japanese war, in the east 4 
o| a .Russian prisoner who frankly admitted his inability to act. the nocturnal 
spy on the ground of that though ho did not and could not really Mirra in 
ghosts, hi 4 was nevertheless frightened of them in dark nights and lonely 
places. The only remedy for such delusions, according to Buddhism, is an 
adequate training of the mind and the body. This is the reason whv 
emotional delusions are called in Buddhism, ‘ Bhftvuuahcvu-klcsn’, i. r. 
‘delusions cmdicahlc through proper meditation or training’, whereas intellec- 
tual delusions are termed ‘Daraaiialicysi-kle&i’ /. r. ‘delusions removable 
through realisation of the truth.’ But although intellectual delusions are 
more easily cradicahle than emotional delusions, yet they are more violent 
than the latter. The more violent delusions, namely those of the intellect, 
, are known in Mahavana philosophy as “Sneed v Mcsseii- 

SjM'C'ily iiH'ssoniriT * 1 1 ■ 1 • 

,llul Tl,nI - v gers,” while the emotional delusions are called “Tardy 
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Messengers.” Each of these groups consists of five members. The “Speedy 
Messengers” or intellectual delusions are as follows: — 

1. Kaya-drishli /. e., belief that the five skandhns constitute the Ego. 

:l. Anugraha-drishti /. leaning towards Eternalism or Nihilism. 

3. Mithyadrishfi /. (\, erroneous views in general. 

1. Drishtipamniarsa /.r\, attachment to all the three delusion mentioned 
above. 

5. Silavrataparamarsa ?. c., attaeliment. to extreme mortifications or 
to supc rati lions rites. 

Th.! five “Tardy Messengers” or emotional delusions, are as follows: — 


Dublin 

Growl. 

Dveslia 

Mali oo. 

Moha 

Folly. 

MAna 

Concoil 

Yicikitsfi 

Doulit. 


In this connection it must be noted that the Pali Abhidhamma (see 
Section 1235) of the Dhammasangani) gives a different 

Ermnii ‘ration of klo- 

flas in the JVili Ablii- enumeration of the klesas, or as they are called in Pali, 
(Ilium u a: 

‘Kile* a,’ a term translated by Pali scholars as 
‘torments' or ‘ bases of corruption/ 

The Pali enumeration is as follows: — 


1 . 

Lobho 

(iivcd or lust. 

i 

l.)oso 

... Mate. 

:5. 

Moho 

Dullness. 

1 . 

Mana 

Conceit. 

5. 

Ditt.hi 

Error, or speculative opinion. 

(5. 

A'ickiecha ... 

Perplexity. 

7. 

Thinam ... 

Stolidity. 

8. 

Vddhaeeam 

Distraction, or excitement. 

it. 

Ahirikam ... 

Impudence, or unconscientiousness. 

10 . 

A not l appa m 

Fearlessness c-f co urn pi dice, or disregard 


of blame. 
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The Pftli Abhidhanima kuovvs no classification of the klesas, and the 
term itself in its Pali form Kife*n is explained as that whereby the mind is 
difded (/a/ts-siftt), seo relied (‘upatappatP) or afilictcd (‘bfidhiyati’) or that 
whereby creatures are brought to the state of defilement ('malina-bli&vam') 
or delnisement (‘nihma-bhfivam'). It is needless to state that the kleSas 
are not identieal with the Samyojanas, or fetters, of which I shall presently 
have occasion to speak. The five emotional and the five intellectual delusions 
constitute the fundamental or chief klesas. Hut there are many minor 
delusions of habit called in Buddhist philosophy, itjmkfrxas or “flavours of 
habit perfumed by the klesas.” 

The classification of the klesas brings us to the three stages which lead 
to Buddlmhood. They are as follows : - 

(i) The stage of ^rfivaka 1 which is attained by one who has extirpated 


SrArako. 


all the fundamental klesas mentioned above. 


(ii) I'he stage of Prat yekabuddlia - which is attained by one who lias 
extirpated not only all the fundamental klesas but 

Pmlifckit-InnhlUii. „ . 

also a part oi ttjj/ifi-'rxox or “the flavours of habit 


perfurmed by the klesas”. 

(iii) The stage of Bodhisattva or “would he Buddha” which is attained 
hy one who has eradicated all the principal klesas as 

flttiHiixtiU cn. 

well as all the “flavours of habit perfumed by the 
klesas”. Mahayanism considers the stage of a Bodhisattva in this connec- 
tion to be identieal with what is known as Art nit ship in Hmayfma. 

An Arhat dogmatically is our who is walking in the fourth or highest 
stage of the path which leads to Xirvftnu. This path 

The path to Nirvana, * 1 

ami i is fun r iiivisionn. j s divided into lour stages, each of which again is sub- 
divided into a. higher and a lower degree, viz., the M&rga, or path, and its 
Pliala, or result. The first stage is that of the Neophyte or l Srot&panna ,:t 

who has entered into the stream (‘si-ota’) ^of saintship. 

( ) biota inn, n /. I { 0 ] 1; ,s got rid of intellectual delusions and the first three 

hounds of human passion (‘samyojana , ) namely xof f'djj a i tv ixfttj or the heresy 


(•) Sl'otu i nth tot. 


Jjip : nnlmi . 

1) 


- .fa 1 1 : IVw •t/alnt. 


" Jap: Hint (hum nr Ytn'u. 
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of individuality, vicikitm or scepticism and S it a vra t apa ni m arm or obser- 
vance of ascetic or superstitious rites. The doors of the gates of punishment 
('apftya*) arc shut for him. Buddhism recognises several classes of arutd- 
pau/un , the lowest of which is called Sap t a krid bit a vn para m a ‘or one who will 
be re-born seven times at the most* and the highest, of which is styled 
Kulatuukla, or one who will be reborn only twice or thrice. The second 
stage is that of the Sakridagamin 1 or one who will be 

(ii) Stilritlaifthiiih. . . 

reborn but once m the world or men. He is also called 
"Ekahijiu.” He has eradicated every intellectual klesa and also a part of 
the emotional delusions in the Realm of Desire, l ie has not oidy freed him- 
self from the lirst three fetters mentioned above but has in addition eradicated 
IlAga (passion), Dvesha (hate) and Moll a (folly). The third stage is that of 
the Auftgftmm 2 or one who will not be re-born in the world of living* men or 
the Realm of Desire. Such a one is expected to have 
extirpated all klcsas intellectual and emotional. lie 
has freed himself from all the Samovjana.s. lie may be born in the world 
of the gods once more, after which he will forthwith enter the 
stage of Arhat." An Arhat is, it. is needless to say, no longer subject to 
rebirth, lie is the Ary a, or the Noble on 
although all others who are progressing towards eman- 
cipation are entitled to that name. Til later times the MahAyanists came to 
apply the term Sravaka to denote their opponents, the Hinavanists. 


(iii) Aimgilinin. 


(iv) Arhat. 


Whoever wishes to attain to the highest, stage of saint ship which will 
, , render him immune from rebirth in any of the three 

Very hard to bo born 

us a limnnn bung. Realms, viz., the Realm of Desire, the 'Realm of Form 

and the Realm of Formlessness, must make the most of liis present life on 
earth, for without being born, at least, as a human being there is no possibi- 
lity for him to enter into the path of salvation. And the chance of 
being reborn as a human being in a subsequent, existence is indeed ex- 
tremely remote. Therefore a man must make the most of the 'golden gift 
of life* ; otherwise he is undone. Accordingly, it has been said by Sanfi- 
deva in one of the opening* stanzas of the Bodhicary&vutara : 


,Til|>: Shitlnynn or lrhlrni. 


J:i|>: Anayitn ur Fm/cn. 


.Tsi |> : Arnkan. 
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^Rrtrf^r nlvraajT I 

*rf? •ttpt fsrf^wr f%?r y»H^q mrnrcr: $?r: it 

"Very hard indeed it is to obtain the blessing of tin* (right) moment 
(for birth as a human being) which, when obtained, is conducive to the 
attainment of the summum boniun. If, in this life, no thought is 
bestowed upon future welfare, whence again can such a combination (of 
favourable circumstances) arise?” 

The importance of kxfntua, or the right moment, is laid stress on times 
without number in the Sacred Boohs of the Buddhists. 

Do not slip tlio right 

moment.. The well known passage of the Dhamniapada (v. Sin) 

needs only a passing reference here. Readers of the Pali Canon will recollect 
a. couplet in the Therigftthfi, at tributed to a nuu called TissA which runs as 
follows : — 


“Tisse v unjassu dhanunehi klisino tam ma upaccaga 
khan&iitft. hi socanti nirayamhi samappita.” 


[ u O Tissa ! apply thyself to virtues and do thou not let slip the right 
moment, for those who let the right moment slip, are doomed to sorrow, 
being consigned to hell.”] 


Now what: is this right moment ? In the technical language of Buddhist 
philosophy it is called “the Ninth moment” or the 

Pirn explanation or 

right moment. moment which excludes the eight evil moments detailed 

in the following re ?*/(■* mimh'iali * : — 



t ttalplswa: i 



or as the Pali religious compendium entitled ‘‘SaddhamninpAyanii” puts 
it 


“Tayo apayfi aruppasannam paceantiman pi ca * 
pancindriyAnam vekallam micchadi//hi ca da run a 
ApAtubhAvo Buddhassa saddham tnamat adayim > 
a/WakkhanA asamava iti etc pakasitA.” 
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The ivctt* c/axxieHx for this is the 29 th sort ion of the 8th Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya whore Buddha points out to his disciples the eight, 
moments or opportunities which arc unfavourable for the practice of a 
pure life (‘akkhanfi asamavil hiMhinaiuriya\ r fts:iya 5 ). These are respectively, 
(l) birth in hell ; (2) birth amon^ brute beasts; (-5) birth among the pir.lax, 
(4) birth among the long-lived gods of the Kealni of Formlessness from 
which they are bound to transmigrate elsewhere and where there is no chance 
for them to hear the Good Law: — 

“Aruppasahhaloke pi sovanopayavajjito Saddhanunasavaufddno k.itham 
punuaiu karissuti”; (o) birth in the country of remote barbarians where* 
there is no one to speak of Buddha’s laws ; ((*>) adherence to wrong views 
and false beliefs (iniccliaditthika vipirit rlassano) (7) birth with impaired 
mental faculties and, consequently, without, the power of discriminating bet- 
ween light and wrong, (8) birth at a time when the (Jood Law does not 
preach oi 1 any w he re . 

Such are the ‘eight akslianas’ or wrong moments. The ninth moment 
is the right moment when all the above mentioned possibilities are excluded, 
and one is born with unimpaired faculties as a human being, at a period 
and in a place, which affords every facility or hearing and acting according 
to the (iood Law. 

The extreme difficulty of obtaining birth as a human being is illustrated 

Simile for tluMliiti- by the well known Simile of the One-eyed Tortoise : 

cutty of obtaining lm- A A A a ,* 

man birth. Maharnava - yuga-eehidm - kurma-gnvarpanopamu . 

This simile which frequently occurs in Buddhist works of both the Vehicles, 
such as the Lotus of the Good Law (Ch. xxv), Nugarjuna’s Friendly 
Epistle (Stanza oil of the Tibetan version), Bodhiearyavatara (iv £0), 
Therigutha (Gathas of Sumedha, v oUO) Atthasalini (P. T. S. p. (50, sec. 
Hll) and Saddhammopayana (v.4 4 J. I*. T. S. for 1887) was long mis- 
understood by European scholars, including Eurnouf ami Kern, the 
latter of whom regarded it as an allusion to the mythological 
tortoise which supports the earth in Hindu cosmogony. It was for 
the first time properly explained by my friend, the late Mr. Harinath l)e who, 
in a valuable contribution to Prof. Uhys Davids’ Pali Text Society’s Journal 
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lor 10 ()(‘ — 1007 , traced it hack to the Bfdopanditasuttain of the Majjhima 
Nikaya where lluddha uses the similitude: — “Imagine to yourself, () 
Bhikkhus, that a man should throw into the ocean a yoke with one hole in 
it ; that this yoke should be tossed by the east wind to t lie West, by the 
west wind to the Fast, by the north wind to the South and l>y the south 
wind to the Xorth. Imagine also that there should be in the ocean a one- 
eyed tortoise which raises its head once only at the end of a century. Now 
what do you say, () Bhikkhus, would that one-eyed tortoise put its neck into 
the hole of the yoke or not r” 

“If it should at all, O Lord”, replied the Bhikkus, “it would do 
so by the rarest chance only and 1 hat at the end of a very long period of 
time.” 

“ Far sooner indeed, O Bhikkhus,” said Buddha, “ would that one-eved 
tortoise put its neck into that only hole of the yoke than would an 
ignorant man who has once fallen into one of the evil //*///*• (i. c., birth 
among- brute beasts, goblins or in hell) would be able to regain birth among 
human beings.” 

Such is the dillieulty of attaining human birth, “ liven those who die 
ofT from the world of gods”, says MigArjima, “if they have not anv 
residuum of good karma left, they too must irrevocably be horn, according 
to their merit, among brute boasts, goblins or in a region of bell.” 

Therefore a man should make the most of his human existence, for, as 
NagArjiina says “ whoever born as a human being commits sin, is more 
foolish than one who useth for vomiting purposes vessels made of gold and 
set with gem.” 

What then, according to Buddhism, is the one thing needful for deliver- 
ance? It is character. And character, as Novalis puts it, is nothing hut a 
A pui'H mmi ht. import- perfectly educated will* 1. herd ore, it is the para - 

imco for moksliii or . , t 

ilolivvreiicc. mount duly of man to control Ins' will or, as it 

is called in Buddhist Sanskrit, his riff, tut , a word translated ordi- 
narily by ‘mind* or ‘heart.' The restlessness of mind is, in Buddhist 
works, compared to that of a wild monkey or of an excited elephant 
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which has to he tied up with the rope of mindfulness Thus 

NflK&rjnna says to King; Sadvfthana in liis Friendly Epistle, “It is not 
necessary to tell yon in many words that you need not fear, seeing {hat 
there is a useful counsel to this effect: ‘Subdue your mind for the Blessed 
One has declared that the mind is the root of all our conditions’.” 

hs one of llit; fragments of the Sanskrit Dharmapada unearthed at Turfan 
lias it. 

Mast then a nuu) embrace lindd/risw la order to attain deli re ranee '/ 
Buddhism replies : “No.” It is enough that a man should know wlnit is 
right, and what is wrong, and when a man knows really and truly what is 
right and realises also the penalty to he paid for not doing it at the proper 
time, he assuredly will not swerve from the path of rectitude. Man, 
whatever his faith may he, will always reap the fruits of his Karma, or, 
as the great Athenian poet has said, “lie who does must hear the conse- 
quences of his deed — this is an old-world law” (Aeschylus Choephori. 1. 310). 

The Good I jaw, says Buddha in the Anguttara NikAya, knows no 
limitation of time or place, and holds good “whether Buddhas arise, or 
whether they do not arise.” And as true it is that every cause must he 
followed by its effect, so true it is that whatever good or evil a man does 
here follows him when he departs this life 

TTOPrWgSTfa WC II 

In this respect Buddhism is perhaps much more catholic*, than Christianity 
theoretical or practical. The prospect holdout hy Christianity to the virtuous 
heathen after death is certainly not very hopeful. T do not know what a 
Christian Missionary would reply to you, were you to ask him what 
destiny or abode awaited Yasisht.lia or Kanva or Yudhisluhira orBlushma 
or any such good and great men who nourished in India ages before the advent 
of Jesus Christ on this earth. But the ease* of such men and of many others 
who nourished in this country after the crucifixion of Christ but whose lot it 
was not to read or hear of him, — I mean men like Sankara, Kamanujn, 
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Chaitanya or Nanak — was first taken up by the great Italian poet, Dante 
Alighieri who in the nineteenth canto of the Paratlino describes how in the 
Heaven of Justice there arose in his mind a hope that he may find at last 
the solution of the problem which had so long tortured him, viz., the reason 
of the exclusion of the virtuous heathen from heaven, a decision so contrary 
in seeming to Ood’s justice, and how he then addressed the just kings 
who composed the Divine Eagle, in the following words: — 

“A man is born upon the bank of the Indus and then; is none there to 
speak or read or write of Christ ; and all his desires and actions are good so 
far as human reason sees. He is sinless in life and in speech, lie dies 
unhaptised and without faith. Where is the? justice in his being damned ? 
Where is his fault if lie does not belief?” 

For this harmless and unimpertinent query Dante first receives an un- 
celestial objurgation but is subsequently told : — 

"To this realm of heaven never rose one who believed not in 'Christ./ 
neither before nor after he was crucified. But see many cry ‘Christ,, 
Christ/ who on the day of judgment shall he far less near to him than 
such as know not Christ.” 

Buddhism does not limit its blessings to any particular division of time 
or place, for it believes in Buddhas that preceded (Jautama Buddha, the 
son of King Suddhodana, as well as in Buddha# to conn 4 , seeing that 
every living beiug has in it the latent germs of Buddhahood. Buddhism 
deprecates all ambition for the attainment of an existence in heaven, for 
"as the pleasure to be enjoyed in heaven is great, the pain of dying there 
is proportionately greater,” and it regards as the highest among all blisses 
the bliss of the cessation of desire. Buddhism in its universal applicability 
is summed up in the well known verse of the Dhammapada : — 

, "Sabha-|>A]n!#g* akaranam kusa lass’ upasampada 
sacci tapary odApanam etam Buddhana s A sail am.” 

"Not to commit sin, to practice virtue, to purify one’s heart— these 
three precepts represent the essence of the teachings of the Buddhas of all 
ages.” 
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He who rallies out in his life these three precepts of ]mrity will attain 
to lliat. stage of supreme perfection which Buddhism calls Tathfigatahood, 
Christianity “godliness” and which Aristotle, breaking through his habi- 
tual reserve, enthusiast ieally extols as the development, of the principle of 
immortality within us (Kth. N. JO. 7“8 rndrehrttii al/uuiattzomeii”'). 

fswcsriifawT i 

swNWr*n%: i 
uvi qffirf^ ro i R ; 11 

“What a marvel ! This human frame, the* very emblem of impurity, 
becomes, through Ihe alchemy of Enlightenment, the* priceless image of 
Biuldhahood. Firmly lay hold, therefore, of this sovereign elixir. () ye 
who wander about from birth to birth, like traffickers from market to 
market, seize this priceless pearl of enlightenment-, the excellence of which 
has been realised by Sages who alone arc the leaders of this caravan of 


existence.” 



CHAPTER III. 

T II K S.VKV ASTLT V AVADINS. 1 


Most of you will recollect t.lw 1 great excitement which was created in tin* 

year 1 1.MJP, nil over the journalistic world, by lengthy telegraphic me wa ges 

detailing the importance of the archeological discoveries made by Dr. 

Spooner in the North Western Frontier of India. To the energetic 

An in t mil net ion f.o iho excavator himself it must liave been a source of no ordi- 

S ;i rv ;i s t i r i v :i vfulin ... 

scIiohI. nary satisfaction to led that he liad at last succeeded in 

putt int» a his hand on what appeared, heyond doubt, to be the contains of the 
great. Stupa of fvanislika, which, according; to Hioucii Tsang, was nrginally 
lot) feet in height and had a suporstnietuiv of gilt copper disc's together 
with a large iiyo-stn.god base. 


The naval Chinese t raveller relates in his account of the const met ion of 

the Stupa that, “it was built by Kanislika in fullilment of Buddha's prophecy 

to Ananda to the effect that 100 years after the Tathagata’s Niavana a 

sovereign named Kanislika would reign over all Ja-mlmdvipa and would 

raise a Stupa in which would be collected many of Buddha's tlesli and hone- 

relics. ” On the authority of lfiouen Tsang’, to whose credit it must be sa/tl 

% 

that he ne\er wilfully makes an incorrect statement, the officers of the 
Archicologieal 1)0, Kirt merit concluded that- the relies enclosed in the precious 
casket diseovered in Knnishka's Stupa must be the “long missing” bom's 
of Buddha. bimself. This identification came at a most opportune moment, 
for the contents of the casket excavated in the Piprawa Tope with its 
ambiguous inscription, had already commenced to arouse suspicion in the 
learned world as to its claims to sanctity, although scholars were not wanting 
even in Europe? who sincerely believed that the bones in question were in 
reality a porlion of the body-relic of Gautama Buddha. 

To this category belonged the late Professor PiseheJ in whose yet unpub- 
lished lectures on the Prakrita Languages, if 1 remember aright, the 
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Piprawa Tope is actually called the Tomb of Buddha. But oriental 
scholars in general, and we Buddhists in particular, are deeply grateful 
to Dr. Fleet’s learning and ingenuity which has at last proved, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the only possible meaning, which can be extracted 
from the correct order of the words of the inscription, is that the hones belong 
to the Sakyas, the clansmen of (Sautarna Buddha. With the progress of 
Archaeological discovery, Buddha’s bones will probably become as numerous 
in the centuries to <*01110 as fragments of the True Cross on which Jesus Christ 
was crucified were in the middle ages. And even if the bones discovered in 
Kanishka’s Stupa turn out to be those of a less eminent personage than 
Buddha, the zeal and the industry of the learned explorers deserves no detrac- 
tion from the praises which have already been bestowed on it, for did not the 
great German explorer l)r. Schliemann himself arrive at a similar conclusion 
when, after one of his interesting excavations, lie telegraphed to the King of 
Greece that he had at last lighted upon the corpse of the mighty Agame- 
mnon V 


Iliouen Tsang, ns Thomas Watters, his latest translator, points out, 
records eh icily what he had learnt from hearsay or oral tradition prevalent 
Is Hio u<'n Tsan*r\s hi the localities which he visited. Even the prediction 
rmwet 1 J ,U ~ about tlie building of Kanishka’s Tope to which he re- 
fers in his travels is said in the Sacred Canon to have been made by Buddha 
not to Anauda, as Iliouen Tsang seems to think, but. to the Boddhisattva 
Vajrapfini iu a hamlet named Khar jura where Buddha pointed to a small hoy 
making a mud Tope at a little distance and told Vajrapani that on the identi- 
cal spot, four centuries later a King named Kanishka would erect a stupa 
which would lie known to posterity as Kanishka’s Stupa. It is also worth 
noting as I once mentioned to that amiable scholar and archaeologist, the late 
Dr. Ernst- Theodor Bloch, that in a Chinese work preserved in the Imperial 
Library at Tokyo, which treats of Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India and 
out of India and is the composition of a Chinese pilgrim who visited Kani- 
shka’s Stupa in question at least two centuries earlier than Iliouen Tsang, 
there occurs absolutely no mention of Buddha’s relics having been deposited 
their either by Kanishka or by any of his successors. Dr. Theodor Bloch too 
had his doubts about the genuineness of these supposed relics of Buddha and 
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expressed a desire to me to have* the extract I had referred to transcribed 
and translated; hut alas! it was not given to rhe to satisfy the curiosity of 
t hat anient and unselfish scholar so early lost to ns. 

I)r. Theodor Bloch agreed with me in thinking that the teachings of 
Buddha are infinitely more important to humanity than Buddha's body- 
relics, so that, the ((iiestion of the genuineness of the hones found in 
Kanishka's Tope matters but little to us. On the other hand, the Kharo- 
shthi inscription which the casket hears is much more to our purpose. The 
exact words I do not recollect, but the inscription contains a respectful 
mention of the Teachers of the Sarvasf itvavadi ns ('dedn/dtidm fwrrdxtH.rard- 
dhtdni pariynt/ic ). Now who were these teachers of the SarvAstitvavadins, 
and why should they of all persons have found preference in an inscription 
of this nature ? These two questions will have to he answered, before we 
enter upon a detailed examination of the philosophical tenets of IheSar- 
\ Asti tvavad ins. 

As is well known to most of you, in Buddha's life-time his disciples 
were saved from the curse of a schism, thanks to the magnetic personality 
„„ of their teacher. But tradition relates that when ll(> 


COllSlTVHtlVO 


I.VOK.VS had lapsed after the death of the Ureal Teacher, 

IJuddlustH. there arose; amongst his followers a violent controversy 

regarding the theory and practice of the \ inaya, or rules for the order, which 
divided them, sit last, into two bitterly antagonist ic camps. T he conservative 
party came to he designated as the Sf/tavtra* or ‘the Elders' while 
their opponents, who constituted the liberal or, more properly speaking, 
the progressive section, styled themselves Un/trUnufjItila or Members 
of the Great Congregation. The details of this memorable contro- 
versy have not come down to us in all their fullness, hut this much 
we know for certain that one of the fundamental points of difference related 
to the question of the attainment of Buddhahood by a sentient creature. 
The Sthaviras maintained that; Buddhahood was a quality that had to he 
acquired and accordingly laid great stress on the observance of the rules of 
the V inaya and the practice of the injunctions to morality, which in their 
opinion was the sole means whereby Buddhahood could he attained* The 
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Maluinangliikas, oil the other hand, declared, on the strength of certain 
passages of the Sailed Canon, that Buddhahood was a quality inborn in 
every human being, and that by adequate development it was capable of 
raising its possessor to the rank of a Tathfigatha. The views of the 
Sthaviras found adherents in Northern India, and theireentre was Kasl 


This Sthaviravada or the Orthodox View of the Blders is said to he the 
’ , _ , . A , , lineal ancestor of Ceylonese Buddhism which loves to 

I ho StliMviravtiuM. sum 

Coyloncso Buddhism. style itself ThemvAda (Sh\ ‘Sthavira' = /V/ ‘Thera’). 
Tint the alleged ancestry is unfortunately based on such evidence ns appears to 
my limited intellect to border well-nigh on fiction and mythology. 
The Mahasanghikas — whose leaders curiously enough are identilied with 
the YAlsiputnyas by the half-fabulous chronicles of Ceylon, although 
Ysisumitra expressly ineludes the latter among the SthnviravAdins- - 
Hourislied chielly in R astern and Western India. Its main centre was 
the Kingdom of Magadha which welcomed with open arms these 


precursors of the MahayAna ( for the Mahasanghikas really were such), just as 
in the days of king Bimhisara it had hailed with enthusiasm the teachings 
of the royal ascetic of the Sakysi race. By the commencement of the 

The schisms of the < <mtury after Buddha’s death, the Mahasanghikas 

Mnhiisiin^hikn. were split up into nine different schools, vi/.. the 

(1) MulamahAsanghikas, 1 (:>) HkavyavahArikas, 2 (3) Rokot tarn radius/ 
( t) KaurukullakA, 1 (5) Bahns’rnt i va/’ (fi) Pnijflslptivadins/ 1 (7) Caityasailas, 7 
(8) Avarasailas/ (J)) UttarnAailas. 11 


An account of the views held by these short-lived schools falls bevond 
the people of my lectures, as my subject is 'Systems of Buddhistic* thought: \ 
hut, those of you who are curious to know their tenets will lind sufficient 
materials to satisfy your curiosity, in the three Chinese versions of 
Vasumitra’s “Treatise on the Points of Contention between the Different 
Schools of Buddhism.” 


The SthaviravAdins too had also by this time split up into two schools, 

1 Jap: Konj)on-drii.<hu-bn. 4 Jnp: Lwisn-htt. 3 Jap: S'ifw-xIniMe-hii. 

* Jilp : Kri-rn-hn, 5 J u p : Tfnnon-hu. 0 Jap: tfclint-lw-bn. 

' Jay : Jff-snftJm. * Jrrp: St i-znnjil-bv . B Jap : Holw -san jfi-bu > 
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TIm' Hfliitius nl ! tlu* v * /j - 0) Ihi'mmnniiti , 1 and (ii) $>1 mix! if utriuli //a* ; 
Stliuvn-availM. and in. the course of the fourth century after Buddha’s 

death, nine more schools sprang up out of the original Sthaviravadins. *Tlu> 
names of these are : 


(1) Yatsiputnyas ; * 2 * (2) Oliannot tarns ; " (o) Bhadrayanikas ; 1 

(I*) Sammitiyas ; 5 (5) Shinmigarikas /’ (•>) Malii.s;W.ikas ; 7 (7) Dharma- 
guptakas ; M (cS) Kasyapiyas (!)) Sant ran tikas. 


These eleven schools of the Sthaviravada. together with the nine schools, 
which sprang from t lit* Mahasanghika, make uj) the twenty schools of the 
Ifinayana, which are mentioned in Vasumilra’s treatise. JIow these sub- 
divisions arose from the two main divisions is not. 

Mow ilioso sulalivi- 

sions iiroMc iVom tliu exactly known to us. A few stray informations can 

two main schools ‘t 

he gathered from Vnsmnitni. For instance the Balui- 
svutiyas owed their estrangement from (lie original Mahasanghika school 
to the fsicd, that unlike the hitter, they denied the transcendental character 
of :dl the teachings of Buddha, excepting the doctrines of (a) universal 
impermanence, (1>) universal suffering, (c) universal ‘sunyatiV or void, 
(d) universal {uidlumn or non-ego, and (e) ‘NTirvana. being the only nil in.’ 
Again, the Mahasanghika school discarded the IVajfiaptivadins who there- 
upon formed a separate school by themselves, because, while the former 
maintained that the actual state of dharma exists in the present, only 
and not in the past and the future, the latter went a step further and 
boldly atlirmed that even in the present the* actual state of dharma 
has no real existence except in the case of the five skmiilbaz or ‘constituents 
of being.’ 

Likewise among the Sthaviravadins, the Sautraniikas formed them- 
selves into an independent school, because of (heir adherence of the Sutra 
Vi taka, or the Section consisting of the discourses of Buddha, to the rejec- 
tion of the: two other Pi takas viz., the Yinaya or the Bides for the Order, 
and the A hhidlmrrna or Philosophy. Their opponents, the' most influential 


1 Jap: Sextan -JO -bn. 

1 Jap: Ken -eh u-L it. 

1 Jap: Kechi-bu. 


a Jap: J)nkn-yh i-bu. 
5 Jjlp: Sht)-V>ln-hu. 
s Jnp: lln-zCuh n t 


Jap: lln-jiu-ba. 

,i Jap : M itsnrhi-Ff1n*hn . 
v Jap: Ov-lio-bu. 
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schools of the Sthavimvfula whom they designated under the eomrnon tit 
of VaihhAsliikas or ‘Adherents of the VibhAshA (or Commentary on the 
Abliidbarma)’ attached themselves exclusively to the Abhidharmapifcaka 
and, generally speaking, refused to ai-eept the authority of the Sfitrapitaka 
and the Vinayapitaka. In later times, the so-called VaihhAsliikas 
came to be identified with the Sar v As t i tvaviid ins • and the two names 
became mutually interchangeable although, properly speaking, the 
SarvAslitvavadins originally formed a section of the VaihhAsliikas. A 
few of the schools of the Sthaviravada owed their origin to the peculia- 
rities of the customs and habits of the places where they flourished, 
a fact which can be gathered from their very names such ns llainta- 
vmi la, Caitijamihu Araramifa and CU a rami fa. 


In Hindu and Jain a accounts of Buddhist philosophy, we find mention 
Tlio liuddhist schools uf only four schools, viz. (1) the Madlivamika-s, or 

mentioned in Hindft * ' ‘ 

mid Jain:, works. nihilists, (2) the Yogaearas, or subjective idealists, 

(•$) the Saufrantikas, or repi*esentatir>nists and (1) VaihhAsliikas, or presen - 
tationists. The chief tenets of each of these schools fare supposed to be 
summed up in the well-known stanza : — 

to wfawn 

insre t * f% mvngsftRrc i 

top?* ^ toptt: sprfazr. wi w n 


These four probably represented the principal classes of Buddhists who 
flotirisluHl in India at a time when militant Vedantism was hurling its 
missiles against the moribund faith of Sugata. The works of the Buddhists 
so far as I am aware, know of no such fourfold classification, so that, if I 
depart from it, I shall at least have the satisfaction of erring in good 
company, if at all it be an error tq analyse Buddhism from the Buddhist 
point of view. The explanations given of the origin of the names of the 
four classes of Buddhist philosophers in Hindu works, such as the Saw at fa- 
rm naming nt ha, and the Bra A m a v id tjafjhara na, are fanciful and incorrect, 
ignoring as t hey do the historical sequence of the development of thought. 
The passages cited by them in support of their view as to the four classes 
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of opinions being merely an expression of the points of view from whieh 
one and the same thing is considered, are in reality irrelevant , for when 
reffered back to their context the passages do not at all admit of the inter- 
pretation which is forced upon them hy Hindu critics of Buddhism. Take 
for insistence, the well known stanza of Nagfirjuna cited by Madhavaefirva : 



fircpft arf si Oirft 11 

fk^rf% j Rwnnwqw ii 1 

[“The teachings of the Buddhas take their character from the under- 
standings of beings (who hear them). Verily they owe their diversity in 
this world to the fact of (the Biuldhas having employed) a diversity of 
methods (in their teachings). Sometimes they are deep, sometimes thev 
arc superficial, at other times they are both superficial and deep. Yes, then- 
teachings are diverse, but the doctrine of Sunyat.a, the characteristic of 
which is non-dualitv, is not diverse”] 

1 need hardly point out that the Prof. Gough mistranslates the last 
line as “diverse is the doctrine of a universal void whieh is a negation of 
duality.” The Tibetan version of the lines (Tanjur, Rgyud xxxiii 
fob 1-5 b) proves Prof. Gough’s error. 

But when we come to the real meaning of those lines we find that they 
refer not to the four different schools of Buddhism, as MfidhavAearva. makes 
out, but to the two sorts of doctrines taught by Buddha viz., the conven- 
tional [fi(unrrUi) and the transcendental (/ mnumrfha ) of which we have 
already spoken in an earlier lecture. The (octtn r/as,\ica.s for this idea is the 
nth chapter of the Lotus of the Good Law where Buddha is represented as 
saying : 

'tottsit i: i 

wrarfa ^RRfagfM u 

trerfkr fsr wfarw i 

TTO' ^ Hmfifr TITfwR II 

1 ^Sarva-djirwniR-snii^rraliu,** P. JO. 
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^rfci mm* wzm ^ snfasn: i 
fifr ^ n 

imiftqg wrmftr srcr m&m i 

'sriftir fmfa n 

[“Lord of Righteousness tun 1, horn in t li is world to eradicate existence. 
1 preach the I/iw to living beings, having known what. salvation is. Mighty 
nn‘ii of firm understanding* always observe my preachings. Tlic»y even keep 
it a mvstcrv and reveal it not. to living brings. That knowledge is hard 
to understand; and tlm ignorant, should they come to hear it before being 
]>re])ared For it, would foolishly arouse desires in themselves and deviating, 
from the ri*^ht. pari would wander aboul (in sam*Ara). 1 preach in 
accordance with the nature of t he subject and the capacity of the hearer, 
and by diversity of meaning 1 cause riy»l i t views to arise in the minds 
of different people.”] 

The allusion in such passages is obviously to the conventional and 1 lie* 
transcendental doctrines taught by Buddha. The his- 

The historic:) 1 order 

t,f ll \° r,r U 14 '** 1 Sl ‘- torical order of the rise of these four schools, as J luivo 

vctju school 

said before, disproves Mudhavueftrya’s account- of their 
origin. Tims tlu? Yaihlifishikus arose in the third cent ury after Buddha’s death; 
the Sautrinlikas earn 1 in Un* fourth; the Madhyamika school, as Aryadova 
states, came into existence live hundred years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha, 1 and Asanga, the founder of the Y'ogAcAras or the Yijfiana- 
vfulins is, at least, as late as the third century of the Christum era. 
Although Hindu eritics of Buddhism are, in a sense, right. in including 
the Vaibhashikas and the Sant ran tikas in the category of tin 1 
Sarvastitvavadins oil the ground that both seliools believe in the 
reality of the eighteen dhatus, yet it must be borne in mind that the 
Sautrantikas never called themselves Sarvastitvavadins because the author- 
itative works of the latter school were not the same as otlfers. The 
difference between the philosophical tenets of the Vaibhashikas and the 
Sautrantikas are numerous, but, as the limited time at my disposal prevents 

1 Sec? AiTiidevuS commentary on the opening stimza of the “Mwlliyaniika-finBt-rn,” 
(Kumrilavfvas ChincHO version.) 
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Council which Kanishka ■ hold for flu* purpose of reviving the Buddhist 
scriptures. 


“Kanishka, King of Gai»ill»;u , .i, f? s.ivsjllimien Tsn. ng, “was 


li'ival and 


Kanislika’s council in 
(Jaii'llmra. 


powerful monarch ruling over man y mil ions. Ue 
devolcd his leisure hours to tin; studv of tin* Bud- 


dhist scriptures receiving instruction daily in his palace from som Bud- 
dhist monks. As the monks taught him different and contradictory 


interpretations of tin* doctrines owing to their conflicting sectarian 
views, the king became greatly perplexed. Thereupon, the venerable 
IVirsva told the king that during the many centuries that had elapsed 
since Buddha’s death, verious conflicting theories had arisen amongst 
teachers and disciples all of whom differed from one another and 
adhered to their particular views. Hearing this Kanishka. was greatly 
moved and said to IVirsva, ‘I desire to restore Buddhism to its eminence 


and to have the Sacred Canon (Tripifaka) explained according to the res- 
pective opinions of the different schools. IVirsva. hear! ily approved of the 
idcaand the King held a Council. This Council composed one hil;lt of stan/as 
explaining the Sutra, another hikh explaining 1 he Yinava, and a third hi kb of 
stanzas of ./ hh nib u nu n-r } hints!/ ^/,sv/v/ ;v/-v explaining the Ahhidhnrma. For this 
exposition of the Sacred Canon all learning from ihr remotest antiquity 
was thoroughly examined, the general purport and terseness of the text wore 
elucidated, and this learning was spread far and wide for the guidance of 
disciples. When the commentaries were finished, Kanishka had them en- 
graved on copper plates which lie enclosed in boxes of stone and deposited in 
a stupa made for the purpose. He then ordered Takshas (Uuery-Alghans ?) 
to guard the plates so that, heretics might not take them out of the country 
while those who wished to study them could do so in the country.” 


The religious zeal of Kanishka linds ail exact parallel in our own days 
in tlie case of the father of ex-king Thihaw, King Mindo Min of Burma 
whose piety induced him to have the whole of the Pali Tripitaka engraved on 
marble slabs fixed to the ground over which he erected several hundreds of 
temples in order to protect them from the ravages of man and nature. 


What a wonderful find would it ho, if excavators and. explorers, in their 
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Oar hope for the fu en deavour to search for the hones of Gautama Buddha, 
should > hl tl,e ^‘ ars t0 co,nc > % ht upon the 
ment of India. stone boxes which con tain the copper plates deposited 

by Kanishka! An equally important discovery awaits him who should be able 
to locate the Black-bee [Mountain or Bhramara-giri in Southern Kosala 
where King Sadvfiha (this is the right name and not Salnvahaua , for the 
Chinese translate it always by “ Leading right”) built a wonderful five- 
storied viliAra for Nagarjuna quarried out in the mountain itself, in the 
topmost hall of which a copy of the Sacred Canon was deposited. When 
excavations will bring to light a priceless treasure of this description, India 
will be able to explain to herself, without seeking the help of foreign 
scholarship, the complicated philosophy of Buddhism. But, until such a 
day comes, the assistance afforded by the Chinese translator of the Sacred 
Canon cannot be overrated, since their work is far more valuable than t-lu? 
versions of the Kanjur and the Taujur, seeing that, while the Tibetan transla- 
tors spent their energies on the letter of the text, the Chinese translators 
sought to interpret its spirit in language generally plain and straightforward. 
So let us now tern our attention to what we can gather from the Chinese 
Tripitaka about the philosophy of the SarvAstitvavudins. 
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THE TENETS OF THE SARVASTITVAVADIXS. 

The name 'Sar vast, i t va vad ins% means “ ‘AU-is' sayers” ( i. e. “those who 

Tim explanation of maintain the existence of all things”). It is usually 
the name, SarvAaiitra - 

rAtlin. translated by the term “Realists/’ But 'Realism', 

when applied to a branch of Buddhist philosophy, has to be under- 
stood in a sense somewhat different to that which it ordinarily bears in 
.European philosophy Where it is opposed to Idealism and Nominalism. 
Realism, in Buddhist philosophy, does not mean the theory which 
maintains that tho objects immediately perceived by our senses have 
a real existence. It means rather the doctrine which lays down that 
“the substance of all things has a permanent existence throughout the throe 
divisions of time, the present, the past and the future." By 'substance', in 
this connection, is meant what the Greeks called Yiiokcimenon ( Lathi 
'substantia'), or the abiding “substrata" 1 of things. 

Hitherto we have been studying transitory phenomena., but now we shall 

, m , , have to deal with the underlying substance of nil 

The Al>lii(Uinrmal«is:t- * ” 

aastra siiid its plui-e in things and with the methods of t heir analysis, 
tlu? ihiddhiHt htora- ” * 7 

turo * For this purpose we shall have recourse to Yasu- 

haudlm's AbhidharmakoUa which, is perhaps the most systematic ex- 
position of the philosophy of the Hinayana and, what is perhaps not less 
important, which unlike the Abh it thn nn a - m a hdr ihlnUh d-Udx 1m, is more a 
work for study than for reference. It contains a very full account of the 
tenets of the Sarvastitvavfidins. A thorough mastery of this important 
work is the only door of entrance to the philosophy of the Hinayana and, 
consequently also, to that of the MahslyAna. Lest the contents of this 
great work of Vasubaiulhu be supposed 1o be identical with those of any 
exposition of the Pali Abliidhamma, like Anurudha's AUiidhamulllut-mmyaha 
or the Abkidhanimimbara with their voluminous commentaries by the Theras 
of Burma and Ceylon, I shall give you a short account of the Abhidharma- 
kosa-sAstra. You will then see how little it has in common, beyond the 
name, with the quasi-philosopliical Pali treatises like those mentioned 
above. 


Vasubandhu's work is divided into nine chapters, for the lirst eight of 
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Tho rontent of tiio w ^ u ^ 1 there are kdrika * or aphoristic* verses, which 

Ahhi(lhanmikosii-s: A i<<t.r;i. , , . . . . . . . 

are com mentcd upon at consulerahle length m prose. 

The Ninth Chapter lias no kdrikas, being entirely in prose. The Sans- 
krit vvakhya by Ysisomitra contains only the first, eight chapters. 
It does not give the kdrikas. The Tibetan version contained in the 
Tangynr (Yds. (JL fid) contains the 'karikas* as well as all the nine 
chaptets of Yasubandhu*s work. In the Chinese^ Tri pi taka there are 
two complete translations of it, an earlier one by the Indian priest 
Parainarfcha, and a later and, on the whole, better one, by the travellers, 
Hiouen Tsang. 

The subjects treated oi in its nine chapters are as follows : — 

Chapter I. — contains a treatment of the dlidias showing the nature of 
the substance of all things. It consists of forty-four kdrika s*. 

Chapter I l. — contains a treatment of the Tndriyas and of the function 
of things (‘d/tan./as 1 ). It consists of seventy-four kdrikas . 

(N. R — These two chapters contain a general treatment of the 'sasrava* 
and the 'anasrava*, that is to say, the 'Defiled* and the 'ITndefiled*, the 
former being Samsara and the latter Nirvana). 

Chapter III. — contains a treatment of the world iff aka*) considered as 
the outcome of 'sasravn* (or the Defiled /. t\ Samsara). U contains ninely- 
liine kdrikas . 

Chapter IV. — contains a treatment of karma , considered as the causes 
of the Sasrava or Samsara. It. contains one hundred and thirty-one kdrikas 

Chapter V. — contains a treatment of the amt soyas or 'latent evils* 
considered as a condition ( praiyaya ) of the Sasrava or Samsara. It 
contains sixty-nine kdrikas . 

(N. B. — These three chapters explain in detail the causes and effects 
of Samsara.) 

Chapter VI. — contains a treatment of Arhatship considered as an effect 
pf 'anasrava* or Nirvana. It contains eighty-three kdrikas , 
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Chapter VII.' — contains a treatment of knowledge ( prajM) y considered 
as tin; cause (fteltt) of andxrava or Nirvana. It contains sixty-one kdrikas 

Chapter VII L — contains a treatment of Dhyana. or meditation considered 
as a condition (‘pratyaya') of amsruoa or Nirvana. It contains thirty- 
nine kdnkas, 

(N. B. -These three chapters above explain the ca.nses and effects of 

Nirvana.) 

Chapter IX. — contains a refutation of A/>zw//-theories of the Sankhya, 
Yaislu*shika and the Vatsiputriya schools. It is in prose. 

An account of the contents of the Sanskrit work entitled Abhidharnm- 
kosa-vyfikliya hv Yasomitra is to he found in Burnours H i stain' da 
Bondd/usnta Indian and, to some extent, in Rajendralala Mitra’s 
Xrpa/asa B add hist Sanskrit LUerutura. The Bengal Asiatic Society** 
copy of it has been for years with Dr. Lemnann in Germany. Copies 
of it are still available in Nepal, and a transcript of it was lately 
obtained from that country by l)r. Ross at a very moderate expense. 
The importance* of Yasornitra’s lydl'hgd for us consists in the fact 
that it gives us the Sanskrit technical terms of the Abhidharma. it can 
also help us in the restoration of the original Sanskrit karikas the disjecta 
htawljra of which are* seatlereel about in it. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THINGS. 

The Savvastitvavaelius adopt two methods in the*ir classification of things, 

viz., (a) the subjective; (h) the objective*. 

% 

Subjective Classification. — 

According to the subjective method, all things are divided into three 
departments, viz. — 

(a) the five shmlhas or ‘const i Incuts of being’ ; 
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(b) the twelve dy at an as or locations 1 * 3 ; 

(e) the eighteen dhdtns or ‘bases'. 

Objective Classification.— 

According to the objective method all things are classified into : — 

(a) things incom posit (‘asamskrita-dhanna’) 

. (b) things composite (‘samasknta-dharma'). - 

Asamskrita-dharma — 

1 A sa mskrita-tl h a rma 3 or ‘things incomposite' are those which are not pro- 
duced by other things. They are self-existent and expempt from change. 
Being free from production, they are not liable to destruction ; and being 
indesructible, they are permanent or eternal. They are throe in number, 
viz. — 

(a) ‘ Pra t im u i'hyn-n imdha \ 3 

(b) ‘ Aprat isankh ya-nirud ha 9 , A 

(c) ‘AMso’. 6 

These terms, 1 shall explain later on. Sufliee it to say here that ‘prati- 
sankliya-nirodha’ is another name for Nirva .a, and ‘akasa’ means ‘space’. 
That things eternal are in composite is a truth recognised also by Aristotle 
in bk. xiii of his Metaphysics. 

Samskrita-dharma.— 

Sff Mxkriia-dharnia* or “Things Composite’’ are divided into four, viz. — 

(1) lliipa (*&*?) or 'Matter’ 

(2) Citta (fan) or ‘Mind’; 7 
(8) Caitta (#rf) or ‘Mental’ 

(4) CittaviprayuMa (f^fwpff) or the ‘Non-mental’. 9 
These four classes of composite things together with the inoomposites 
constitute the five-fold objective divisions of things, a knowledge of which 


1 Jap: Mui-(UG). 

4 Jap: Hi-chakn-metsu. 

7 Jap: Shin-(b6). 


* Jap: Ui-(hO). 

# Jap: Ko-M. 

8 Jap: Shinjio-(ho). 


3 Jap: Chaku-jnetsu. 
8 Jap : Shiki-(ho). 

• Jap : iVsM-(M)- 
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ami of the subjective classification together with that of the two forms of 
truth viz. the transcendental and the conventional, leads, according to the* 
»Sarv5stitvavadins or, more correctly speaking, the Vaibhashikas (of whom 
the former were really a branch), to the attainment of Nirvana, exactly in 
the same way as the condition laid down by the Xait/dt/ifots for the 
attainment of the .summit m lonnm is the knowlcgc of the truths concerning 
‘demonstration*, ‘the demonstrable/ and a host: of other things detailed in 
the opening aphorism of Gautama's Nyaya-sutras. The aim of the subjec- 
tive classification of things is said to he the removal of delusion and the 
attainment of right knowledge whereby the true nature of all things may 
become intelligible. 

Students of the Pali Canon will recollect the constant reference which 
occurs there to this efficacy which is supposed to be inherent in a knowledge 
ul' the xl'n ini has, il/tdftrx and di/atinnis. For instance, in the ThcrigathS 
the line % 

li Sd mr dhammam ttih'xexi l m lnunllt(ti/(tloint<l hat tfj/o” 
occurs twice, once in the gat has of an unknown Theri and again in those of 
Sona who calls herself the ‘Immovable daughter of the Teacher', i Dint d 
miff/nt. f'itmjf amhi\ which is the correct reading and not the fanciful text of 
Plvirmapala, the commentator, nor the emendation of the late Prof. Pisehel 
which is rendered by Mrs. Rhys Davids : 

“f too a m. xfn/ml, »'• trior (jitxlx Immnvaljlr.” 


NATURE AND ENUMERATION OF THINGS COMPOSITE. 


The objective classification further attempts to furnish an explanation 
of the characteristics of the world of mind ami the world of matter. The 

The signification of " orW of '» technically called ‘Put pa' iu 

il'< "oid, Dhaiinn. Buddhist philosophy. Bcfoie wo treat of llu/m, it will 

hi* necessary to explain to you what: is exactly meant by ‘ Samsl-rifa - 
dh arm cd or ‘composite? things'. Of the Samskrit word Dfntrma, as used 
hi Buddhist philosophy, we might say the same thing which has been 
siitl of its Latin equivalent s rrd viz. that it is a blank cheque which 
has to he filled in accordance with the exigencies of the context. 
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( Dharma y moans, in Buddhist Sanskrit, hue, rule, faith , religion, world, 
phenomena, thing, state, etc. In tin? phrase SSamskrita-dharma’, or 
'Asamskrita dharma/ the English word 7 hint/ would host represent, it. Dr. 
Karl Eugen Neumann also translates it by the oorres ponding German won] 
‘Dim/, even in passages where this rendering does not suit the context. 
Thus for example when lie renders the opening line of the Dhammapada 
'by “Manopubbangama dhammii, manose////a, ma-nnmnya” 

“Torn Herzen gehn. die binge a//*, 

Sind herzgchnren , her:gefvgt >} 

and eites in support of his interpretation tin* well known passage of the 
Anguttara Nikslya: — u ) e I’eei dhamma’ ahnsald ge keei dhamma Insald snfdje 
ie-man<pnbb<\ngamd” he reminds one of the Hindu eon vert to Christianity who 
based his refusal to eat ham on a passage he had read in a Hebrew text of 
the Book of Genesis which said, “Cnr*e he ngon llam'\ Dr. Neumann’s know- 
ledge of the Pali canon and the Hindu eon vert’s acquaintance with the Hebrew 
Bible (for in the passage referred to •Ham’ is a variant for ‘Canaan’, and 
Hebrew is the mother of all languages as the eon vert thought) praetieallv 
come to the same result. The quotation from the Anguttara. Nikuya is 
irrelevant, for the word ‘dhamma’ is used there in a quite different sense to 
that which it bears in the opening line of the Dhammapada. The correct 
interpretation of the line is, “Our states of existence (/>. the gafi and tin* 
condition of life in which we are born) are the eonsequenees of our character 
(/>. our good life or had life) in a previous state of existence”, ‘Maud 
here is synonymous with i eiltand and the explanation 1 have given is borne 
out. by a passage from Xiigar jima’s Snhrif/ekha or s Friend fg Epinth? which 1 
have already quoted in a previous lecture {Stanza 1 17 of the Tibetan reman ): — 
“Subdue your mind for the Blessed one has declared that the mind is the 
root of our conditions ( ( dharmdy\ The commentator of the Friendly Epistle, 
Mahamati, says in his explanation, “If your mind is pure, you will be very 
happy, but if it is not so, you wiU be quite unhappy.” 

This explanation is borne out by a passage in t he hamen of the fi.c-Acfor 
Tdlagnta in the Theragdthd where it is said that our eodition in the present 
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life, bo it on earth or in the other galtx, depends entirely on our t tuUtud or 
miud : 

“Ivan heva no citta karnsi brahmano, 
tviim khattiya rajadisi kamsi, 
ve«sa ea sudd A ca hhnvama rkada, 
devattanam vapi tav’eva valiasa, 

1 :iv > eva hetu usura bhavamase, 
tvammiilakam neravika bhavamase, 
at ho tiracchangatapi ckada, 
petal tanam vapi tav* eva vahasa.” 

Prof. Rhys Davids has pronouneed l)r. Neumann’s translation of the 
Pali Dhamrnapada to he the best Diiiopcan version in existence ; hut m 
reality, it <*ontains many errors which ran he defected by a comparison of his 
version with those of the Chinese translators of the Dhamrnapada, in the 
ease of the stanzas whieli are common ft) the Pali recension and the Chinese 
translations. The same remark may he made as regards Dr. Neumann’s 
versions of the poetical works of the Pali Canon. For instance he makes 
himself quite merry over what lie considers to he an error in the versions 
of Max Muller and Pausholl, when they take the word in verse 

of the Dhamrnapada, in the sense of ‘island.* He thinks it must mean ‘light* 
on the strength of a similar phrase in the (Jreat. Sutra of the Decease, where 
Buddha tells his disciples to lie their own light “afftttlljia Uitivdha” In 
utter ignorance of tin; fact that: even in a Chiuose translation of the Dhamma- 
pada the word is taken in the sense of ail island (Skr. dv!p<i), Dr. Neumann 
remarks with characteristic self-complacence : — 

“Kncheircsin des Pali, iihst du ailch sir, 

Spottest dinner selhst untl weisst- nielli wie.” 

V * 

The passage in question is: — 

“So karolii dipam atlauo, 

Khippam vayama, paWito hliava/* 
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That the won! ‘ tU/him ’ must mean island here, is further corroborated 
by ail exactly parallel passage in the Dhammapada (Stanza 25) : — 

4< r////anen’ appamalena sauna mona damena ea 
dipam kayratha medhavi yam oglio nabhiknati.** 

— where the Hoods referred to are the Hood of sensual desire (/td/ttft), 
desire for existence (bftara), wrong view ( ililHti ) and ignorance (nrijjd). 

But, as Dr. Johnson once remarked, in his “Lives of the Poets,” about 
Milton’s finding fault with the Latin of his rival Sahnasius without remem- 
bering that he himsdf lmd committed equally gross blunders, Nemesis is 
always on the watch in such eases. So we ought not to be surprised to 
find Dr. Neumann make nonsense of the following, among other passages 
of the Theragatha. Here the word ‘disii* means ‘enemies/ as the context 
sllows and the commentator tells us, and not ‘quarters of the sky* as Dr. 
Neumann will have it : — 

“cakkhum sari ram upahauti i-o/o/am 
nihiyati vannabalam lnali ea 
anandino tassa disa bhavanti, 
bitesino nassa sukhi bhavanti.” 


The passage simply means that when a man dies his enemies become 
glad and his friends become sorry. But Dr. Neumann disdaining common 
sense renders — “The free breezes are our dearest, friends and he who wishes 
to console us and mitigate our pain is sail and cheerless.” — 


“Die freien Lufte sind uns liebste Freunde, 

Wer trosten, lindern will, ist triibe, lastig.** 

Apologising for this digression, which has its justification in the fact 
that the state of Buddhist learning in the Western World has not yet 
reached the degree of protection which it sometimes loves to claim, I pass 
on to explain the word ‘ Samkrila / 


The word “Samsktita” in Buddhism bears only its etymological meaning, 


The House of Sums* 
kritu-dharnia . ■ 


namely that of “put together” (=/,//./. confectus ). 
‘Sarnsk f ita-dha rmas’ or 'composite things* are, according 
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to the Abhidlmrma-kosa, those which are produced by an aggregate 
of causes and conditions, as for example rtf jut : — 

Yasubandhu lays special stress here on the plurality of causes, because, 
... t according to Buddhist philosophy, no effect can ever 

produce an\ effect. ] )( , p WK | uew ] by a *i mjh cause. There must he, at 

least, two causes to produce an effect : — 

sraqnrere re rf grei ft irarcNr: i 

In the Abhidharma-kosa, ‘Samskrita-dharmas* are detailed in a kart ha 
the Sanskrit original of which was : — 

t *pr. TOcrafn: qwwr: I 

lliouen Tsang inter])rets this to mean : 

“Again, composite things an? the Five Skandhas, viz; /iff/nt etc., the 
Path of the World, things which have a name, which have the capacity to 
attain deliverance and which have a cause.” 

Vasubandhu further goes on to explain : 

“By the Five Skandhas are meant the Skandhas beginning from ‘Rfipa* 
and ending with ‘Vijnana*. All Composite Things are included in these Five 
Skandhas. They are produced by a plurality of causes, lor nothing can be 
produced by a single cause. Composite Things are called the Common 
Path of the World, — a path which has been gone through (by sentient 
creatures) in former times, is being gone through at the present time, and 
will he gone through in future time. Again, ‘Things Composite* are 
called ‘Kathavastu* or ‘the Object of Words.* ‘Katha* means ‘word* the 
basis of which is its particular sound and meaning. Thus all Composite 
Things are included under ‘Kathavastu.* Again, ‘Composite Things* 
are called ‘Savimukta.* ‘Vimukti* means ‘Deliverance for ever from 
Kamsara.’ It is another name for Nirvana. The name ‘Savimukta* 
is given to them because all composite things possess the capacity for 
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ultimate deliverance. Lastly, it is called 'Savastuka’ or 'having a cause/ 
‘Vasti/ here means 'cause/ ”* 

H’lic doctrine of no-effect lining produced by a single cause, excludes from 
the pale of Buddhism, monotheism and the theory of the creation of the 
world out of nothin**-. In an earlier lecture, 1 have pointed out that the 
Ceylonese commentator, Buddlui^hosha, bases his denial of the existence of 
an extra-mundane uni ve i*se-c reati n «; deity on this very doctrine. 'Composite 
or ‘Samskrito-dharmas’ are divided into 72, if we analyse them in 
detail, viz., eleven 'Rupa dharnias’ ; one ‘Cittadlmrma’ , forty-six 'Caitta- 
dharmas^ and fourteen ‘ C it ta vipray nk ta-sam skara-dh arm as ’ or '1 I n mental 
Camposite Things/ These seventy-two composite Mharmas^ together with 
the three incomposito 'dharmas' (viz. 'akasa\ ‘pratisankhya nirodha ? and 
c aprastisankliya-nirodha > , make up the complete tale of the Seventy-five 
Dharnias. 

1 “Tliu Al»liidliarma.-kos»i-5astiii, Clmp. 1. 
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RELATION BETWEEN THE SUBJECTIVE AND THE OBJEC- 
TIVE CLASSIFICATION OF THE DH ARMAS. 

In the accompanying diagram, given for convenience of reference, tfie 
relation between the subjective and the objective classification of all the 
Dharmas, is clearly brought out . 

Tlio Hvc divisions T , gkandhas. The twelve n.vataniis. The eighteen dhntiis. 

ot wm /o (llmrmiis. 


(11) ■ ^ 


ftwil; (1), 


(46 ) (\ thn 


ftiip - 

^SKTnnri: (14) 


( 3 ) 


si* femng: 
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EXPLANATION OF THE SEVENTY FIVE DH ARMAS. 


Thu shortness of time which is at my disposal, prevents me from onterint 


The stepping-stone 
from the VI in; iv aim to 
tlu» Muhuyuna philo- 
Bophy. 


upon a detailed exposition of the seventy five Dharmas 
which represent the objective classification of the world 
of mind and matter according to the Sarvastitvavadins. 


Some day when Vasubhandhu's Abhidharma-kosa-sastra is reston'd or 
translated accurately by eompetent s(*holars, from its Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, Indian and European students of philosophy will find no difficulty 
in familiarising themselves with the Abhidharma of the Savvftstitvavfidins, 
which forms the stepping-stone from the llinayana to the Mahaysina philo- 
sophy. In this connection, a word of warning to the unsuspecting student 
will not be out of place. Beware of confounding the Sanskrit Abhidharma- 
kosa with Abhidharma treatises of modiseval PAH writers. The two have 


very little in common beyond tin* name. A glance at the contents of the 


Abhidhammattlmsangaha 1 which has recently been translated into English 
and annotated by an industrious Burmese scholar, and revised by the learned 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, will clearly show that the much-vaunted Abhidharmna 
of Yfili literature is the production of a doubtful ancestry, and represents a 
system of unauthentie philosophy which grew up in absolute isolation in the 
middle* ages in Southern India ( Kanchipura ), Ceylon and Burma.. To 
return to the seventy live Dharmas, I shall first take what are known as 


Rif pit- D/nmims. 2 

Rupa (/if. form) when used as a technical term in Buddhist philosophy, 
The aiw of /CtV<- signifies that which has resistiveness or capacity to 
ilhunuU' obstruct the sense organs, as the Abhidharma-ko&t 

defines it. Rflpa-dharmas an: eleven in number, namely, the five sense organs, 
the five sense objects and Avijfiapti, 3 * that is to say, unmanifested Hupa y 
a difficult philosophical term of which, I shall give an explanation , later on. 

1 Compendium of philosophy. ( Published for the ‘Pali Text Society* by Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Prosa.) 

- Japanese : 8hiki-hC>. 

3 Japanese : Miihijo-nhiki. 
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Among these eleven kinds of Rupa-dharmas, the material things are regarded 
as collective organisms consisting of the four fold substratum of 
Riipa (colour as well as form), (i and ha (smell), liana (taste), 

and Sjiarm (contact). The unit possessing this fourfold substratum 
is known as ParawdntP or the ultimate atom which defies analysis. 

Pam rnniiii ornUimatu "Analysis of JM/vt”, says Vnmbhuidhv, “ultimately 
8to ' 11- firings us to Pn m mil dh which accordingly is the small- 

est particle of Rd/ia”. A mncli fuller account is given in the Ahhidharma 
\[a // dr ifi/i <Uh d -sax fra which says: — te Pa ra in dim is the minutest form of 
Rdpa. It can not he pierced through or picked u p or thrown away. It 
cannot be placed anywhere* or trampled or seized or attracted. It is neither 
long nor short, nor square nor round, neither curved nor straight, neither 
high nor low. Lt is indivisible, unanalysable, invisible, inaudible, unt as tabic 
and intangible ”. 2 

Thus, according to the Sarvastitvavadins, matter is indestructible. By 
itself a Parautdua exists only in the future* and in tlu* past, that is to say, 
before it enters into combination with other Puraanitms, and after it has 
disintegrated itself from the Paranninns with which it has entered into com- 
bination. In the present time, however, it does not exist by itself, but in 
combination with other Paraindimx. By itself, a Vara in dim, is imperceptible. 
It becomes perceptible only when it combines with other Para wan tat. The 
perceptible atomic unit, according to the Sa r v as t i tva vftd i n s, is not a 
Pa raw A an , but an Arm which is a combination of seven Paramdimx which 
are placed in the following manner : in the centre there is one Paramdim 
round which cluster six Parannumx , one from each side, namely, east, west., 
north, south, above, and below. 


The material things of tin; universe an* said to be made up of atoms in 


Tin* on lev of the 
atoms eonsti tot mar the 
ii ni verse. 


the following order: — 


Jnpanc&o : Uok\t-bi. 

Xnnjio’s fat. Vo. 1263 ; Case. 136. 

16 
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7 Paramdnvs =1 Ann 

7 A lifts =1 Gold dust 1 = 40 Para man us. 

7 Gold dusts = 1 Water dust 2 = 343 Paramdnvs. 

7 Water dusts =1 Rabbit hairdust 3 = 2401 Paramattas. 

7 Rabbit, hair dusts =1 Sheep hair dust. 1 == 16,807 Paramdnv * ?. 

7 Sheep hair dusts =1 Cow hair dust 5 = 1 17,6 40 Paramdnvs. 

7 Cow hair dusts ?=] Window hole dust 0 = 823,543 Pa raw dints. 

7 Window hole dusts =1 Louse 7 = 5761,801 Paramdnvs . 

7 Lice = 1 bug 8 = 40353,607 Par am an vs. 

7 lings =1 Barley grain w = 282,1 75,2 M) Para Manns. 

7 Barley grains =1 Fingertip 10 = 1075226743 Para maun*. 

In the above manner all the largest material things in the universe, sueli 
as mountains and seas are made up of the corresponding number of 
Para nidn ns. 

The atoms are firing //tings and possess all the four qualities of the four 
great (dements, viz: earth, air, lire, and water. In this m sitter 1 beg leave 
to point out what I consider to be 1 an error on the part of ^ankaraearya. 

Hit a hi ra’s Error. 

In his account of the Sarvastit vavadins Sankariieiiryji observes: — 



WSJTSfT trri i”" 

Before discussing the passage, let me point out to you that there is every 
reason to believe that the whole sentence, from 

Each ntorn possesses 

the four qualities. ‘ca/vs/tfat/P to ‘sam/tant/an/P , reads like a quotation from 

a Buddhist work. Its meaning is perfectly clear. Tt signifies that the 
atoms of earth and the other elements are possessed, all of them, of the 
qualities of roughness, viscousness, heat and moveahleness, and that it is their 

I i 2 i 3 aTsrrsr: i 4 i 9 jffcsr. i fl TOmflwni: i 

7 i 8 m: i . 0 m: i 10 i 

•s j 

II Tlrnlmift-sfttrn.saiikara-TMiashya.Tn, TT. 2. 4. Sfttm IS. 
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combination which produces earth etc This is the legitimate interpretation 
oC the passage for, according to the Buddhists, the atoms are the same in all 
the elements, and each atom possesses the four qualities, viz : those of earth, 
nir, fire and water. Now as it appears from the commentators of Sankara, 
who, in all probability, represent the traditional interpretation handed down 
by him, Sankara misunderstood the meaning of the Sanskrit compound 

in the context. lie thought that 
flic four qualities mentioned there belonged respectively to the four elements. 
Accordingly the Ratnaprabha, the Bhamaii and Anandagiri make out that, 
according to the Buddhists, the atoms of Earth arc hard, those of water are 
viscous, those of lire are hot, those of air are mobile. I)r. Thi bunt’s version 
follows the interpretation of the commentators, while Prof. Deny sen’s 
German version retains the ambiguity of the original Sanskrit.* 

That the compound in question does not bear the meaning given to it 
by Sankaracarya and his commentators, is clear from the following extract 
from the Abhidh a r m a - v i bit d*h m< U Ira which exists in the Chinese version of 
llioueu Twang : 1 2 

"How do you know that the qualities of all the 
question. four Maltdbh titan (viz : earth, air, lire and water) arc 

inherent in the par a aid nun” ? 

“We know this, because, the possession by the atoms of the distinctive 
characteristics and special functions of the four 
Answer elements can be inferred in the ease of all material 

things from the following fact, viz : — 

“The characteristics of the earth can he perceived by the sense-organs in 
Solids. But the eharaet eristic of water also is discernible in solids, beeau.se 
if it did not exist in it, gold, silver or copper and tin could not be reduced 
to a melting form.” 

“Again if the characteristic of water did not inhere in the atoms, they 
could not have coherence. And if the characteristic of fire did not inhere 

1 Ni*o Doussou’s “Die Sutras dos Vedanta,” pp. IMA-O. 

‘ The AblnMlifU-mu-rnaliil-vihhiislui-wifliJi, ftimciili J 31. 
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in them, tire could not be produced by striking 1 a Hint with a piece of iron. 
Preservation being the characteristic quality of lire (that is, heat), accord- 
ing to Buddhism, if the atoms had not the characteristic quality of fire 
inherent in them, material things would be incapable of preservation. 
Lastly, if movement, the characteristic quality of wind, were absent in the 
atom, things would not move, or grow, or perform any other function im- 
plying movement.” 

So, it is clear that Sankaracarya made a mistake about the meaning 
of the passage. T now pass on to the Four MuhaUnUam. 

If all material things are but collections of atoms, how is it that, the 
characteristics of the atoms being the same, they 

Tho four Malmbhu- .. ,. , . . # . 

turn. (hirer according to their nature, some ot them being 

solid, others being liquid and the other again being 
gaseous? In order to answer this quest ion, Buddhist philosophy has re- 
course to the theory of the four great elements or .MuJuUjIihIum viz : 
earth ( sfirlt ) or solidness, water ( WT ) or moisture, tire ( ?T3f ) or 
heat, and air ( ) or motion. Buddhism maintains that the? mutual 

resistance of material things is due to the quality of earth, or, the solidness 
inherent in them ; the mutual attraction of things is due to moisture, or 
the quality of water ; their capacity for ripening and being free from 
decay is due to their possession of heat or the nature of tire, and lastly, 
their power of growing is due to their being endowed with the quality of 
the air, viz : movabilitv. According to Vasubandhu the four great 
elements are to be observed from three aspects, viz : (a) as things, (b) from 
their natures, (c) from their functions. 1 

Thing Nature Function, 

Earth ( sftNft ) Solidity ( ) Holding together ( ) 

Water ( ) Moisture ( ) Cohesion ( ) 

Fire ( ) Heat ( ^ ) Impelling ( mfn ) 

Air ( 3U} ) Motion ( ) Growing ( ) 


See thu “Abliirlhnrruu-ku&i-suBrn, 11 Chap. i. 
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The kfirika in which these facts are men tinned ran originally as 


follows : — 

“WfWtffa q fegnfc TUfsi W& I 

^nftf «mr Tfftry 4)otanf5 h” 1 

The name * MahubhnUuu 9 is further explained In Vasnhandhu as 
follows : — The word c bln* lain 9 means basis and ‘waha 9 
Tin 1 nR-aiiii»^ of Mu* means great, i.e. universal to all material suhstanees. 

word, Muha bliu turn. 

The power of these elements is not only very great, 
but it constitutes the ground work of every ///>/'. Or in other words, the 
minx are constituted by these four great elements. We have already pointed 
out. that the qualities of the four great elements are commonly possessed 
by all material things ; but why is it, we repeat, that the atoms being* the 
same, some things are solid, others are liquid, while others again are 
gaseous. The answer to this question, from the Buddhist point- of view, 
would be as follows In this material world there 
l>ll(>r ^ v are two sorts or energy, active and potential. Accord- 

ingly, although all material things have the quality 
of the four elements, it happens that, certain elements in one ease display 
active energy, while the others possess hut a potential energy which does 
not act. Thus, for instance, in the ease of a blazing flame, heat or the 
nature of tire predominates as the active energy over the nature of the 
three other elements which lie dormant, with their latent or potential 
energies. Similarly the nature of water .preponderates over those of the 
other elements in the ease of a flowing stream ; the nature of earth predo- 
minates over those of the other elements in the ease of a metal ; and so 
forth. This is what constitutes the difference between solids, liquids and 
gaseous things in the universe. 

SAnkarAcArya’s criticism of tiih 

SAlt VASTITV AV A DINS. 


In this connection it will not ho out of place to consider how far 

S&nkar&c&rya was right in his strictures on the Sarv&stitvavftdilis as given 

1 1 have composed this kuriku after the Chinese version of Hitmen Truiijt, the technical 
words oeeuring therein having liecti borrowed from Vusomilni’s com m ciliary on the 
* ‘ Abh id harma*kosu-£u8tra. ’* 
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in his cammcutary oil tlie VcdAnta Sutra (II, ii — xviii); the original 
passage is well known to you, and it would be needless to attempt a trans- 
lation of it seeing that Dr. Thibant has already admirably rendered the 
passage in the light of the explanations given of it by the different com- 
mentators of Sankara. 1 shall, however, attempt to deduce the criticism 
to a set of <|uestions and answers according to the well-known cateehistical 
method of Buddhist philosophers. 


Question. 


What are the two sets of aggregate's maintained 
by the Sarvftstitvavadins, and what are their respec- 
tive causes ? 


They are: i. The aggregate of JJImtas (elements) and Bhantikns 

(elementals). ii. The aggregate of live skandhas. 
Answer. ^ n 

The cause of (i) is atoms, and of (ii) the skandhas. 

Note here that the Sarv&stitvavftdiu# do not recognise any sets of aggre- 
gates like those mentioned here by Sankara. It is, most probably, his own 
invention based on a misapprehension of the subjective (antaram) and 
objective (bfthyam) classifications of the world of mind and matter of which 
I have already spoken. Again the atoms arc not the causes of the 'hit Alan' 
riM . . or elements as Sankara maintains : but the ‘Unit ax’, 

cuuso of Yemenis. as! W e have already shown, are the causes of the atoms. 
The ‘ Blhialikaxy again, are the same as atoms and not the effect of atoms 
as Sankaracarya maintains. The aggregate of the live skandhas (Panea- 
skaudhi-rupa) is not a Buddhist technical term. In Buddhist philosophy 
the aggregate of the live skandhas is any sentient being inclusive of its 
. body and mind. Probably, Sankara imagines that, according to the 
Buddhists, the mind is the aggregate of the live skandhas ; nay, this becomes 
a certainty, if we look carefully at the context. This is an error, for the 
manas or c A If am is one of the five skandhas, viz: — the rijftf/i/i xhnulha. 
Accordingly, Sankara is wrong in identifying the mental (‘ atl/tf/dlu/ait y ) 
with the aggregate of the five skandhas. After making these mistakes 
in his thesis, he proceeds to criticise the doctrine of the Sarvastitvav&dins 
[in the following manner : — 


Question. 


“What is the defect in this doctrine ?” 
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“Tlio defect is that you cannot satisfactorily explain what made the 
elements of these aggregates combine together. In 
^ the first, place, how can the atoms themselves combine 

The so culled defect. 

of the tfaiTastitvii- into material things, since the atoms are 'aeoUun or 

violins. 

devoid of intelligence. In the case of the aggregate 
of live skandhas, you cannot say that it is eiflunt which causes the skandhas 
to combine, because, according to your Buddhist theory, the combination 
of the skandhas must precede the coming into existence of attain, i.e. the 
mind arises after the body is formed from its constituents. So you must 
acknowledge an external cause or author who causes the combination, 
such as a permanent intelligent being who is sentient and supreme as we 
Yedantins do.” 

The difficulty raised by Sankara is rather irrelevant. The SarvAstitva- 
vAdins maintain that the atoms though devoid of 

The atoms can cut or 

into coinhinat ion intelligence enter into combination with one another 
without- iiitcIhViwicc. 

owing to causes and conditions, the former of which, 
technically called hr tv, are of six sorts and the latter known as 
are of four sorts. As I have already pointed out, nothing, according to 
Buddhism, can be produced bv a single cause . 1 There must be, as Yasu- 
bandhu ]>oints out. in the Abhidharnia-kosa, at least, two causes to produce 
an effect. Thus a paramanu becomes an ami by combining with six other 
paramanus through the inlluenee of at least two causes (lietu). This is the 
real truth ; but Sankara ignores the fundamental principles of Buddhism 
and goes on to make? further mistakes. Cittam, according to Buddhism, 
is identical with one of the five Skandhas, viz : flu* rijndita xfaimlfui ; 
and no Buddhist, who knows Buddhism, would maintain that Cittam 
would bring about the combination of the live skandhas. It: would ho 
monstrous, on the part of one, who knows anything about Buddhism, to 
affirm that “the combination of the skandhas must precede the coming into 
existence of Cittam because Cittam is one of the five skiindhas, viz : the 
VijfiAna skandha. But Sankara ignores this elementary fact and yet 
ventures to criticise Buddhism. Thus he starts with an absolute miseon- 


1 Sops Hip “AbliuUmmisi-lcosn-wisf n» t M ('Imp. 1. fnsc., 1. 
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eeption of the nature of the skandhas, though he glibly enumerates the five 
skandhas a few lines before. Such being his errors, we see that the 
Buddhist can support, his philosophy, or more properly speaking, his atoinie 
theory without accepting a sentient supreme and permanent Brahma like 
that of the Yedantins. The rest of the criticism is a mere fighting with 
shadows, based upon improbable objections which are answered by equally 
improbable and erroneous statements. 

At this point Sankara anticipates an objection from the Buddhists, 
which we will call t*f objection : — 

“May it not be that the elements, which make up 

Combination of atoms 

and causes and con- the aggregates, themselves undertake for their own 
ditions. 

sake the activity of combining together ?” 

Such an objection, as we have already seen, could not be raised by the 
Buddhists who are taught by their philosophy that the combination of 
atoms is due to causes and conditions. But let us go on and see how 
Sankara answers the objection. 


AnRtrer to 1*1 objection . 


“If you speak of the elements combining into the aggregates by them- 
selves and for their own sake, then there would bo no cessation of their 
activity and consequently there would be no moksha or liberation.” 

The Buddhists might ask here, “Moksha of what” ? Is it that of the 

niHlilliirtic KI.W Of . SO" 1 ? If *«, you foifrot. that we do not believe in a 
mokslin. gonl. Moksha means, according to the Buddhists, 

nothing lmt a condition of perfect freedom from passion. That 
heart reached the final goal of all which, upon the grouud of a i>erceptioii 
of the true nature of things, through the knowledge of (unit man, has so 
completely loosed itself from everything that it no longer has any passion. 
Therefore, the Buddhists never allow, their mental activities to absolutely 


cease to work, but. always try to use these activities to turning the immoral- 
ity to morality, hate to love, etc. etc. If moksha means absolute cessation 
of all mental activities, then it will be annihilation. 

After answeriug, in the fashion mentioned above, the first supposed 
objection of the Buddhists, Sankara imagines that then* might Ik? the 
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possibility of a second objection from the Buddhists. This second objection 
which is couched, or rather hinted at, in obscure language, betrays a startling 
ignorance of the differences between the tenets of the several schools of 
Buddhism as we shall see later on. The terse and obseure sentence of 
Sankara runs as follows : — 

fhe commentators of Sankara explain wuiytL, as either (1) suiitiimi or 
the continuity of the live skandhas, as says Ratna-prablia, or as (4) 
A I ni/a-v ijfui m as Uhamati gives. Of both of these difficult terms 
I shall have occasion to speak when 1 come to the Vijnanavadins. Dr. 
Thibaut, in his luminous version, follows the interpretation of the Bhamati. 
h'ankara’s anticipated objection amounts to this : — 

rind findif/i/'tl objection. 

“But this combination of the elements into the aggregates may he 
caused by the series of dltiya-rijnuua’ . 

Before dealing with tfankara’s answer to this hypothetical objection, 

; , .... 1 must point out. to you that df aya-vijfuiuu. is unknown 

Aljiya-Yijiiii.ua is not 

tho Sarva ’ to the Sarvastitvavadins. It is a theory which exclu- 
fititvavadins. J 

sivolv belongs to tlie Vijiiana-vadins, who, it must be 
pointed out, never attached such an efficacy as Sankara assumes to it. 
Sankara's answer is as follows : — 

Answer to 2nd objection. 

Now is this dlaija-vijftdua identical with or different from the live 
skandhas ? If you say that it is indcntical with the live skandhas, we have 
already refuted you by proving that the elements cannot combine into 
aggregates by themselves and for tlieir own sake. If, on the other hand, 
you maintain that it is different from the Jtrc skandhas, then you must say 
whether it is permanent or impermanent. If you say it permanent, your 
Alaya-vijfidna s becomes identical with the Vedantic Brahma who is the 
permanent cause of everything. And by accepting tin's von accept 
Kternalism, which runs counter to the preachings of Buddha. If you sav 
17 
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it is impermanent or momentary, then \oii niniiot. maintain it to be the 
estiise of ilie combi nation of the elements into any of the two aggregates 
mental anil material, sinee a momentary tiling cannot have sueh an efficacy. 
Accordingly, you fail to give a satisfactory explanation of your theory of 
aggn Ration upon which you base your explanation of mundane existence; 
and therefore your explanation necessarily falls to pieces hi i eause you cannot, 
by any means, establish its basis, namely, the combination of elements into 
aggregates.” 

This is how /Sankara tries to reiute the Snrvast it vavadins and invites 
them to accept his Vedanta. Sankara’s actual reasoning is based on 
mil enable hypotheses : the reasonings are just, but the premises are false. 

in the ease of Sankara, there was present not only a defective knowledge 
of Buddhism, as 1 have already shown, but also tilt 1 delusion concerning the 
infallibility of the \ edanta which lit 1 was. incapable of resisting. 
rijrUiiht is not quite different from the five skandhns, and it- hears sonic 
allinity to the Yednntic Brahma, but ii does not leatl the believer to the 
heresy of Ktcrnalism. 1 shall endeavour to show it when l treat of the 
\ i ji‘iana\ atlin school of Buddhist Philosophy. 

But let me go mi with Sankara’s imaginary objections and equally 
imaginary refutations. After thinking that he has demolished the two 
supposed Buddhist objeetions given above, Sankara anticipates a third 
objection from tin* “X ainadk.is” which clearly proves his ignorance of the 
real signification of the “twelve linked Chain of Causation,’’ a doctrine 
which (‘Very elementary student of Buddhist is expected to know : — 

Tlui'il Sf’ji/ioxrtl H* it nf i hr /{ ttflfl A/ii/n. 

“You want us Buddhists to assign a. cause to the aggregation of the 
elements which form the Mental and the Material. 

•Ssuiknm's rritirism 

on t I k; Twelve-Jiukeil w e say if is the Chain of Dependent Origination 

t'lmin of CiUisiil inti. 

(/mil tfi/usiiM n l j ui (hi) or the Twelve N id anas, beginning 
with Amiga or Ignorance which produces the aggregation.” 

Before proceeding further, I need hardly repeat that the aggregation 
produced by “causes and conditions/’ and that the Twelve-linked Chain of 
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Causation explains the cause and effect of transmigration throughout the 
three divisions of time, r/r: the past, the present and the Fill nre. But 
lei us see how Sankara fights with the phantoms of his own creation. In 
answer to the supposed Buddhist objection lie says - 

“Now uvidt/u or ignorance is a mental Function of a srntienl 1 icing. It 
is the first link in the Twelve-linked Chain of Causation, which, consequently, 
must be regarded to take for granted the aggregates of the mind and the 
body, without, however, showing how they eame together. The series of 
the twelve i/idd/ntx does not, therefore, give an efficient cause of the aggre- 
gates.” 

It is sure that the twelve uiddimx give us the eflieient cause* of llr* 

aggregates reKerred to, as we have a! ready poinlcd out ; 
The l’tfrtl inclining of J ‘ 

f/rirff/i/. Sankara, however, mistakes the real meaning of 

.b'id/f't, wliieh, if regarded as a link in the C/ntnt *>/' .l^j/vudtinf Orit/mn- 
find ll/ii^uini ! /ri da) or e Cfnx,f//nd is not the iomoranee of any parti- 

cular individual, Init. is rather indentieal with c nwhd or ‘delusion’ ; and re- 
presents the noumenal state of immaterial dluti'ninx. Again i!ie ‘X-mdva” 
wliieh, through “samskara” etc., produces “niimniiipa’ 1 in the ease of a 
particular individual is not his "nvidtjn” in the present existence Iml the 
“avidya” of his past existence hearing fruit, in the present life, as \ have 
explained to you in my lectures on “ Kiii'hiii-tdn'HtnjnHdrHjy'. 


This is lot all. Sankara brings forward a second refutation of tlie 
supposed Buddhist objection. 

“There is”, says lie “a. further difficulty. Your atoms, () Buddhists, 
&:inldfcni’rt criticism a iv momentary and have no abode in Hit' shape of 

on tpc doctrino of ... 

tttiimJ. souls ; nor do they contain in them any latent abiding 

principle, to guide them, corresponding to the Adr/xl/h / of the Yaiseshikas. 
IIo|v can you then maintain A cidj/n to he the cause of ihe mind, since 
witM^vit mind firitl/jii. itself cannot exist V \\ here then decs your At m, d//n 
co J from?” 

writiiikara here ignores one of the fundamental principles of the 
^lie c he is attacking, viz : that the atoms are permanent and cannot exist 
S; 'fcu; \ combination in the present. Moreover, m—ordmg to the Sarva^ti- 
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tv&dius, “Mind” (eittam) which is identical with one of the five skandhas, 
viz : vijfidm is permanent in its noumenal state, being one of the seventy- 
five dharmas which are all permanent in the noumenal state. Sankara, 
as we have shown a little above, misunderstands the real import of avid/a. 
‘Avid y a* representing as it does the noumenal state of immaterial 
dkamta is permanent and' beginningless. 

Sankara here faintly anticipates this objection and says : — 

“Sams Hr a is beginningless, you Buddhists maintain. You also say 
that the aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain and there- 
fore also Nescience etc., because these abide in the amrreirates”. 

on n 

The last part of the supposed Buddhist objection is a distorted representa- 
tion of the Buddhist theory of the transmission of the skandhas. “A \’idva” 
is included in “eaittam” which is represented by the two of Jive skandhas., viz : 
vedand and mnjfvi. Now Sankara here tries to throw the Buddhist opponent, 
his imaginary adversary, within the horns of a Dilemma. 


“If what you say is right”, lie exclaims, “then you must admit one of 
the two alternatives, viz : (1) either that the aggregates produce aggregates 
of the same kind, or (2) that they produce aggregates of a different kind. 
If the first alternative is true, a man can never be reborn as a god, a brute, 
or a being in hell, in the course of transmigration ; in the latter he might, 
in an instant, turn into an elephant, god or a man ; either of which 
consequences would be contrary to your system.” 

Sankara here is straining at a gnat. He overlooks the Buddhist theory 
that when one set of skandhas are succeeded by another, the succeeding 
set is always somewhat different to the preceding owing to the difference 
in the manner of combining. Moreover, there is nothing in a man's 
turning a god or a brute or even another human being, as soon as Abe 
combination of the skandhas which constitute his being is resolved by seine 
cause or other, when this resolution is immediate or long after his b jlh. 
Lastly Sankara missing his favourite u dtmd ” goes on to remark : — \ 

“Again, tor whose sake is the aggregation of elements formed? Your 

Who desiroB moksha not admitting a permanent enjoying soul implies! that 
or deliverance ? the enjoyment of the formation of the aggregates 
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self-desired and self-subservient. As you assume no being desirous of 
salvation, mofaha or emancipation, according to you, it must be regarded 
as self-subservient. If you assume one who is desirous of mofaha and of the 
formation of aggregates, that being must exist permanently from the 
period of the formation of the aggregates down to its release from the 
aggregates. But you cannot admit this, as you are believers in universal 
impermanence. Therefore in order to establish the formal ion of the 
aggregates you must accept a permanent enjoying soul”. 

To the question “ who desires salvation?” the SarvAstitvavAdians' reply 
is that it is the “mind, desirous of freeing itself from the bondage of 
Karma”. 

Buddhism does not see the need of accepting a permanent soul because 
it believes that the skand/ias are always changing and that the mental state 
is also changing with them. 

o n 

So much for Sankara's lucubrations on the cause of the formation of 
the two sets of aggregates which Buddhism recognises according to him. 
He then proceeds to attack the doctrine of Universal Momentariness, 
without, of course, taking sufficient pains to understand what it really 
in cans. 

“Not only”, says Sankara, “does vour Twelve-linked Chain of Causation 
fail to account for the formation of the aggregates, but 

Nnnknm’s impeach- 

ment .if the dowino of ft CiUmo t ostablisli itself, that is to sav, vou Bud- 
Uni versa] manicntari- 

,iess - dhists, believing as you do in univeisal momentariness, 

cannot, consistently with that doctrine, regard any link ot it as the 
efficient cause of the immediately succeeding link”. 

Sankara then goes on to elucidate his own statement : — 

“You Buddhists say that everything lias a momentary existence. There- 
fore, according to you, when the second moment arrives, the thing which 
was existing in th q first moment ceases to exist and an entirely new thing 
springs up. Accordingly you cannot maintain that the preceding thing is 
the cause of the succeeding thing or that the latter is the effect of the former. 
The preceding thing, according to your theory of momentariness, has ceased 
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to be when the succeeding moment arrives; that is to say, the former be- 
comes non-existent when the thing of the succeeding moment comes into 
being, and therefore can nut be regarded as producing the latter, since non- 
existence can not be the cause of existence”. 

Sankara here shows his complete ignorance of the Buddhist Doctrine of 
Universal Impermanence. The substratum of everything is eternal and 
permanent. Wlmt changes every moment is merely the phase of a thing, 
so that it is erroneous to aflirm that, according to Buddhism, the thing of 
the first moment ceases to exist when the second moment arrives. 

In conscious or unconscious ignorance of this fundamental tenet of Bud- 
dhism, Sankara anticipates what lie thinks a possible Buddhist, objection : — 

"May it not be that the former momentary existence on reaching its 
full development becomes the cause of the latter momentary existence.” 1 

No Buddhist would have ever dreamt of raising such an essentially un- 
Buddhist ic objection. Let us see how Sankara contradicts it. 

"This is not right” he says. "To say that a fully developed existence 
has greater power or energy than a not fully developed existence, is only 
a round about way of saying that the full development of the thing in 
question passes into the second moment ; and this runs counter to your doc- 
trine of Universal Impermanence”. 

Sankara anticipates another objection — an obviously fallacious one-- 

* , ... as coming from the Bhuddist side. 

Sankara h critioimn 
of Hie Uudrtlusiio law 
of cm i ho ami effect. 

“May it not be (the Buddhist may object) that antecedence implies 
causality”. 

lie proceeds to refute this in the following manner: — 

"No, that cannot be,” says be. "In every effect there is inherent 
the nature of the cause. But you Buddhists have no right to say that the 
nature of the cause is inherent in the effect ; because that would he tanta- 
mount to maintaining that the cause is permanent — which is against your 
theory of universal impermanence” 
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Sankara overlooks the plain fact tint causality is not a permanent but 
merely a relative quility. Tims A may b* tin; cause of B, H tlio cause of 
C and C the cause of D, without the causality in the three cases being 
identical, just, as William may he the father of Edward, Edward that of 
Charles, and Charles that of James, without the fatherhood in the three 
eases being identical. In any case, no Buddhist would ever have raised 
such an objection as Sankara anticipates; and if he could raise it, no answer 
would have been less adequate than that given by him. 

We proceed to a third imaginary objection which Sankara puts into 
the mouth of his Buddhist adversary : — 

“But relation of cause and effect” (the Buddhist might say) “may 
, continue to exist without, however, the cause giving 

Sankara's illusory 

(•iHKri*li<m of the rein- its colouring to the effect”. 

tionship of raust> ami 

rffect. 

No Buddhist, would say this. No Buddhist would dream of denying that 
causes always produce their effects. 

Sankara is here putting a very weak and entirely imaginary argument 

in the mouth of his Buddhist opponent. He now proceeds to demolish 
this argument with needless elaboration 

“This cannot he admissible, because in that ease all sorts of confusions 
would arise, such as between mere efficient cause (such as the potter's 
staff) and material cause (such as clay in the production of an earthen pot). 
Now when you speak of the origination and the cessation of a thing, vou 
must mean one of the three following alternatives: — 

(i) That the thing in question retains its form during the two stages, 
or (ii) that the terms, origination and cessation, refer to the different 
stages of one and the same thing, 

or (iii) that the thing becomes entirely different by cessation.” 

Let us now examine the alternatives one by one : — 

“(i) The first is imjjossible, because it makes n<> difference between 
origination and ccsssation ; 
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(ii) In the second, origination and cessation would denote the initial 

and final stages of that of which the intermediate stage is the 
tiling itself, and such being the ease, the thing would be 
connected with the three stages or moments viz : — the initial, 
the intermediate, and theiinal, according to which your doctrine 
of universal momen tan ness has to lie given up. 

(iii) lu the third case, origination and cessation will be quite different 

from the thing itself ; infant quite as different as a buffalo 
would be from a horse. This is admissible, because the tiling- 
being absolutely disconnected with origination and cessation, 
would be without beginning and without end, that is to say, 
everlasting.” 

The first and third alternatives are not to the point. The second agrees 
with the tenets of the Sarvastitvavadins who believe that the substratum of 
everything is permanent, though its phases are constantly changing. Thus 
the “aqueous substratum,” if I may be permit ted to use the expression, inheres 
permanently through the phases of water, iee and steam. But we are for- 
getting that all this elaborate refutation is directed by Sankara against an 
imaginary Buddhist objection which no Buddhist would ever have thought 
of raising, viz : that cause and effect may continue without (lie former 
giving its colouring to the effect. 

Saukara proceeds to refute yet another series of objections which he 
* , . , imagines to be raised. He loses sight of the Sarvils- 

fcankara loses hilt lit, ^ 

of tho Sarviist.it vava- titvavadin’s theory and starts an objection such as 
din’s theory. 

only a Bliuddist, who had misunderstood Vijnaiiavada, 
could briug forward : — 

“ What if the origination and cessation of a thing mean its perception 
and non-perception?” 

To this imaginary Buddhist objection $iinkara thus replies : — = 

“ That is not the case,” says he. “ Perception and non-perception have 
reference to the percipient mind, and have absolutely nothing to do with 
the thing to be perceived, so that, in this ease, you are driven to admit 
the non-moinentamiess or the permanence of things”. 
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But the SarvHstitvavftiliiis do admit the permanence of the rented ire 
snhxlral mu of fit in if a while maintaining the ntoutatfan/ character of their 
ntrioti* phases. The very name of this school points out this fact which 
Sankara ignores. 

Sankara does not stoj) here. lie goes on to say : 

“So we have demonstrated that, according to your own doctrine of 
universal momenta ri ness, the prior momentary existence becomes merged into 
non-existence, and therefore cannot be the cause of a posterior momen- 
tary existence.” 

Hen* Sankara misunderstands the point at issue, which is the Buddhist 
doctrine of Monieutariness. 

And lu* goes on to anlieipate what, he thinks to he the objections likely 
to arise. 

The Buddhist, according to Sankara, may object to this saying: — 

“Well, in that ease, an effect may rise without a cause”. 

llere Sankara forgets that, according to Buddhism, nothing can exist 
without causes, which, indeed, he partially points out below. 

How does Sankara refute this? Merely bv saying: 

(i) “This assertion is against the. .Buddhist theory that the eiffa and 

the cat! fa-ilharmax arise from a conjunction of causes. 

(ii) Moreover if a thing could arise without a cause, anything might 

be produced out of anything — which does not stand to reason. 

So you are wrong in maintaining that an effect may arise without a 
cause”. 

The last objection which Sankara, anticipates on the part, of the 
Buddhists is : — 

“But may not the antecedent momentary existence last until the 
succeeding -one has been produced ?” 

This objection is essentially un-Buddhist ic being based, as it is, on a mis- 
conception of the real significance of the doctrine of universal moment. ari- 
11 css, which only applies to the phenomenal phases of a thing and not to its 
whs Irate m which, according to the SarvastittvavAdins, is permanent and 
18 
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t< Hc/tihtffi'iiftf r. Sankara answers this objection, it* it. ran bo railed one, in 
the Following manner : — 

“ If you admit this, you must admit the simultaiieousiiess of ra use and 
effect, and if you admit this simultaneousness, von contradict.- your Buddhist 
theory of nionicuturiuess/'' 

r riie refutation is as unealh‘d for as the objection which it seeks to 
demolish. In this connection it will not he out of 

The iliffeivuee In 1 * 

tween the Veda nt k* place 1o say something on the \ odantio and the 

and the Buddhistic 

conception of cause Buddhist, conceptions of the relation between cause 

and effect. 

and effect. The Yedantins do not accept any other 
cause sa\e material cause. According to them, effects have no 
independent existence. They arc, in essence, identical with the 
cause (/./\ the material cause) for without the latter they do not exist, so 
that they must be considered to be identical with them. In other words, 
two different things cannot have invariable concomitance, while cause and 
effect have it and therefore cause and effect an* identical. The stock 
example of the cause residing in the effect is that of clay being found in 

an earthen pot. Of course we must not Forget that tin* only cause accepted 

by the Yedantins is the material cause. It is needless to remind the scholar 
of the two readings (Ul%) ami (HTOH) on the BrahmnsCdra, , 

(“we get the effect when there is the cause*’) or %nTOHf»w' : (“we sec 
the cause in the effect/’). Again Sankara proceeds to point out that the 
effect too must be in the cause like oil in a sesamum seed, otherwise we 
should not he able to get the former from the latter just as we cannot get 
oil from sand. 

Sankara apparently overlooks the Fact that the cause is often wider 
than the effect just as in that well known instance in the Bhagavadgitu, 
fTrcf^ ^ ci (/>. “L am not in the world blit the world is in me 1 *) 
which means that (iod (the cause*) is something more than 1 lu* world ('the 
effect/). According to the \ odantins, then, l arid! my it or indentity is the 
relation between ‘cause* and ‘effect*; while according to tin* Naiyavikas 
or permanent inherence is the relation between them. The 
Yedantins . do not accept W3TO. “ Moreover ”, says Sankara, “to be 
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produced implies an action which again implies an agent.” If, at the time 
of production, there is no effect, then what is it which is produced ? fn 
other words, according to .Sankara, the subject must exist before the predi- 
cate. But this view is not sound, as both may he simultaneous. Sankara 
goes on to say that Causality is a relation and that a relation presupposes 
more than one tiling, so that the effect must he regarded to exist with the 
causality. 

Sjinkara, at this point, anticipates an objection. “If the effect already 
exists, why then the effort, to produce it ?” to which lie replies as follows 

“The effort in question is merely for the purpose of bringing* the effect 
into a desired form and not. for that of bringing it into existence/’ 

In fact nothing new can la? brought into existence, hut only changes 
of form can he effected and a change of form is not an indication of some- 
thing new. For example a tortoise contracted is not really different from 
itself with its head and legs extended. Similarly cause is like a contracted 
tortoise and the effect is merely its expansion. Those who do not accept 
existence of the effect before its production, may he asked, why if the 
effect docs not already exist, effort is made to make it appear? TheSankhyas 
admit that both cause and effect arc real --that the effect is hut the transfor- 
mation of the cause. But the Yet hint ins maintain that the cause is the 
only reality and tin* effects are mere a ppea ranees. The difference between 
the two views appears to me to he immaterial from the practical point of 
view, for both accept the existence of the effect in some form in the cause 
(/.c. material cause). 

Here we must note the Sarvastitvavadin’s view of causality ; for it has 
fm . A . A been maintained in India, times out of number, bv 

Tin* S;irvAsl ltvnvfi- ’ * 

ilin's view nf rniiriiilily. n ( j_ f j, H I t ] 1,,*^! K (|, a t till* Btlddllisls do not iweq.t 

causality. 

In Aryadeva’s Commentary on the Mad hy si ini ka JSastra (Clip : xx, 

Karika 0.) which has come down to us in Kmnara jiva’s Chinese 

version, a portion of which the late Mr. Ilarinatli De and myself have 
translated and published in the Herald, the Sarvastitvavadin’s view of 
Causality is stated in the following objection 
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"The (*aus(? nowr perishes but only changes its name, when it becomes 
an effect, having channel its state. For example, clay becomes jar having 
changed its state ; and in (his case the name clay is lost and (he name jar 
arises /’ 1 

I do not think Sankara knew or admitted that his own view 
of Causality was anticipated by or borrowed from that of the SnrvAsti- 
tvavadins. It is worth while noting that the SarvAstitvavadins allowed 
the simultaneousness between cause and effect only in one instance, viz: when 
two things were mutually the cause and effect of each other, that is to say, in 
their technical language, in the ease of mental things only “X'Utiprnjitkhihetnf 
and in the case of both mental and material things “ mlmhlnlliel //,” The 
effect in both eases is called “pn rnx/tii Id ro p/ntf tun ” 

This is detailed in full in the Second Chapter of the Abhidharmakosa. 
In other eases the cause and effect art 1 not regarded as simultaneous by the 
SarvAstiti va vadins, 

rt is interesting to note that the metaphysical Madhyamikas disbelieved 
causality as they disbelieved many other things. Their view is given by 
Aryadeva in his answer to the SarvAstitvavadin's objection cited above 

“Jars and tiles and water-pots come out of clay. If clay is merely a 
provisional existence, it cannot become jar etc. after changing its state. We 
may apply the expression “mere change of name” to the ease of milk and 
curd. There it would not he right to a (linn that the cause becomes effect 
by undergoing a change merely by the loss of its name”. 

But let 11s return to Sankara’s criticisms of the SarvAst it va vadins. 

Refutation of San- Taking his stand on his misconception of the doctrine 
kuru's criticism on the . , 

SarviiHt itvavudins. of “Universal i in permanence — which he interprets to 

mean that the thing of the preceding moment is ahm! nfeh/ di fferent from 

that of the succeeding, whereas) in reality, the SurvdxliPcn ratlin 

understands by it that the phase of a Ihintj or person ehanges every moment 

l Tim Sanskrit version is as below : 

TWstf i| 
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Imt that //j* nnMnthun in denial and pennanm ! . $ilnkara goes on to say 
that, according to tlu» Buddhist, doctrine, there cannot he one agent connected 
with the two moments of perception and subsequent remembrance — an 
assertion which would render memory an impossibility' — which is contrary 
to experience and truth. Thus I sec a thing today ami recognise it two 
years after, which is a fact of common experience; the “1” of today cannot 
be different from the “I” of two Veal’s hence, although the Buddhist doctrine 
of Universal Impermanence will sav the contrary. 

“And” says Sankara, “if the Buddhist further recognises that all his 
subsequent successive cognitions,. up to his latest breath, belong to one and 
the same subject, and, besides has to attribute all his past cognitions from 
the moment of his birth to the same self, how can he shamelessly adhere 
to his doctrine which attributes but a momentary existence to everything?” 

But the Buddhist does not ascribe momentariuess to the Utintjx l/tnntndrrn 
hut to their pftnm'x on/jy. 

Sankara anticipated some Buddhist objections and answers them 
thus : 

Id II nth! It id f Ajed inn 

“The recognition of the subject as one and the same takes place on 
account of the similarity of the different self-cognitions, which are how- 
ever momentary”. 

Hr fit hi lion 

“The cognition of similarity is based on two things. So to assert that 
recognition is founded on similarity and to deny at thc~same time the exist- 
ence of one permanent subject" able to connect mentally two similar things, 
is talking deceitful nonsense. Accordingly you must admit that there is 
one mind, which grasps the similarity of two successive momentary existences; 
and such an admission would contradict vbur tenet of universal imper- 
manence.” 

Here Sankara betrays his ignorance of the Sarvastitvavadin's view 
of the permanence of “mind” (eittam) as we shall see presently. 
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Had B add hist O/jjev/ion : — 

"May not the cognition 'this is similar to that* bo a clifforont now 
cognition independent of the a|)]>oroo[)tion of tlu* earlier and later momentary 
existences”. 


This objection is quite imaginary. Bhuddhist philosophy always 
recognises “similarity” to be something relative. 

Sankara goes on to refute this objection unnecessarily 

“The terms ‘this* and ‘that.* point to the existence of different, things 
which the mind grasps in a judgment of similarity, if the mental act 
having similarity for its object wens an ael altogether new, and not 
concerned with the two separate entities that are similar, the expression 
'this is similar to that* would have no meaning at all, since in that case 
wc would have used 'similarity* in an absolute and not in a relative 
sense.” 


Sankara’s argument here is self-evident, and never denied hy the 
Buddhist. 

Now what is the Sarvsistitvavadin ’s view of the "npafahdhd” or the 
perceiver ? 


That great Yasubandhu’s view is that it is ‘vi jilana’ or 'consciousness' 

the substratum of which, ‘mind' or e ciffaw\ is perma- 
Tho term “pcivoi- 1 

vor” expliiincrl. nent. Yasumitra, however, maintained that the 

“perceiver” was the aggregate of the five fadrit/ax which, being material, 


bad a permanent substratum. 

Moreover, according to the Sarvastitvavadins, “Memory” (Smriti) 
is one of the forty-six raiffn-dharwax and therefore permanent. It belongs 
to the Mahabhfunika section which includes ml amt (sensation), xaajfid 
(conception), adana (thought), * jatrsa (touch), rhhaada (desire), atafi 
(intelligence), , start fi (memory), wattaxkdni (attention), ad hi Moksha (determi- 
nation), and saw dd hi (meditation). 


Before proceeding to examine the remaining criticisms of &ankara- 
ciirya, it would be preferable for us to attempt to form an idea of the 
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other doc trinos of the Sarvasfitvavadins. Accordingly I pass on U u .j r 
conception of sense-object. 


TIIK SKNSK-OIM I5CTS. 

Sense-objects, according to the Sarvastitvavsidins, are of five kinds, 
namely : — 


(1) ‘Uupn’ or colour ami form. 
(;J) * Ha I Mia’ or sound. 

(■*}) ‘(fuiulhu' or .smell. 

( I) ‘Rasa.’ or taste. 

(■>) ‘Sparsa* or touch. 


/i /'/>/■ 


•I- I f-Vi 


wriiyt/ 


Or “the department of colonr-a.ul-form” i, a material tiling to be per- 

of sijfiit. mvwl hy sis:l 't ( Y '^'vW#v>/). From one point of 

view, it is divisible into two classes, namely, (I) 
colours (‘varna’) and (3) form or figuro (‘samslhAna’) ; from another point 
<>f 'lew it is of twenty kinds. Accordingly if is said in (he Ahhidharma- 
kosa : — “Rupam dvividham va vimsatidha”. According to the latter sub- 
.livM.,„ rolonr (W) admit, «r li „„.l fi*,,*. ( ra „„,t.a„a) 

admits of 8 snl.-di visions. As regards colour Yasuhandhii observes : 

"Colour i, of Four kind,, namely, (I) Ul„, ( „7„), (i) ^ 

W fed («",,) ami (l) white (™/»7„). Til, maaiaiaj, ,.i„|,|. 

an 1 tuatle »1> of a »™,bi„ati«n „f ll„W f,.„ r prifa-i,*! 

bta. or fijfiim) «*W kiada, natn.dy, (I (2) s J„ >rl> 

( 4 *iaara, (a) I,,-!,, (li) low, (7) .trai-lit and (8) „„ lt ,,|_ , Vl . ’ 
plXHMied t() 


' J«|»aiK*!se: Shiki-kiu. 
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“tiitbrfa- 1 ix/nn/rt ” 1 

Or, “tin. 1 department of sound” which means a material tiling that ran . 

he perceived l>v the sense of hearing ( tiro/ rrm/ rim/). 
The object ufliwirinjr- 1 ‘ " v J 1 

It is divided into eight kinds. Sound or ‘w/fa/tt’ is 
divided into two principal heads, namely, (I) 1 tt/idtlani ahdbh d la ’ or the sound 
of the ‘great element which possesses the power of perception'’ and (:l) 

‘ ittttt /niff tuna hdbhd ft£ or the ‘great element which does not possess the* power 
of perception’. An example of the former would he the lecture of a 
professor and the latter the fall of a torrent. Again each of these is sub- 
divided into two heads, namely, (a.) *•*»/// ni-mtnl'hydla or ‘articulate’ and (h) 

1 or ‘inarticulate’. An example of an articulate sound 
produced by a body that has no perception would be, say, a song reproduced 
by the gramophone. 

The example given by the Sarvastitvvaadins is what is known, in the 
Indian literature, as ‘a voice from the cloud’ or dkd&a-nuii, liach of 
these sub-divisions, again is sub-divided into **// /■//</’ or pleasant and 'ilttklin' 
or unpleasant . Next comes, 

14 (imitlfm-l ix/tny«”- 

()r, “The department of smell” which means a material thing which is 

to be perceived bv the sense of smelling (Uhnitimidri ////). 
Tlie object of smcl- 1 41 * v 

,in "- Vasubamlhu says :-- w Smell is of four kinds. First 

xn (fn mlh a or ‘good smell’, second durytmd/nt or ‘bad smell’, either of which 
is again subdivided into two (a) Sinmtyum//ta‘ A or small which become 
nourishment for the body, and (b) cixamayuud/fd 1 its contrary. Next we 
pass on to 

“ l l u xa- 1 ixlniyu”* 

Or a material thing serviceable, by the jihenidnya or the sense of 

taste. It is of six kinds, namely, (l) sweet', (mmlhtrnt), 

Tin? object of tiiati 1 . 

(2) sour (-‘3) salt (/aruna), (1) acrid (Zv/(///v/), 

(o) bitter (fik/n) and (0) astringent [kax/idya'). Then comes 

1 .laptmi'SO : Shu-Via. - Jiipr Ku-kio. * J»p : TC-kfi. 

4 Jiip : Futf-kn. f * .hip : Sok-ki". 
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“ Sjifirwt- Vi aft tit/ a ” 1 . 

This phrase signifies objects of the sense of touch {Itdyeailriyani). They 

are of eleven kinds (I) an or watery: (:l) (rja or 
The object of tom.'li. J ’ v ' J 

fiery; (8) ray a or windy; ( I) pyiUiri or earthy. 
These Jour are technically called Lh at a -ym rsa-r/ shy a or the ‘touch of 
the elements’. The remaining seven are called hind' l i ha -sj iari<a-r ix/t ay a 
or the ‘touch of the elementary’ and are as follows : — 

( 1 ) uks/t na / ra m or ‘smoothness’; (;2) A arl'amlran/ or ‘roughness’; 
(o) Laff/ndvam or ‘lightness’ ; (I) // nnif rant or ‘heaviness’, (o) Hi/ an/ or 
‘cold’ ; (0) Jitjhii V or ‘hunger’ ; (7) Pijn/sd or ‘thirst.’ It appears, at first 
sight, strange that cold, hunger and thirst should be reckoned amongst 
objects of touch, hut it must be remembered that these are the names given, 
to the feelings of sen! ient creatures, which are the effects produced hy the 
three kinds of touch. In other words, the feeling of cold is produced hy a 
touch which excites the corporeal frame when the energy of water and 
wind becomes active and predominates over that of the other elements, 
namely, earth and lire, in the body of a living being. Thus touch itself is 
the cause, while the feeling of cold is its effect. Similarly the feeling of 
hunger is produced by a touch which excites the physical frame, at a time 
when the energy of wind becomes active in our body and predominates over 
the other energies. Likewise the feeling of thirst is caused by a touch 
which excits the physical frame when the energy of the clement of lire 
becomes active and predominates over the other energies. 

Such was the idea of the Sarvastitvavadius aud in all probability if was 
not an original invention on their part, but a heritage of all Indian 
Schools of Philosophy from the earliest period. 

We now proceed to treat of 

“ THR S EX S.I£-OK( j A NS.” 

These are of live kinds corresponding to the live classes of sense-objects. 

The fivp kinds of aiv technically called in Sanskrit Panc/temlriya 

sl organs. or the “live Indriyas”. According to the Buddhist usage 


Jap : Mi -kio. 
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Iiulriya means “supreme” (jjarauta') ; “Lord” (/x ram) and ruler (ad/tt/j/rfi) ; 
after grasping external objects tin* Indrivns are capable of arousing thought 
( nil (of pad a ) or of exciting 'vijuaua* or consciousness. Accordingly the 
term ladrij/a is to lie explained as the art of arousing consciousness and as 
the grasping of the sense-objects or 4 1 ts/tat/a’. In other words, each of tin* 
live hnlri/jdx is an agent without which none of the live rij-FtHuax would 
become capable of perceiving an external object. 

The derivation of lndriya adopted by the Snrvastil vavadins is as 
follows : 


w. i *1% massif tfsft i ^mr- 

ii 1 

“What then is the meaning of the word 4 / ,W ri /a * The word is de- 
rived from the root 4 9dd (1st conj. par.) indicating 4 altxulaJr* xapmnar i/\ 
Taking this root, we get the form t ii*ilaafi\ 'hula nil' gives tin* form 
4 indrdnt *. (\ ide P. Sutra. 9 nd rdttir-a pra! //a//a nnnddi/i'n :) meaning those 
which exercise supremacy. The next stage? iudnnj t/-cru indrit/dui or 
hid unit tit tad stt/aui” (\ ide I*. Sutra, Scari/tey/tax laddltifa :) Yasubaudhu 
says : — 44 \ iiiiatui is of live kinds, namely, those eon- 

Tliu csscncre «»i‘ tlu* 

five Ronsn-or^mw js neeted with (1) eve, (:l) ear, (•’$) nose, ( I) tongue and 
(o) hotly. Dependent on these five Yijnfinas are 
what are known as the live kinds of pure materials ( Prasada riipani). 
These ‘pure materials* are ealled the eye-sense-organ (Cakshviudriya) ear- 
sense-organ (srotveudriya) etc.** These? show dearly that, according to the 
Sarv&stitvavadins, the essense of the live indriyas or sense-organs is 
entirely material. As 1. have pointed out, according to the Sarvastit- 
vavftdius, it is in dr it/ a which perceives an object; — a fact, the knowledge of 


Yasomilru h Alihiitli.'imi.'t-koAu f>si h! esi vviiky:*. CIimji. it. 
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which would have saved Sankara from 1 lie errors he has fallen into in his 
attempts to refute Buddhist, philosophy. He displays almost at every 
turn his ignorance of the fundamental principle of SarvAslit vavAda, namely, 
that the substratum of all things including the sense-organs is permanent 
and unchangeable. 


Kaeh indriya has two sub-divisions namely, principal indriya 1 and 
auxiliary indriya." In modern scientific terminology 
Iioh-ivaV 1 ,,,S ^ < ,<l1 the Former eorresponds to the nerve and tlie latter to 
the orpin for tlml. nerve ; thus in the ease of the eyes, 
optic nerve would be the prineipal indriya. while the eyeball would be its 
auxiliary. According to the SarvAstilvavAdins, the substratum of the 
principal indriya consists of a combination of /mnfn/(ti/tr.s which arc extremely 
pure and minute*, while the substratum of the latter is the llesli made of 
grosser materials. The principal indriya is invisible and intangible owing 
to its extreme minuteness. Accordingly the Ahhidharma-Kosa says : — 


“The imlriyas of kilva (body) etc., cannot be called divisible because 
they cannot, by any means, be broken into two or more parts. They can- 
not be divided because in that ease iheir function would cease, the limbs of 
the body bring parted asunder. The Kiiyeiulriya etc., are further indivi- 
sible on account: of their extreme purity and excellence resembling the light 
of grms.” : ' 


Tin* form ami manner 
"1’ :» r nnrV ei-.;n*>?na- 
Umis of r lie live sense- 

'■lya ii'J. 


The live supreme imlriyas differ from one smother with respect to the 
manner and form of their respective atomic combina- 
tions. Thus the illustration employed to explain the 
formal ion of the organ of vision is that of Hour being* 
poured into a vessel tilled with water. Just, as in such a case the particles 
of Hour would scatter I limn selves over' the surface of the wafer, even so do 
the minute atoms (parainanu) which compose what is known as the organ 
°f vision spread themselves over the pupils of the eve. 


Japanese : 


Shfyt-lruu. : 

Tim AMiiitJmriiifiknsfi-S'islrn, Chap. T. 


B't/in-lnn. 
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Tlio minute atoms which go to make up the 'organ of hearing* are re. 
presented as being subjected to an unintormittent act of screwing up resem- 
bling the spontaneous rolling up of the bark of a cherry tree as soon as it is 
detached from the trunk. 

The minute atoms constituting the 'organ of smell* are represented as 
being situated inside the nostrils in either of which they are said to he 
placed side bv side symmetrically. 

The minute atoms of 'taste* are described as being situated in tin? form 
of a half moon on the surface of the tongue itself. 

Lastly the minute atoms which build up tbe 'organ of touch* arc 
represented as spreading over the entire corporeal frame, their number 
being supposed to be exactly equal to that of the* atoms of which the body 
consists. 

77/e sporiaf eapaciftf of l ho /{oxprcdrr 1 ndri/jaa. 

Each of the five indrij/a* has a special capacity of its own and is able to 
give rise to the pertieular rijndna which corresponds to it. AY hat the 
special capacity of each indriya is will he seen from what follows: — 

1. The htd rif/as of vision and hearing can grasp their object remotely 

as well as close at hand. The keenest indri/ja is that 

The specie! capacity 

of the cakshu n ml of the eye, possessing as it has not only the power of 
srotremlriya. 

grasping the colour at a. distance but also that of 
amusing (lakxhnrijiuuui as soon as it grasps its object. The indrit/a of the 
hearing has also the power of perceiving its object at a distance but it is not 
so keen as that eye-organ. 

2. The indriya* of smell ( Cl h ran a ), taste ( Ji/tra ) and touch ( Kdt/a) 

have not the power to apprehend remote objects hut 

Tho special capacity 

of Ohrana, Jib va am! only to grasp proximate ones. That is 'to say, they 
Kayeiulriyn. 

ani unable to give rise to the njCvlua corresponding to 
them unless they come in immediate contact with their respective objects. 
The degree of contiguity to their respective objects required by each of them, 
is said to vary for the purpose of giving rise to their respective rijfid/tax. 
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Tims, assuming, for the purpose of our illustration, that an atom is divi- 
sible into four parts, it should he understood that if the organ of Smell can 
perceive to the distance of the three-fourth of the atom, the organ of 'Paste 
will he able to perceive only one-half of it and the organ of Touch still less 
ri,:. only one-fourth of it. Moreover these three indrivas can apprehend only 
that quantity of l heir respective objects the atoms of which are equal to 
their atoms. If the atoms exceed in (piantity, then the particular indriya con- " 
eerned appehends half the (piantity of its sense-object at the first moment 
and the other half at the next moment, the interval between the two mo- 
ments, being so small and the action of apprehending being so quick that it 
looks as if the two “takings’* were simultaneous. 

It must be noted that the receptivity of the sense-organs of vision and 
hearing is not limited by the quantity of the object perceived, thus the eye 
can just as well apprehend a huge mountain as it apprehends the tip of a. 
hair and the* ear can hear equally well the buzzing of a fly and the roaring of 
thunder. 

* 

The enumeration of the sense-organs and their nature and capacity 
brings me to one of the mosl difficult sections of* Buddhist psychology, 
namely, 


L I rijhapli-lii'pn \ 

Yasubandlm in the first chapter of his commentary on the Ahhi- 

„ , . . .. d harmsi Kos*a, briefly describes Arijnnpli Karma as 

J'lXpIniuition oi Avij- ’ ' 

finpti-rupa. follows : - 

“ A r ijhap! i Karma is a ]»roduet of rApaJrarma just n* rijnapfi Karina 
is. It derives its name from the fact that it does not manifest- itself to 
others and cannot he known by others”. 1 

This docs not make us any the wiser. Let us see what the term really 
means. The word ripa in this connection is synonymous with Karma, 
l ijuapfi means “making known**, and Arijhapafi is its contrary. Accor- 

1. The Ahhidlmvmakosa-Bistra, Chap. T. (fuse. \ ). The Sanskrit passage rnns ns 
follows WFT wmnfq ; | 
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dingly the term Arijnapfi Karma etymologically means “action not math* 
known”. It signilies 21 karmic energy wliieh is not perceived by the live 
senses or made known to another. The vehicles for expressing and commu- 
nicating our thoughts and ideas are our limbs and voice or as the 
Sankrit language has it “body and words”. The SarvAstitvavfidins lay 
stress on the fact that as soon as we perform an act or express an idea, 
good, or bad, which, in their technical language, is called under the com- 
prehensive name of J'ijTiapfKrrpa or “action made 1 known”, (rupa being 
synonymous with Karma here) it latent energy is impressed on our 
person, which is designated as ArijlnijAi-rajm or “action not made known” 
because it docs not manifest itself to olhers but: remain hidden in the person 
of the door. 


It is quite unconscious or, more accurately speaking, subconscious. Ac- 
cording to the Sarvastitvsivjidins, the ArijaapH-rc /m, being a latent energy, 

is hound sooner or later to blossom forth into Karmaic effect, and is the only 
bridge wliieh connects the cause and the effect- of Karma , good or had 
done by body or speaeh. It is one of tin* seventy-live enternal i/Z/a.-ma* 
being included in ra/m-t/karma . But does it not look like a contradiction to 
include it in that category seeing that the definition of rupa, according to 
the Sarvnstil vavadins, is “/' rulif/l-af repa” that is to say, rupa. has for its 
characteristic resistiveness V The apparent contradiction disappears when 
we come to consider that Arijtia/ifi- Karma is a resultant of I ij iia /f fi- Karma 
which is produced l*v body or speech both of which come under the category 
of mpa.-dlumna ; ihus the effect ArijUajAi pertakes of the nature of its cause* 
Vijaajtfi which comes under rc pa -tl karma and is, therefore, classed among 
the latter. 


Division of Karma. 


Tims according to the Sarvaslitvaviidins, Karma in divided into two great 
heads — (1) thought or ('ctaaa- Karma which it* Synony- 
mous with M it jf a ska ra and (2) motion or Cailaxikakarma 
which is subdivided into (a) bodily sict (Kuf/ila Karma) and (b) vocal act 
( l acika Karma). Now each of these subdivisions of motion is divided into 
(wo sections, namely, / rjvapti- Karma and Arijftapti- Karma of the bodvand 
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spooeli respectively. The divisions and subdivisions are given in the follow- 


ing diagram 


r 


(Karma) 


ShlWT* 

(Cetaua-karma) 


r 


(Caitusika-karnia) 


( Kayika-kann:) 

i — ; 

^ntw fcaffram 1 ’ 

( KAy ika- vij napti-karina ) 


( Vacika-kanna) 


( K Av i k A vij n a pt i- k:u*m :i ) 




I 


^nPrenPreffr ^ 

( Vu uika- vijfin pi i-karma ) ( VArikAvijiiapU- kannu.) 


* 


* 


("ITT AM OR "MIND” 

The author anil tin* commentators of the Abhidharma-Kosa take jKiins 

... ,. ,. to point out that “Mind” (‘Cit/uu/’) is the kin- „f the 

I no mitid is llu* kin# x ' « 

Of fho m.'iitnl railmo. „ K nital realm (‘Uiiftn-tMumu*’). “The VUhnu or 
“Mind”, continue the commentators, “governs all things mental anil 
recognises their respective characteristics, as soon as it perceives them, 
exactly in the same manner as a king governs his ministers and subjects and 
generally administers his state affairs.” This explanation, however, luminous 
it may appear to the old-world student of Buddhism, fails' to leave any 


1 Jap : Go. 

4 Jap : Shin -go. 

7 Jap: Shin-mahyogi). 


- Jap: Shi -go or F-gn. 
5 Jap : Go-go. 

■* Jap : U'i-h go-go. 


Jap : ShU-gA. 

,l Jap : Shin-hyo-yn. 
p Go+wulnjo-go. 
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lasting impressiou on modern minds like ours, so that 1 gladly pass on 
to Yasubaudhu's definition of it by means of terms almost equipollent, 
to use John Stuart Mill’s well-known phrase. 

“The mind”, says Yasubandlni, “is called ‘(aft am* because it observes 
, (‘ee/a/i’) ; M -fa /tax 9 because it considers (‘manrafd) ■ 

\ asulmmlhu s dotim ' 1 

tion of ihu in iilcI. aiul ‘ 1 ijudna*, because it descrimi nates (‘ rijadndlc)”' 

So the words Ud/fatnj ‘wana* and ‘rijfuina* are, in a certain sense, 
synonymous, in the Buddhist psychology. 

We proceed now to the subdivisions of the mind {('it taut, mu mi* or 
ri/ndna) made by the Sarvastitvavadins, which are technically called ‘flic 
six kinds of vij/icnas’. 


The sir /duds of rijfidttiis. 

The substance of mind in the Philosophy of the Sarvastitvavadins is 
divided into six, ri: : 

(1) the cal'-wr-cijiuina - ( t 1 1 i r i n i i l i si t i o n ') 

(2) the xrolra-rijiuinn* (‘car-discrimination') 

(tf) the tjft rdna - rijiui nn 1 (‘snudl-discrimiiiation’) 

(I) the jihrd-rijfidnn 5 (‘taste-discrimi nation’) 

(o) the Idt/a-rijiuina 1 ' (‘touch-discrimination’) 

(b) the mano-rij hiiua 1 (Thought-discrimination’) 

These respectively depend upon their respective sense-organs (indru/a), 

Tim respective seat sucl i as the ‘caksh n-ind rij/u* (eye-sense-organ), 

of the six kinds of . . 7 

vij Afina. xrof ra-tndr/t/a (ear-sense-organ), etc. 1 lie Vv ikshnr- 

vij'iidna , discriminates color and form (rarna and sams(hdna) ; the 

srof ra-rijiuhia* , ‘sound’ (xahda), the ‘//// rd a u-r ijudna*, ‘smell’ (gandha) ; 

the jihvd-rij'imna ’ ‘taste’ (rasa) ; the ‘kdt/a-rijhdtni* , ‘touch’ (sparxa ) ; 

lastly the ( mano-r ij Tula discriminates the ‘ d/tarn/a ? or the ‘thingness* of a 

thing, if I may be permitted to coin the uncouth abstract norm, since the 

English language has no word to represent exactly the idea of ‘ d harm a * in this? 

1 Tht? AliliidhanuakoAii-Sastra, Chap. IT. (fuse. TV.) 

‘ Jup : (itw-sh iki. Jiip: Ni m skih'i. * J»]) : ./ii-s/ii’A - /. 

a Jap: Zfjn-ttltiki rt J»»p: 8hin»sltiki. 7 Jap: I-nbiki 
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souse, the nearest approach to an equivalent being the combination of e xnh- 
$ fritted’ and *t {Halit jf in the Aristotelian sense. The Ahttidftanna-Kom further 
states that “each of the vijiiditu/s discriminates its particular object and 
perceives tlie general characteristic, of the latter, that the six rijfuinaa 
combine to Form, what is known as the ‘rijruinu-.skand//u’, that there are 
further six 1 cljiidn a- kdyaif ('substance of discrimination') each correspon- 
ding to each of the six * inj Tidnax' such as, c rnkdt u r- r ij ua n a-kdytf c nrotru- 
rijh<iita-kdy i etc., up to mu uw-eij hdjta-kdj/a\ x 

The sixth vijuaua ('wuno-eijtiHittf), being the ‘King of the Mental 
World' discriminates also color, form, sound, smell, taste and touch, 
in addition to its own functions, as is shown in the subjoined diagram : — 


("Colour and form (rdjnt) 

Sound ( mljila ) 

Smell (ifuudha) ... 
Manovijnaua ^ Taste (rum) 

Touch (x/mritu) ... 

‘Thingness (almost, substance f 


Land quality}* 


{tl/i arm a) . 


. . r ukx Ini /■- r ijh a n a . 

. . i rolra-rijfutna., 

. . tjh rd )t a- rij Tut a a . 

. . jiltrd-cijhdnu. 

. . kdya-eijndita . 

M> Unithi-dhantws 
J U Ciltn-rijifiijnkta 

( .'titMfiknnt. a Astn/i 
shrihtrfhnr iiiiui. 


'flu 1 forty six 'caiffa-df/anna*’; the fourteen ‘ rillurijiruijttklti-'snntxkdnf 
:md the three umt nmkrif u-if Itaruma will be presently explained. 

It is worth while to draw attention to the fact that there took place an 
An interesting discus- intwnwtiiig discission ainon* the Iliimyanists in very 
kuiIkWo of^thc 1 six wlr L v times as to whether the substance of the six 
' ijuan.i is one VijMnas is one or manifold. It is fully treated of in 

the thirty-second Chapter of the Abhidharma Mahavibhasha >Sastra and an 
abridgement of the discussion is also given in the first and second Chapter 
of the Abhidharma Kosa, but I regret that the limited time at my disposal 
prevents me. from enteriug into the salient points of the controvesy. 

1 pass on to the threefold classification of discrimination, according to 
the Sarvastitvavadins. 


The Ahhiilhai'miikusit'iinstrH, J. (f»so. I.) 

20 
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The discriminative fuuetioii of iniuil ('cijvdita’) is clssiticd into three 

Kxpliiimtion ,.f Mi.' viz (0 (‘natural discrimination’) ; 

time XmloMM. (ii) ‘ jtnujoija-u ini es<i ’ - (‘actual discrimination') ami (iii) 

i tut intHiril ✓-/// n/rstd* (reminiscent discrimination’). The first. means an intui- 
tive function operating at the present time ; the second indicates not only an 
hituitivc function but also an inferential one operating throughout the three 


divisions of time, the present etc., and the third signifies a retrospec- 
tive or a reminiscent function. In other words, the first deals only with the 
present while the second is concerned with the present, the past and the 
future in a very comprehensive maimer, and the third has to do exclusively 
with the past. Among the six kinds of Yijhanas, the first five (/v//w///', 
fi mint, (f/tnunt, ji/t cd, and kdyn) possess only the intuitive function ( xntblmni 
uinh'ha) while the sixth Qui ui't-rijftdn V) possesses all the three func- 
tions. This is the reason why the first five rijioluos are called 'tuiinhw' 
(‘lacking discrimination’) while the ‘mini n-rijluimd is called Cw min! rim' 
(possessing discrimination’). The Abhi till arum knxtt says: - 


“There are, in brief, three kinds of discrimination, viz: ‘intuitive’ 
(‘.scu/j/tdnt-itt nhduT ) , ‘inferential* (‘jiniyot/u-itinhwi') and reminiscent 
(Ut/ittxMvi/i-iiinlfhi*). The intuitive discrimination only is possessed by the 
first live rij iidtht-krfj/itx, and not the other two, for which reason they arc 
called ‘anmlesa’ or (‘lacking discrimination*). Thus, for instance, we call 
a horse ‘foot-less* when it 1ms only one Foot**. 1 


,);ip: JitthCy-fti nhvtifH. - *J sip : Kvhtku-J'u iihrfsH . 
The AbhitUKiriirnkusu-sasira. Chap. I (Fuse. 11 .) 


1 .lap: Ziti ncit •J'tiHbf’t# 
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CA1TTA-DHAKMA8 (‘MENTAL PROPERTIES’). 


'Oaitta-ilharmas’ signify 'mental properties’ whirl* follow flu* notion of 
the ‘cittam’ (‘mind’) like courtiers who follow their 
Mon; *fr Proport i«*H tl ° king. The function of the ‘Cniffa-tUnmimx’ is to seize 
the special characteristics of an object, while the 'rill mid 
perceives its general characteristics. .Thus ‘citlmid is concerned with 
generalities while the ‘raiflii-d/iantutx deal with particularities. For 
example, when we see a human form at a distance, it is ‘cittam’ which 
cnnhles us to find out whether it is that of a man or a woman ; whereas 
the rail hi-tUm nun* help us to make out whether the person is one-eyed or 
two-eyed, tall or short, fair or dark, etc. Accordingly perhaps the best, 
equivalent for ‘rithna* in the language of modern European psychology 
would he ‘conception.’ 

The Sa-rvastitvavadins recognise forty-six kinds of caiftn-ilhnrhnnt, the 
Yijfianavadins, who classify them also differently, give a list of Jifty-one. 

The Sarvastitvavadins divide the “eaitta-dharmas” info six classes, viz : — ■ 
(a.) Maliahlifmiika-dharma. 1 * * (10) 

(h) Kosala-iiiahahhuinika-dharnii*.- (10) 

(e) Kle.sa-mahilhliuinikili-dhanna. :! (0) 

(d) Akiisala-mahahhfunikii-tlharma. 1 (:>) 

(e) Upaklesa-hhfnnika.-dhanna. 5 (10) 

(f) Aniyat;*l)hrnnika-dharma. <i (S) 

Let us enumerate these one hy one. 


/. !\[ tiltdbh it mi ho - Dhtivmtx. 

These are mental operations which, as their name indicates (‘ ntn/nl ? 

signifying ‘general* or ‘common’ in this connection), 
Tim Hpcci-al fa nc tic m are common universally to all mail’s mental functions 

‘> 1 ' tilt's MuhflhMmifrA- m . 

llt w Hint. in the ‘moral and immoral realms’. These functions 

further classified into (a) good, (b) had, and (c) 


1 Jap : Da iihi-hv. 

a Jap : l>ailniiinurUi-lu'i. 

5 Jap : nhini n'x'h i-h J. 


* Jap : Dnizenchi-hn. 

* Jilp : Daifnz<'nrhi-hA 
r ‘ . Jap : hijiwhi-h'*. 
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neutral. In other words, whenever any mental function arises, then? 
arise with it simultaneously a number of dharniax, and these are called 
‘mahahhumikadharma’ or “mental operation common to the three ‘grounds' 
(good, bad, neutral), into which all mental functions are divisible” 
They are ton in number, viz : — 

1. / rdand 1 ... Sensation. 

i . Suuj'iid- ... Conception. 

3. VetamP ... Motive. 

I. Spuria* ... Contact. 

5. ('h undid ... Conation. 

(>. Mut'd'' ... Intellect. 

7. Smriti 7 ... Memory. 

H. Miuioxl'tjra* ... Attention. 

9. Adhuuol'xlni 0 ... Determination or ‘ fixing.* 

10. Stnttad/ri 1 0 ... Concentration. 

The next heading is — 

//. Knxaht-M ahdhh v m ild- Dhanitu. • 

These are, as the name indicates, “mental operii- 

Tho special operation 

of tho Kudula-MuhA- tions common to all good thoughts” and are ten in 
b lift rnikA-dktt rmn . 

nurnher : — 

I. SraddM 11 ... Faith. 

£ . / try a 1 - ... Diligence. 

3. f /jeMu 1 M ... Indifference. 

I. HrP * ... Shame for one's self. 

5. A /mtrapd 1 * ... Shame for another. 

0. A/olj/m 114 ... Freedom from covetousness. 

7. Adres/w 17 ... Freedom from hatred. 

8. Ahimd 18 ... Harmlessness. 

c 

9. l?raUrabdhP sx ... Peace fulness of mind. 

10. Apramdda 2n ... Carefulness. 


1 Jap : Jti. 

4 Jap : .S*. 

* Jap : *S7< i. 

1 Jap : iSoAw/.. 

5 Jap : Yofeit. 

n Jap : Vc. 

7 Jap : Jrew. 

9 Jap : Saki!‘i. 

9 Jap : Shfi-ge. 

70 Jnp : SammaJi. 

1 1 Jap : Shin. 

1 2 Jap : (Jon. 

18 Jap : 8ha. 

1 * Jap : Z«». 

18 Jap : (J*. 

1 fl Jap : Mutun. 

1 7 J«p : 3 Tuth in. 

1 " Jap: Fn-gni. 

741 Jnp: Kni-nv. 

Jnp: VH.hfi.ib". 
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The third heading is : — 

///. Kftwt- Naha Writ mi l v/- Dhanaa. 


J.V7 


These are f the mental operations’ which arise with the h'lmas, that is 
T>io characteristic of to say, when any kind of passion lupins to aet. They 

Mio Kh'ja-mAhA-hhit- 

m ikA-tih n mm . are six in in mi her : — 


I. Mn/m' 

:l. P nun a thi - 
'S. Kaasitlt/a^ 

1. .Is rati t/h a 1 

o. Sh/tuur* 
t». A u it tf/mli/a r ’ 

Next come — 


Ignorance. 

Inattention or earelessness. 
Indolence. 

Ahsenee of faith. 

Idleness. 

Hash ness and thoughtlessness. 


/ 1 . A ha sa! a - Mnhdhh urn I hit- hint rum . 

These are mental operations arising with the activities of mind that are 
The elmmctcrwHc of evil ( nhakt/a ). They are two in nninher: — 

tho A kiwi I it -mu hnhhu- 
m Uni -dhnrma. 

1. Ahnhttd 7 ... Shamelessness (for oneself). 

&. A aa /at Ira /id H ... Shamelessness (for another). 

The next heading is — 

/ . Vpaktrsn- Pint niikd-Dlutnun . 


These ( mittmii ha rums’ are mol common to all Kfrsas when they arise, hut 
Tho spnnsil function spring up only in eompany with the sixth ‘defiled’ 

of tin? IJiHiklvja-hltA - 

mikn-ili* arum. rijfidittt viz : uiano-rijfui/iit. Tin? prefix € npa* indicates 

this limitation. They are ten in number : — * 


1. Krotlha 9 

2. Mr a hint 1 0 
.’}. Mat san/a 1 1 

1 Jap : Mn-inio. 

5 Jap : Kon-chiVi 
9 .lap : Fnn. 


Wrath. 

Hypocrisy. 

Envy. 

1 Jap : Ge-tni. * Jap : Fu-shin. 

7 Jap : Mn-za». * .Tap . Jf «-///. 

' .lop : Km. 


- Jap: KA-iUu. 

Jup : Tah-kio. 
,rt Jap-. h'nkn. 
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Irxh/pP 

Jealousy. 

5. 

Paritdpa - 

... Anguish. 

0. 

It hi rum* 

... injury. 

7. 

t 'pond ha 4 

Enmity. 

8. 

Mdt/d* 

Mat tcry. 

«). 

Sat// a ,J 

. . . Trickery. 

10. 

Madid' 

Arrogance. 


Last ronio the — 

/ /. A uit/ntn- Bhv.utikd- Pharma. 

These literally mean “mental operations which do not fall within a 


Chn met eristic of the definite or particular division (‘(jhifun*)”. Lndev this 
Aniyntn-lthihnikn-dhar- 


via. 

heading, then 

‘fore, are included those “caitta-dharwax” 

which (-an not he 

brought under one 

of the five headings given above. They 

are eight in number: — 


i. 

Kavkrih/a 8 

. . . Repentance 

■>, 

Middha » 

Tor] sir. 


Vitarka 1 0 

Discussion. 

1, 

Vi rant 1 1 

... Judgement. 

5. 

Rdf/a 1 - 

... Affection. 

(i. 

Prat if/ha 1 :{ 

... Anger. 

7. 

Mat, a' 1 

... Pride. 

8. 

Ticikitxd 1 5 

... Doubt. 


We have already stated that the objective classification of the universe 
divides it into 7 o dharmas, the substratum of which is permanent, according 
to the Sarvastit vavadins. Now these dharmas fall into two main heads 
“samskrita” (“com pounded”) and “asamskrita” (“uncom pounded”). The 
latter which will be fully t rented presently are three in number viz : 
(i) A kdsa ; (ii) Prat ina a kh /pi a it od h a ; and (iii) A find /xa // kh/fdtn rod ha . Tlx* 
72 “Samskrita-dharmas” fall into four main groups : — 

(i) Bujws — which are eleven in number, viz : ‘avijfiapti-rupa’ which 
we have already described, the live ‘indriyas’ or faculties (viz : 

1 Jnp: Shit an. - Jap : No. 3 Jap : Gtii. 4 Jap: Kon. 

5 Jap: Ten. a Ja]> : KiO. 7 Jap: KiC. 8 Jap: Kicoi. 

Jnp: Svi-min. ,n Jap: '/in. 11 3«p : Shi. 12 Jap: Ton. 

1:4 Jnp: Shin. 11 Jnp: Mnn. 15 J:ip:0'». 
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si^lit, hearing smell, tongue, touch), ami the objects of them 
( f iwlriya-r i*fui yu ’) viz: form, sound, odour, taste, contact. 

(ii) Cittam (mind), which constitutes a. 'dhnrMid by itself. 

(iii) CaiUa-dhiintiii x which, as we have just now seen, are t /h/7y-.v/> in 

number. They are also called “ Ci f i it-xaiit /iragtd-f u-xtt Hixldra'\ 
which literally means “composite energy conjoined with the 
mind”, as opposed to, 

(iv) l C!lhi-riinut//i/klit-H>jiiixl'dt'(i 9 which arc fourteen in number aud 

thus complete the tale of seventy-five. 

Now let us see what are the cif t «/-/;/ )tra/j ft Id a-xn ntxkdnt d /tat' max. 


CITTA-Y 1 Pit AY l : KTA-SAMSKARA. 

’ The full name is u l{i>. jnt-ct Iht-r ii-xiuiixl'iii-ii-il /nt i'iiik” which means 
“composite energies apart from the matter and mind”. These energies 
are not always actual hut potential and it must he noted that, they eamiot. 
heeome active unless they are joined to a mental or material basis, though 
they are i|uit.e independent of both mind and matter. They arc, of course, 
di If civ lit from the iixainxkYiltt-dhtinii«x y as the very name “samskara” 
(“composition”) indicates. The number of these dint rums is fourteen : — 

I. PrO'jd t 1 ... ... Attainment. 

:i. .tjjrd/dt- ... Non-attainment. 

SiibliUfful a ;i ... ... Common characteristics. 

L Axin»/iitkd v ... ... Absence of perception. 

3. . I xanfjiit -xatadjui! / / 0 ... Staj^e of meditation producing cessa- 

tion of |>orception. 

1 Jap: Tokti. 3 Jap: Hi-tuku. :l Jap: /)(%/# mi#. 

* Jilp ; ■’ Jupi Mit-so-jt fV», 
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ti. 

.\7 mlha-xaniiiiHilii 1 

Stage of meditation producing ces- 
sation of mental activity. 

7. 

J/rifit - 

... Life. 

8. 

•Jdfi* 

. .. Origination. 



(Jot in nance. 

10. 

Jftni* 

Decay. 

Jl. 

Auih/atd''' 

Impermanence, 

12 . 

ISdmal'dijn 7 

... Words. 

]». 

Ptf(lui'djfa H 

Sentence. 

11 . 

Vytnijtniui'd !/(('' 

Letters (whether they compose a 
word or not). 

The point to he borne in mind 

in this connection is that it is not the 


fourteen Mhannas* mentioned above that eonstitute UA f /ia-cii la-rip nt/jt'l'ffi- 
xauixkiini” but it is tlie energy which produces them which is to be called 
by that name, such as the energy which produces letters of the alphabet, 
groups them into words and puts words together into a sentence, etc. 

Such are the Samskrita-dharmas, according to the Sarvftstit va- 
vfulins. The Vijnanavadins have an enumeration and a classification 
of their own. They enumerated as many as one hundred if A a rut a*, 
out of which there are fifty-one caittadharmas, but, unlike the 
Sarvastitvavadins, they regard them all as impermanent excepting rij-f&m. 

We shall treat of the views of this school after we have completed our 
account of the Sarvastitvavadins, the Satyasiddhi school and the 
Madhyamikavadins. 

I shall pass on now to 


-x- 


# # 


1 Jap: Metm-jin-jit*. 
4 Jap: Jiu. 

* Jap: Miv-shin. 


9 Jap: Miu-kou. 

5 .lap : I. 

6 Jap: Kit-shin 


s Jap: Shu, 

0 Jap: Mrt*u. 
Jnp; Bun-flhifi-t 
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Tlif 


“ ASA MS K BIT A-DII ARM A.” 1 

Asainftkrifadhanna moans "that which is not made up or composed of 
elements” so that it is un produced and hence 

* iiicamiur of 


A.«nnskrtt(i. indestructible and immutable. Axaii/nkyiladhanua, 

according to the Sarvaslitvavadins, is of three kinds, viz: (I) Akdm,” 
(,->) A prof ixti m kht/d- n i rod ha 3 and (3) Pralixaiitkfn/d-ni rot! h<t A I said 
"according to Sarvastitvavadins” because, as I shall later on point out, 
the Vijnanavadins have their own classification of the amunnkrtfadharman, 

A Mint. 

The essential nature of Akasa is freedom from obstruction (Avaraua) 
or limitlessness — qualities which establish that it is a 

Why Akahi is A n mu- 

d'riiurfh'tnna ? ])erinancnt and omnipresent substance. Now only 

does it not obstruct another tiling but it is also not obstructed by another 
thing. Innumerable things may bo simultaneously produced or destroyed 
in Akftsa without thereby bringing about any increase or decrease in 
Akasa. Vasnbandhu says : — 

"Freedom from obstruction is the sole characteristic, of Akasa and 
it is owing to this characteristic, that the activity of material things is 
rendered possible ”. n 

Jn such passages Akdka means ‘space’ and it is always regarded as a 
substance by the Sarvastitvavadins. 

Sd/tkamcdn/a’x Criticise of Aka in t. 

In his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras II, it, 32-21* Sfinkanicarya 
criticises the three Ammskri fat! ha naan as 
(1) Actinia* 

( 2) Aljhdca.mil nun . 

(3) Ninipdkht/a. 

Tlie first epithet means ‘immaterial’ or ‘unsubstantial’. ‘VastlttJ 

biddhist philosophy, is a term for •matter’, ‘substance' or object. 


1 <1 iijf : M tn-i-hu. 

a Jap : JHchak-metisa. 

" - The AMii<lhar/na-ko.sa-SAstra. Chap F. (fast*. T.) 

21 


" Jii p ; KoA. il . 
y J;ip: Chffk-in 
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The second epithet means ‘capable of being defined by negatives’, 
if, at all, it is a term used in any Buddhist work to characterise the 
Asamskrita-dharmas. In all probability, it is a characterisation Sankara’s 
own and means, as he intends it to mean, a negation. The third epithet does 
not mean ‘unreal’ or as Dr. Thibaut translates it, ‘devoid of all positive 
characteristics’. It should, if sense is expected from it, rather mean, as 
the Ratnaprabha gives it, ‘Niszraw'paub* or ‘devoid of form’. It is, as we 
shall show later on, in all probability, a mutilated form of a Buddhist term 
which Sankara misspelt and did not properly understand. Let us now 
analyse Sfuikara’s criticism of the views of the Sarvfist itvavadins concern- 
ing A/idm or space, as distinguished from the ordinary use of that word 
in the sense of ‘sky’ and as such synonymous with ‘gagauam’, ‘kham'. 
Sankara’s arguments arc as follows : — 

(i) “You cannot call Akftsa, A' i r/j fnitlnja , because it is a inxhf, a fact 
which is corroborated by 

(a) Scriptural passages like: “From Atman arose Akasa” (Taittiriya- 

Upanisluul, II, I). 

(b) The fact that the existence of n/nur maybe infered from the quality 

of sound just as the qualities of smell etc., indicate the 
reality of their abodes such as the earth etc. 

(ii) To say that Akdxa is nothing but the general absence of Antra mt 
would hardly meet your ease. Suppose one bird is flying. It would 
thereby create an Avarana or covering or occupation of space with the 
result that if a second bird wants to fly at the same time, there would 
be no room for it to do so.” 

liin1(Htiii( n/jjcrfinjt. 

“But the second bird may fly where there is no Avarana or a covering 
body”. 

Ah stvc »\ 

“Your objection means that Akfisa, then, is a real FohIu or entity, 
since it is that by which flu? absence of covering bodies is distinguished, hi 
other Avoids, it is space in the ordinary sense, and not, in your Buddhist 
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sense, more "non-existence of covering bodies". IF you ask yourself 
what enables you to declare that there is absence of covering in one place 
and not in another, the answer will be 'space', which, therefore, must be 
"Something real." 

(iii) "With regard to his views respecting space, the Buddhist 
contradicts himself. For instance, in a limldhist siitra, Buddha is 
represented as saying "Air has for its basis Akasa" in answer to the 
tjueslion "What is the basis of air"? This saying of liuddlia clearly 
admits that Akdm is a positive entity and not: a mere negation as the 
Sarv Astitvavftdi ns maintain". 

(iv) "Moreover, tin? Buddhist statement concerning the three Awum- 
krltad/mnnttx is self-contradictory. They say they an? Nintpiik/n/a , (/. r. 
non-detinable) and in spite of their being so, they characterise them as 
eternal. Now when a thing is not a Vasin or a reality, yon cannot, predi- 
cate its being eternal or noil-eternal, because predication of attributes 
entirely depends on a thing being real. A thing of which the predication 
of an attribute is possible, must be concluded to be a Vasin or reality instead 
of being Nirnpdkftt/u or 'ail undeti liable negation." 

Wo shall now proceed to point out 

<S Wukara 9 * w Intake* Let us examine &inkara\s arguments one by one. 

(i) Ni ntp(U'!u/a, if it: is a Buddhist characterisation of A m m *Jcv ila- d harm a, 
does not mean ^indefinable’ as Sankara seems to think. It means rather 
(if it is, at all, a Buddhist term), devoid of form or 'nissvarupam/ as the 
Itatnaprabha explains it. Moreover, Buddhism or rather the Sarvastitva- 
vailins regard Aidrn as a positive entity, all pervading and eternal, just 
as the Naiyftyikas did. It is a Vasia if the word be taken to mean an 
entity, it is not a Vmtn if the word be taken in its Buddhist sense, viz \ 
that of material thing. Akasa is immaterial according to the Buddhists. 
It is certain # that Sankara's Ninipdkluja is a mistake for the Buddhist 
technical term Nlnlpdkht/a (lit: 'to be called non-pupa’) pr immaterial 
thing, 

(ii) 'Avarana', in its Buddhist philosophical sense, means obstruction 
ari( l absence of Avarana means freedom from obstruction. Sankara borrows 
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the Buddhist term but gives it a wrong sense rh : that of 'occupation 
of space* in order to prove his point that Akasa is a positive entity, being 
under the erroneous impression that the Buddhists did not consider Akasa 
to be a negative entity. Accordingly, this part of his argument is labour 
lost, being based on an erroneous supposition and assuming an unreal 
objection, such as no Buddhist would ever have made. 

(iii) In the passage of a sutra which $ankaraearya cites, the word 
Jikam is used in the common sense of 'sky* and not in tbe philosophical 
sense of 'space/ 

(iv) The imagined self-contradiction of the Buddhists is based on 
^Ankara's erroneous residing airupfU'/tyn instead of Xirupiikhya as pointed 
out above. 

Let us pass on to the other two A m wxkri fad// a nn as, 

Apr (dim /// k/tyd-Ni rmlh a . 

Vasubandhu briclly detines .1 pra (im m kh yd n i rod A a as follows: — 

c A pm f im hi kh yd- n i rod h a’ means the non-perception (nirodha) of dharmas 
The deJlnition of caused by the absence of ‘ Prnfyaynx’ or conditions 
Aprutisa mhhyn nno alu i no t produced by knowledge.” Let us now try to 

understand what it means. The Abhidharma MahAvibhAsha $ Astra gives 
us the following illustration : — "Suppose your attention is fixed on one 
particular colour so deeply that not only can you not see any other colour, 
but also yon cannot hear any sound, smell any odour, taste, or touch 
anything. Now, why cannot any other colour, any sound, odour etc., 
come within the range of your perception ? Simply because the conditions 
(pratyavas) thereof are absent. And the non-perception of other colours, 
all sounds, all odours, all objects of taste or touch which wore present at that 
time and would, under other conditions, have come withiu the range of our 
consciousness but actually did not. come and passed away without entering 
it — sueli an unrealised possibility of the perception of the dharmas, (ru : 
of the colours, sounds, etc.,) referred to above, passing from the future stage 
of "will be perceived” into the past stage of " were not perceived ” with- 
out touching the present stage of being* perceived by him whose attention is 
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entirely engrossed in the contemplation of one colour, to the exclusion of 
every other thing, is an example of Aprotisamkliya-nirudha or “cessation 
without consciousness." Thus, Apratisamkhyfl-iiirndha is always connected 
with the future as a possibility of perception though not realised and with 
the past, as non-realisation of perception without over coining in contact 
with the present as actual realisation of perception. It is a form of 
Nirodha to which we might adequately apply the title of “inheritor of 
Unfulfilled Renown" with respect to the attainment of perception. 

To the best of my knowledge, the only European authority who has, 
(in spite of his inaccuracy), at all come near the correct definition of 
Ap rat ism kh ydn irodh a is the late Prof. Thesdor (I old stacker, who, in his 
incomplete Sanskrit Dictionary says svh rare : 

“(In Buddhist doctrine) unobserved nullity, cessations (of existence) 
the process of which cannot he perceived ; one of the three categories of 
non-existence or cessation of existence (sec P. 211)." 

Prof. Deusscn’s rendering “ Unhcwusste Venn ch ting ” is incorrect. 
Dr. ThibauUs translation “cessation not dependent on a sublative act of 
tbe mind ” does not agree with the Buddhist notion. 

Before examining Sankara's account, and criticism of Aprafixamk/tyd- 
virodha, it will be better to treat of Pratisa m kh yd a i rod h a . 

P rati mink hyd-Ni rod h a . 

This term means nirodha or cessation of KbUttn or passions, which can be 
„„ „ attained by transcendental knowledge (pradsamkht/d), 

Pratisumkh yu- mrodha. This j s the xhmmvm homnn of the S rav fist i t vavfu.1 ins 
who considercr it to bo synonymous with Nirvana, although the Vijnanavft- 
dins consider it merely to be a stage leading to Nirvana. Vasubandhu says : 
“The true characteristic of p n if i ft a nikliyd- n i rod h a is deliverance (risamyoya) 
from bondage". He goes on to add, “The essential characteristic of it is 
cverlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of the tongue of man. 
It can only be realised by the self-experience of a perfect man. Generally 
speaking, it may be, for all practical purposes, designated as the highest good, 
eternally existing which may be called also rimmyoya or deliverance". In 
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describing Pratisankhvft-nirodha as conceived by the SarvAstitvavfulins, 
we can sav what Mahomet said of: his Paradise ( Al-jannat ) that “it is what 
the eye has not scon, nor the ear heard, nor what lias ever flashed across the 
mind of man”. One of the Buddhist elders called Sughosliaefirya (quoted 
in the Abhidharma-Muhavibhasha-sa.vtra) says : — 

“PratisamkhyA-nirodha is the Ah arum par excellence among* all dharuta*, 
the supreme goal among goals, the highest of all things, the noblest of all 
reasons, the greatest of all achievments. And therefore is the title annttannn 
or supreme. But what is the abode of this supreme dharma , Nirvana or 
prati sam k h v ft -n i rod ha ? Is it within or outside the Universe ?” 

The answer to this question is given in the Abhidharma-Mahftvibhftsha- 
sftstra: “ Prat isamkhyft-nirodha is neither quite the same as the Skandhas 
nor quite different from them, but its nature is different from the defiled 
stand has (sftsrava-d liarmas) . ” 

This statement is tantamount to saying that Nirvft’ia does not exist 
apart from tin? Skaudhas, nor is it quite identical with the Universe. It also 
leads to the inference that Nirvana is something eternal. The great conflict 
between the Sarvftstitvavftdins and the Satyasiddhi school hinged on this 
point. But, of this, I shall speak later on. Let me first examine the 
accuracy of Sankara's criticisms of the SarvA sti tvavftd ins. 

(Sankara's objection to both these Nirodhas . 

“Both these forms of Nirodha are impossible according to the Buddhist 
doctrine itself which maintains that the series of momentary existence can 
never admit of any interruption. Now these Nirodhas must have reference 
to one of the following : — 

(i) Either to the series of momentary existence, or (ii) to single member 
of that series. 

In the case of (i) the entire cessation of the series of momentary existences 
becomes an impossibility from the Buddhist point of view, constituting, as 
it does, a chain of causes and effects. The last link of this chain must either 
produce an effect or not produce an effect. If it produces an effect, the 
series of momentary existence must be continued. If it does not produce 
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an effect, then tlic difficulties are still greater. In the first- place, according 
to Buddhism, nothing can exist without possessing a causal efficiency, so 
that, if the last link of the chain of momentary existences, just referred to, 
does not produce an effect, you Buddhist must, admit that it does not exist. 
Moreover, if the last link of the chain of cause and effect docs not exist, the 
whole series, ipso facto, would become non-existent. Again, it would be 
impossible to maintain that an existence, though momentary, should he 
utterly annihilated in such an unaccountable and disconnected manner, for it 
is contrary to practical experience. However various be the stages through 
which a thing may pass, still it continues to be recognised through all of 
them, clearly or dimly and so has a connected existence. Thus, clay is 
recognisable in jars, potsherds and even in the powder produced by grinding 
the potsherd." 

Hankafu’x m intake. 

Here, we have another startling instance of Sankara's laboriously correct 
deductions from premises absolutely false. He must have been utterly 
ignorant of the real signification of either of these Nirodhax, or else, he would 
not have said that Jprut 'maw h/t t/d-iS t rod ha is the contrary of Prat i. vim I'/tj/d- 
Mrodlht and that the latter means an annihilation of existences, preceded 
or accompanied by intelligence, as we have seen already that two Nirodhas 
refer to two entirely different sets of dhannas. PraftMMl'/tt/d-N imtUta. is the 
cessation of the Ktv*d* by means of knowledge, while Apratisamkhya- 
Nirodha means the non-consciousness of Dhannas or things which would 
have forced our way into our consciousness but for the engrossment of our 
attention by something else. Apratisanikhya-Nirodha, accordingly, is a 
thing of daily occurrence in every body's life. On the other hand, 
Pratisam khy a-Ni rodlia among the Sarvastitvavadins, is only another name 

for Nirvana , its real meaning being the extirpation of the K/cm* by means of 

• 

knowledge, But how is this extirpation effected? Not by annihilation, for, 
as Sankara points out, a thing may pas* through various stages, but it 
cannot be annihilated. Moreover, the Sarvastitvavadins themselves 
maintain that substrata arc indestructible. The answer is that the extir- 
pation of the Klesas is effected by their transniulat ion into liott/n 'or en- 
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lightonment, for, according to Buddhism, Klosa and Bodhi are but tin* 
fares of one and the same thing like carbon and diamond. We have already 
referred to the well-known dictum si: but Sankara is 

not content with this. Tie hurls forth a further objection. 

Further objection by Hdnkara . 

“The cessation of ignorance must be included within Apmtisamkhya- 
Nirodha and Pratisamkhya-Nirodha. Its eradication must be effected by 
one of the two: (l) either by perfect enlightenment .and its adjuncts, or 
(£) by itself. In the case of (1), it contradicts the Buddhist doctrine that 
everything destroys itself without needing a. cause. In the case of (2), what 
is the necessity of the noble eight-fold path which leads to Nirtarnt by 
era d i cat i i i g i gn oran ce . y 3 

Fank a ra’s nt iwo/icr/dion . 

The eradication of ignorance means only its transformation into perfect 
enlightenment and not its annihilation, for nothing, according to the 
Sarvastitvavadins, can be annihilated, and ignorance and perfect, enlighten- 
ment- are merely the phases of one and the same thing. The eradication 
of ignorance comes within Pratisamkhya-Nirodha or Nirvana., and not under 
ApratisamkhyA-Nirodha which is a ipiile different thing, as we have already 
shown. Moreover, the doctrine of A ir-k e / n ka - r i miUa (causeless destruction) 
is absolutely unknown in Buddhism which maintains that nothing can 
happen without causes and conditions. Sankara is here guilty of a grave 
misrepresentation. The same might he said of the doctrine of self- 
destructiveness. The necessity of the eight-fold Path consists in the fact: 
that it is the path to be followed, at least according to the Buddhists, for the 
attainment of Nirvana or the extirpation of ignorance. 
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THE EIGHT-FOLD NOBLE PATH. 


Now, what is this oft-mentioned Eight-fold Path ? ft is identical with 

i j u , j V r 1 1 the fourth Noble Truth which is concerning the Path 
The Jfiiglit-iold Noblo n 

that leads to the Cessation of Suffering. Instead of 
giving my own explanation of it, 1 think, I shall do well to close this un- 
avoidably lengthy chapter by a translation of an extract from a sermon on 
it attributed to Buddha, which is to be found in the Pali MajjhimanikAya 
as well as in the Chinese Version of the Madhya mAgama-sutra by Gautama 


Sanghadeva (A. 1). S97-3U8) :— 

% 

"Now, what is the noble truth concerning the Path that leads to the 
cessation of suffering? This is the Noble eight-fold Path, namely — 


(/) Right views; (//) Right Aspirations ; (fit) Right Speech; 
(ie) Right conduct ; (r) Right livelihood ; (ri) Right Effort ; 
(rii) Right Mindfulness ; (riii) Right Rapture. 

(/) Now, what are Right Views (Pali: a \nmuidihiiln — Skr: i Minty ay- 
(frix/tl/)? Knowledge concerning suffering, concerning the 
origin of suffering, concerning the cessation of suffering, con- 
cerning the path leading to the cessation of suffering: — These 
are what are called Right Views. 

(//) Now, what arc Right Aspirations (Pali : 1 muu numuika^jui r — Skr: 

‘mi uijjft /w a a ka ip a’)'f 
\ 

To renounce worldliness, to renounce ill-feeling, to renounce 
harm-doing — these are called Right Aspirations. 

(///) Now, what is called Right Speech (PA.li : c Mtmmdmicd 3 — Skr: 
c m imyaymc'yt 

Abstention from lying, from slander, from unkind words, from 
frivolous talk — this is called Right Speech. 

(i‘r) Now, what is Right Conduct (Pali : t mnmdkainmania 3 ~ Skr: 
Si m yakkanndn f ah 3 ) ? 

Abstention from destroying life, from taking away what is not 
given, from wrongful gratiti cation of the senses — this is called 
Right Conduct. 
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(?■) Now, what is Right Livelihood (Pali: ‘ munnd-djtva s — Skr : 
**a utyafjdji cah ’)? 

Now, a well bom layman renounces bad livelihood and adopts a 
good one. This is what is called Right Livelihood. 

(<*/) Now, what is Right Effort (Pali: c *a nun dvdy data' — Skr: 
m ynyrydydnutld ') ? 

Now, a Bhikshu makes a strong and manly endeavour by pre- 
paring his mind thereto : — 

(t/) for putting a stop to the rise of evil and sinful states 
(of mind) which have not arisen. 

( b ) for renouncing the evil and sinful states of mind which 
have already arisen. 

(c) for giving rise to good states of inind which have not 
arisen. 

(/{) for the eon tin nance, realisation, repetition, extension, 
meditation and fuUilment. of good states of mind that 
have already arisen. 

This is what is called Right Effort. 

(cii) Now, what is Right Mindfulness (Pali : ‘mumtdsaf i ' — Skr : 
< xawyukxniyifi > ) / 

Now, a Bhikshu lives zealously, consciously, mindfully, sub- 
duing covetousness and despondency in this world and regard- 
ing (1) the body as body ; (2) the sensations as sensations; 
(il) the mind as* mind, (I) the (mental) states as (mental) 
states. This is what is called Right Mindfulness. 

(viii) Now, what is Right Rapture (P&li : 'xammdxamddhV— Skr: 
“ mmyahamddhi *) ? 

It is the attainment of the four stages of intent ^meditation 
(PAli * J/utnam * — Skr. fthydnam *) one after the other ; to 

wit : — 

00 the Id fulrtrt Mdhiahnn which arises on one’s separating one- 
self from passions and evil states (of mind), which is conjoint 
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with application initial ( Pftli : 'eitakfat' — Skr. * rifarfat ') and 
sustained, (‘r/mra’) which arises from seclusion and is coupled 
with pleasure and jo y. 

(/y) the -Jittl Intent Meditation which arises on the cessation of ap- 
plication initial and sustained, is conducive to inward peace, 
is characterised by concentration of mind, dissociated from 
application initial and sustained, originating from Rapture, 
coupled with pleasure and joy. 

(<?) the 3rd Intent Meditation which involves indifference to 
pleasure, is associated with mindfulness and knowledge 
and connected with the bodily feeling of joy. 

and ( d ) the 4th Intent Meditation which involves the purification of 
mindfulness coupled with indifference, freedom from sorrow 
and joy consequent on the renunciation of either and the 
previous cessation of joy and sorrow. 

This is what is called “Right Rapture.” 

Such is the Bight-fold Noble Path which leads to the cessation of 
suffering. Here, we have Buddhist Ethics in a nut-shell. Whether the 
march of centuries has succeeded in making improvements on it, it is not, 
for me to judge, but then? it stands in its nncmhcllishcd form, a signpost, 
which has guided the footsteps of generations which have preceded us and 
which is destined to guide the footsteps of generations which are yet to 
follow even though its name and that of its original preacher come to he 
forgotten in the midst of ages to come. 



CHAPTER IV 


TIIE SAT Y AS1 DDIII SCHOOL.* 


The Iheon/ of f he Snrra-w nyafd-rdda.- 


As promised in my preceding lecture, I proceed now to examine the 

view of the Sarvabtfai/uldeddim ( “ ‘ All-is-void , inaintainers ”) who are the 

The Sarvasfmyatu- direct antagonists of the Snn'dxfif car nil hi * . The 

vadin School and its . . 

antagonist. former take up a negative standpoint with regard to 

everything, strenuously denying the absolute existence of anything in the 
transcendental sense, ascribing to it a provisional existence in the conven- 
tional sense; while the latter, as their name indicates, emphatically lav down 
that everything exists in the noumenal state, though it does not in the 

The founder of this phenomenal. The founder of the So eras u a// a f dead i e 

school is forgotten in . . „ . , , v i tt • 

India. school was a native ot central India, named ilanvarman, 

who formulated his views in a work of his, entitled “ So f yashhl h i mxt ra ” :J or 

w Treatise on the Demonstration of the Truth ”, It is remarkable that, not 

to speak of the author and of his work, the very name of the school has been 

forgotten in India, so that it will not be out of place to sav something about 

JIarivarman and his kdxlrst before proceeding to examine his philosophy. 


The Salj/axiddhi iSdxira, the Sanskrit original of which is irrecoverably 

The Sityasidrlhi oome down to us in the great Kumarajiva’s 

Snstrn in Chum. masterly Chinese version. There was also a Tibetan 

translation of the work. It consists of just 202 Chapters. The work 
became so popular with the Buddhists of China that, under the Lia ’i dynasty, 4 
a philosophical school actually came to be established in that country which 
took its name after the Satyasiddhi S Astra. 


1 Jap : a Jap: Sh<f-hn-ka i -/,■ (l-ron . 1 * 3 Nanjio’s Cat. No. 1274*. 

* That is to buy, the Lian dvnnstv of th*» Siao fnmilv which flourished between 502 and 

557 A. I>. 
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The great critical work of the free-thinker, Ifarivarman, appeared at r 

Strui'H'le between time when the so-called Ilinavanists and Mali Ay jurists 

vaiiist*, nnd the mes- were liotly discussing tin; claims ot their ros|>octive 
Hncri) of Harivnnnnn. . . . . . . . 

schools 1o be regamed as the representatives of 

genuine Buddhism. How strong the desire for propagandism was in 

Harivannan and Iiow great the courage of his convictions, can he gathered 

from the opening words of hi.s “Treatise on the Demonstration of the 

Truth ” : — 


“Now, I am going to unfold the meaning of the Sacred Canon in its 
real truth, because, every Bliikslm of every school and Buddha, himself will 
be hearing my exposition 


But, in spite of his efforts to shake oft* the trammels of early associa- 
Disiimtion between tions and education, Ilarivarman could not always 

lihmyAni/ 1 of the rise above the teachings of the Hmayana. Although, 

81 according to his own professions, a declared antago- 

nist of the 8a mix! if va rad i it#, he took his stand upon the IlinayAna in order 
to maintain his doctrine of absolute nihilism ( Surras if it ja f (ini if a) . This is 
the reason why llarivarman’s doctrine is generally called the Sit a // a f unit fa 
of the Ilinayana, 1 as distinguished from the iknutjafdrdtla of the MahavAna a 
or the Madhyamika doctrine. 


In fact, Harivarmau's doctrine is to be regarded as the highest point of 
philosophical perfection attained by Hinayanism and, in a sense, it consti- 
tutes the stage of transition between Hinayanism and Mali Ay an ism. 


* I have already pointed out to you that Buddhism never accepts the 
transcendental existence of the empirical ego ; that it regards it merely as a 
conventional existence brought about by the combination of the five xkaatf/nu. 
We have also seen that the *Svy mini ifvurdtf ins maintained the eternal 

existence of the lioumenal state of each of the five xknmlltax. 

< 

Now, Harivannan violently attacked this view of the SaminfitrardtUux 
concerning the nature of the xkamihax . 


1 Japanese: ShAjio-iio-kn won. 


fi Japanese : Daijiu-iw-lnl-ii 
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The substratum of each of the five $ hand has appears eternal when 

. „ considered as factors making up the dtwa which is 

The viifw of (lit* L 

SarvA-s 1 1 tv a v «• d i n h but the combination of the five ska ml ha*. Hut. in 
attacked by Unnvnr- 9 

,mm * reality, the substratum of each shut d ha must be 

regarded as m*njfa y because, it admits of the possibility of further analysis, 
so that the so-called aim a as well as the substratum of the ska ml has (/. <\ 
the noumenal state of the dharmas) must bo void or sihn/afd” 

The philosophical significance of this statement is of great importance to 
the student of the History of Buddhism, furnishing, as it docs, a clue to 
the transition of Hinayanism into Mahfiyanism. 


The Sarrdslif ra rad hrs maintained only the personal “non-ego”, as did 
Tho doctrine of the a,!? ° the other schools of the Humana. But the 

nairatnivadvavaiii is tc • » ,» tc , » , . « ,, 

not a * monopoly of ant mtwyadvayam or the two sorts of mH-mjtf’ 

Mahuvanism. « i « Al • , . , „ i 

r/z : or persons and of things which forms a eharae- 
teristie doctrine of Mahavanism was accepted among the Hinftyanists 
also by the school of Ilarivarman, as is indicated by the extract cited 
above. This is why the Satyasiddhi School has sometimes been included 
among the Schools of the Mahfiyfma 1 . But it would be interesting to find 
out to what school Ilarivarman really belonged. 

The statements made by the Chinese historians of Buddhism are 
Conflicting state*. 801,10 * "»■>'. he belonged to tlie Balms- 

schooi Hftrivarnmn rut ^’ a > ot,K,rs » 3 tliat ,l0 "'as a member of the Soutraii- 
1 k k)iif*ul tika school, others 1 again maintain that he was an 

adherent of the Dharmaguptu School. There are some* who go so far as 
to aflirm that lie interpreted the tenets of the II inavana with the help 
of the Mahftyana. In the midst of this eon diet of opinions it would he 
difficult to come to any definite conclusion. What nppcai-s to he almost 
certain (and this we are aide to gather from reliable sources) is that Hari- 
varman began his career as an eminent scholar of the SankliyaJ’hilosophy 


1 Acflryn Ho-ini of Kotaknji, Adirya Clii-7.0 of Kui/.cnji nnij Aoiuya Somin of Sliu^onji. 
(See the “Ontlino of eitfht Reboots of Buddhism” by (iyemem of Japan.) 

2 See the Commentary on the IWlliisntt vn Vasumitni’a the “ Sastra. «m the Wheel of 
the Principles of Different- Schools.” 

See the “ San-nm-^en-^i,” the “ (io-kio-slio,” and the ‘•llokki*-«ron-HMn.” 

4 See the “ Dm’-zio-^i-sho ” and the “ Snii-ron-iroii-"iV' 

* See the San-mn-sren-gi.” 
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and that lie subsequently hmnu 1 an adherent of tlu* Sa rrd* f if ra ratlin .v aiul 
joined the Buddhist order. 

In the preface which lie prefixed to KuimWjiva’s 

Sa uym k statement 

about Harivarman. (Chinese version of the Hatyaxiddhi ms/ni, Sanyin 1 , 
a Chinese priest, says : — 

“The Safyitsidtlhi mix fra was composed by llarivarman about 8 MO years 
after Buddha's death. He was the chief disciple of Kunmralabdha {fit : 
“Received from the Youth"), a leader of the Hi n avail ists in Kashmir." 

KrnnA.ra1a.bdlm appears to have been the head of the ft 'arcdxlifvavddhi 
school in his days, as the following extract from a 

Kit Kan's statement 

about llarivarman. commentary on the “Three Sftstras" of the Madhya mi ha' 1 
by Kitsan, the greatest teacher among Chinese Buddhists, seems to 
indicate : — 


“The tiafyaxiddhi s dxfra was composed by Harivarman about MOO 
years after Buddha's death. He was a disciple of KumAralabdha who 
belonged to the Sarrdxfifvarddiitx” 

In iixiug the age of Harivarman, if we adhere to the Kuropean compu- 
tation of the date of Buddha's Nirvftna,” we shall 

Our discussion of his 

be bound to fall into an error, for it will bring us 
down to the 5th Century of the Christian era. Now Kumarjiva who 
translated llarivaniian's work into Chinese, died, according to historical 
records, during the Hlunsli' period which extended from A. D. SOM 
to Id 5.^ 

This was indeed a glorious period of intellectual blossoming forth in 
India ; for it saw a Kalidasa 5 in the north of India at the Court of 

1 lie was the chief disciple of Kutuiirajivn. When the translation of this sastra was 
completed, Kumarajiva ordered Sanyin to deliver a lecture on it ; and all his disciples, 
three thousand in number, studied and expounded it. 

* *. <?. The “ Madhyamika-sastra,” the “ Dvadusanikaya-s&stra ” and the “Sata-sastra.” 
(Nangia’s Cat. No. 1179, 1186 and 1188.) 

3 There are many different opinions (more than fourty) regarding the actual date of 
the Buddha's deuth. 

4 The exact date of Kumarujiva’s death is uncertain, though the “ San-0 whan” (f flsc . 
2 fol. 116) gives a very minute date as the twentieth day of the eighth month in the 
eleventh year of the ‘Huh-sh’ period (A. D. 409). 

5 See I’mf. Kaiunvntiira 8a rum’s learned and interesting article on Kuliilasu: A study 

which appeared in the “Hindustani Review”. (Vol. XX I IT., No. L32 ami Vol. XXfV 
No. 136.) 1 
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Cliaudragupta II Vikramaditya and a Biuldhaghosa in Ceylon. It was 
also the time when Dignfiga nourished in the “ middle country ” ami 
Kum&rajiva carried the torch of Indian Learning far into the heart of 
China. 

Accordingly, Harivarman must, be at least a century earlier than 
Kumfirajiva and I think we may safely say that he was not later than 
A. 1). 250. He was very impartial in his views and composed his 
sdstras on the essence of the different doctrines of Buddhist schools with 
a view to awaken his contemporaries from their night- 

lie went hardly be- 
yond the idea of eon- niare of bigotry and partiality. He was. however, 
servatism of tho Ktlui- n J x 1 

viravada. too deeply imbued with the conservatism of Sarwhfi- 

ivamda (which is a branch of the School of Elders, Sfhavirardda ,) to 
adopt the progressive views of the .1/ ah dm ugh i lyes. His (work is full of the 
idea of conservatism as regards the Buddha- Kda/a-wniw, (adhering, as he 
did, to the historical Buddha , and not going as far as Ideal Buddha ), in 
spite of his strong opposition to the Ntrrdn,a-\ iew of the tia rrdxf if ra radian. 
It would be interesting to know something of his views on human lift*, 
aud Nirva na, which are 


"THE ESSENTIAL BARTS IN THE DOCTRINE OK 
THIS SCHOOL.” 


llarivarman based his explanations of the phenomena ami noumena of 
Th<* two principles : the universe oil t wo principles, the conventional 1 and 
ni&iii ka ' ^ ^ the transcendental. 2 His view of human life or the 

world coincides with that of the Sa rrdxl it ra rddiux, although he was 
diametrically opposed to them on the question of Nirvdwt . In other 
words, he regarded the universe from two standpoints viz, mwrritika and 
parawdrlika. While he emphatically insisted on the non-existence or 
emptiness of all things” when regarding the universe from the paramdrfika 


1 Sanskrit: fiamrritn-Sahjain. Jup : Zokuhii ' 
8 Sanskrit : PuramArta-Satyam. Jap : Rhintai. 
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or transcendental standpoint, ho regarded it as existent, from the conven- 
tional or xamvrifika view. He says : — • 

“ There are two hinds of gates, viz : the conventional and the trans- 
cendental. Tn the conventional gate, the existence of the individual is 
admitted, as is preached in the following Stiff a — ‘A pud gala. (man) enjoys 
good fruit, as a result of his own good karma, and receives bad fruit, as 
a:i effect of his own had karma ; mind and v-ij-fuim (consciousness) always 
exist; the one who has cultivated his own mind for a long time (made his 
mind the master of his body, self-control) will be born in heaven; each 
one will receive the fruit of his deeds — * Such is the doctrine of the 
conventional gate. In the transcendental gate, however, the emptiness 
of everything is maintained, as is preached in the following Sutra : — ‘There 
is nothing of me or mine in the five xkandhax ; the mind is changing for 
over and ever like wind or flame. Although there is action and its fruit, 
we can never, at any instant, grasp the mind in one and the same state, for 
it is continually changing through the law of causes and effects, which, side 
by side with such mutability, makes the series of five skamUtaa continue ” 1 

From the standpoint of parawdrtika , a man or a thing, in the essential 
nature, is s ihnjata, although each surely exists when we look at it from 
the standpoint, of Saw vritika. Such is the fundamental theory of /lari- 
rarwatu lie thus progressed one step beyond the theory of the Sarvmdtva - 
radian \ for the ‘realism* of the latter, which maintains the existence of the 
noumenal state of the d barman, is included, as is apparent from the above 
exposition, in the latter part of the doctrine of Harivarman who even re- 
cognised the existence of the empirical ego from the standpoint of the 
Samrritika view. He says: — 

“It is heretical to maintain the Anal wan in the gate of conventionalism”. 

“The right view is to insist upon the existence of Atman, as far as 
concerns the conventional truth, and of Andtman , as regards the transcen- 
dental truth ”. 2 


1 Naujio’s Cut. No. 1274, Chap. XIV, 

* Tim ‘*Sntynsi(hlhi sAstrn, Chap. XXXTV. 
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Jlanvarmnn, as we have .said above, based his view of human life and of 

Hnrivn rman'a view of the universe, on his conventional doctrine; mid it is for 
lmnmnlift; jejfives with . . . . ... 

i liar of KAtysiyniii- this reason that he agrees, in this respect, with the 
pul ro mill life followers. . . ... 

views or Kafyo/jauipnfra, the founder of Sarrdah fravdd 'in 

school, and the chief author of AUndharina-niahd-riljhdshd-mxi ra . He also 

accepted, in every detail, the theory of the live shaud/as , 1 the twelve 

dtfalthHU f,- the eighteen dhdfax* tin? twelve linked chains of causation, 

the three worlds [Kdnm, A lid pa , 5 and Ardpa dhdhd'), the four classes of 

birth (audajdp Mhnsrcdajd,* ji/rd/njd,'' and npapddnhd 10 ) and the four cycles 

(anlaruha/pa ,* 1 wahdfoApa xl Mir ah a! pa 1 M and Uitnj/afoilpa x *), as explained 

by Kdli/dj/anipulra himself. In short, Ilariranna’x view of human life and 

the uni verso may be learned from some of iny former lectures riz : those 

on Ka rum-ph ntom rnol at/) and Heal ism. 

The two schools differ, however, in the extent of their doctrine of “Non- 

Anta^ouistir. points or ego” or “Anfttman”. The xtirrdxfilrarddin* taught 
view of the two schools, ^ 

tho Sn r vast i l vn. vAtl i ii s ‘ansi t man of a person,’ 1 the doctrine of nou-n/o, but 
find Sanasuiiyatava- 

not ‘that of things.’ 1 ,i As explained in oik* of my 
former lectures, tliey maintained the doctrine of the eternal existence of the 
lioumenal state of dharma throughout the three divisions of time. 17 * * Tn 
other words, they insisted that the* substance, as such, of things can neither 
he produced nor destroyed; while Harirannan, like bis contemporary 
Maldt/aiiisf *, maintained the two kinds of anfitman /•/;. non-ego of persons 
and things. Ideal is to sav, while the Sarrdsfifra radius believed that the 
combination of the five shand/mx comprising the so-called atman is merely 
temporary and, on no account, permanent, but that, at the same time, each 
of them, nz : rdpa y redand, san/vd, samuhdra and rijvdna exist eternally, 
llari varum a insisted that the five x hand has themselves, even when taken 
separately, are of provisional existence, and being the products of causes and 
conditions, must be empty in their essence. 

1 Jap : Go- tin - Jap : Jiilni-shn Jap : Jifihtirh i-Lai. 

1 Jap: Yok-hii. 15 Jap : Shiki-kai. “ Jap ; Muxltilci-hti. 7 Jap : Han-uhr. 

* Jap 8h uK-nhv. 9 Jap : Tai-g*hd. 111 Jap: Kn-sho. 11 Ja p:Jn. 

Jap: ,a Jap: )>. 1 1 Jap: AV(. 15 Jap : Xin-miuju. 

1,? Jap : lln-tiiuifa. 17 J n\i: fiamr-jihut-H, Hottni-ijti-ii. 
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In order to explain the absolute non-existence of* the nomnenal state of 

The three Principles the <l/nu'nHt* y he looked at the question from three 
npplifid to “objective 
division” of all things. sides. 

(a) The provisional and nominal existence, 1 

(/j) tlie existence of the Dharnias in the substantial state,- and 

(r) the absolute emptiness of the Dharnias in the real state. :J 

We may designate these as ‘'‘objective divisions” of all things in the 
universe. 

Under the first point, he includes the phenomenal existence of all things 
with the empirical ego, and under (b) the nomnenal or material reality of 
the existences as they appear to our senses. These two principles have been 
accepted by the SarrdxdfrtirrftH iix, but Marivarrnan regarded them only as 
conventional, and not transcendental truths. Tin? next development in the 
consideration of the substantial state of the Dharnias was the idea of 
“emptiness of substance” itself, l or instance, each of the live .'duad/tax 
which constitute a man, seem like tin* real existence ; but, at least, the four 
elements, earth, water, lire, and wind, which constitute rir/ut d/urniht among 
the five -sl'ft f/fUhfs 9 are merely of provisional and nominal existence, as they 
are combined only through the medium of colour, smell, taste and contact, 
and must consequently he in the nomnenal state of dhuruiax. And in the 
erase of mind, while the mind (eittam) is only an existence in the noumcnal 
state, the mental properties {tut i Ha d ho nihts) exist in the provisional and 
nominal world. Not only this : when we analyse the (iurmudin^ (atom) 
and mind, — Ilarivannan declared that even they were capable of analysis — 
we cannot: hut reach the conception of emptiness and this is the absolute 
void, the transcendental truth of Ilarivannan. 


According to his mxlnt, our mi ml, as far as its existence is concerned, 
led 1 ‘‘ailliVot-ti 1 ™ 1S e:4 l ,a ^ e subdivision into three parts /7~ : — 


Tbo throe principles 
applied to ‘‘subjective 
division.” 


{(t) Mind in the provisional and nominal state, 4 
(4) Mind in the nomnenal or actual state, 5 and 


(c) Mind in the absolute or real emptiness . n 

1 Jjip: Kv-11. ” Jiip : Jitsu-H. r - J;ip: Siiin-hn. 

4 Jstp : K> * Jiip : * .lap : 
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These three may he called “subjective divisions/’ The combination of 
the five sk and ha 8 is considered an eternal ah nan by most vulgar minds, 
and the provisional and nominal existence is mistaken for actual existence*. 
This erroneous conception of the state of the mind is included under the first 
part (a). To remove this erroneous conception or cognition, we must 
practise* what is termed, "the meditation on the anal man of a person,” 1 
Although, by this process, we come to realise the non-existence of the 
empirical ego, we still cling to the idca^of the eternal existence of Atman of 
things. This stage in our conception is called ‘mind in the noumenal or 
actual existence/ In other words, this is the mental stage in which we 
cling to the idea of the permanency of the noumena, just as the 
Sarvd^til ravddittH did. The next step will be to remove this idea of the 
eternal dtman of things ; to effect this removal, we must now practise the 
meditation of the anatman of things.”- The mental stage in which 
we come to realise the truth of the two kinds of anatman, is called the 
‘mind in the noumenal state* ((■/nnl/tise-d/a yirrdna*). And further wo 
must endeavour to banish even the last lingering idea of absolute non- 
existence, which may otherwise engender the view of another extremism. 
The mental stage at which we arrive when we realise the removal of 
this — hlruja attain ; or the ‘mind in the state of absolute emptiness’ — 
is called *Anit]iadfu*eisItii nirvana A 1 The following diagram may help to 
elucidate the above statements : — 




WfWOT.. 


f Pharma in the provisional state. 
’ Phenomena (alma etc.) ... < 

( Mind in the provisional state. 


r Noumena (para man n 

Nirvana (npad/iixw/ta etc .) . . . 


C Dhari 

f ate.) ...< 

(.Mind 


Pharma in the substantial state, 
in the noumenal state. 

{ Dharmain the absolute emptiness. 
Mind in the absolute emptiness. 


1 slap : Niri-lril-gwaii. 
* Jap : 


Jap : Hokkd-tjmih. 
Jap : Mu-yo-iic-lunu 
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I shall pass on now to 

“THE VIEW OF EUDDHA-KAYA 1 IN THIS SCHOOL. 1 ' 

Wc have not any documents other than the Suhjiixiilil/ii xaxlra from 

. . , which we can derive information as to the doctrines 

The <:hiimcit;nst,ics of 

the Bmlriha. of this school ; and even in these papers, we do not find 

any detailed exposition as to how Buddha- Kdya should he regarded. The 
lirst live chapters, however, deal with the question, “Why should the B ml dim 
be saluted as one of the three Treasures or Tri-Ratna 2 * . It does not carry 
us a step beyond the view of Kd 1 yu// it u ip u I m, and is essentially that 
entertained by the Sanulstitm vdd im*. Ilarivarrnan pointed out the five 
attributes of tlie dhitnmt-Jcdya^ the ten powers, 4 the four convictions 
(rami rad y ad) 5 and the three kinds of meditation/' which were the characteris- 
tics of the Buddha and of the Buddha alone. Let us now deal with them 
one by one. 


A. The Jim altnhntea of the iJharma-ldya. 


w^rrcn: i 


(1) Bi/a-dh anna -hay a 7 — This implies the capacity for ohser vino* the if fit 
(orders, rules, commandments, prohibitions) Lt\ the attainment of everything 
that is good and beautiful, and the extirpation of everything that is evil 
and ugly. 


(ii) $a u/dd h i-dh a rum- hay a s — Implies the mental power obtained through 
meditation, the state consequent on a well-balanced (level, even, tranquil) 
activity of the mind, ever peaceful, never ruffled by external conditions. 


1 Jap : Biuwhin-kiwii, 

9 Jap : Gobiin-hosshiH. 

5 Jap : Shumn-sh o-i. 

7 Jap : Kai-hnufihim* 


2 Jap : Snm-bfi. 

4 Jap : JiA-riki. 

0 .Tap : San-ncn-jia. 
s Jap s Jin-hosshint 
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(tf) Pnrjf a -(lit a runt -Id) a 1 * * * 5 * * — Implies the attribute of knowledge, free 
from the trammels of ignorance, with the light of knowledge and truth 
always before his gaze. 

(i) ll-und'la-tl/ianiM-l'di/ti- — Implies the virtue resulting* from the 
extirpation of the kfrUax (passions) ; as soon as one realises perfectly the tirst 
three merits, (sila, sam&dhi, and prajna), he will be free from the bondage of 
the kfemx, and will realise the fourth virtue as well. 


(.">) Vim t f kl i-jndua-f/ arsa a a-<Untnita-k<ija n — Implies the virtue of self- 
understanding. Any one who has attained the tirst four dhani/ax can 
know, not only his own wok-ska, but also that of others. 


These five attributes of the dharina-kaya are not the attributes of the 
.Buddha alone ; they can also be attained by the $ ra- 

Tlie jmfichn-cllmrinii- 

kfiyn is not tho aitri- vakas. 1 So that, ITarivarman further added the ton 
Imtt! of the Hmhlha 

alon<1 - powers, the four eonvietions, and the three kinds of 

meditation which together are the special at-t.rihutes of the Buddha, and 
which the Srfivakas do not and cannot possess. 


/>*. The Ini tulr/lfrlvaf /jotrrrx of Hnlilhu. 


(I) Sf ha iuLsI/huhi-j 0(hm-lml am — the intellectual power which can dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. 

(it) A a nil (in j nika -jo tin a -ha / am — The intellectual power which lays 
bare the result of one's action either in this or in another birth. 

(#) Dhi/ (hi ti-t'ihi oM a-xif via i//n -#ti w d (Ht fh-j Yuin a-hala in 7 — The power of 
knowing the different states of meditation, liberation and trampiilisation. 

(I) / ml ritja-pa w/ia raf fuiiia-ljaf { am 8 — The power which enlightens as 
regards the lower and higher mental powers. 

(5) NtuidilJiiiiinkl if win a -hat am 0 — The intel leetual power which lays 
aare the different kinds of ad hi mokxk a a (understanding). * 


1 Jap : Yr-hosslvin. 3 Jap : Gcdatnu-hosuhin. 

:l .Tap : (inhit su-chi -ken -h Utah in. 1 Jap : $ ft onion. 

5 Jap : Sho-h i.<ho-ehiriki. 0 Jap : Gr-ijnk-chiriki. 

7 .lap : J*ryo-gci1at*n-tt A .j!.tAxhi-chiribi. * Jap : Kun-j'-iji'-chinht. 

9 Jap : C'h uj n -s/i n-yc-rhirik i. 
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((») Nan ddhdf n-j ad a a And am 1 * * * * — The power through which the different 
dispositions of sentient beings can he understood. 

(7) Sami! raythu in U^ralipaf fi-jTidunAndiun - — The power by which the 
result of all deeds or actions (Sam ska ra) can be known. 

(8) Pitrra-Hi rdwti it.vn rif i-jvdu a Am fa nt ■’* — The pow er of remembering 
former abodes (existences) . 

(!)) Cyttfynfpaffi-jfiditaAj,t/ant * — The power by which the knowledge of 
the death of living beings in this life, and their birth iu the next can be 
derived. 

(10) A xr</ rnkxhnya-jTui naAnd n m — The power of attaining the Xirrdna 
( fH'ft t i-sff nt khyd-n i rod h a 0 ) by the complete subjection of one’s desires. 

(\ T/tr Junf conrirfitHtn nf ihr Hud d ha. 
enfc l 

(1 ) Ahhixit Hthodhi -n/ixd 'radiju m 7 — That lie has attained tin 1 highest 
enlightenment (Saimnyaksambodhi). And he is perfectly conscious of it, 
whatever others may say to the contrary. 

(2) Amirakdtayajftdiiu-rai. Udradyani * — That Ik* has rooted out all his 
passions (klcsas), destroyed all his evil desires. And he has no fear on this 
point, hut carefully admonishes others to do t he same. 

(:}) A at a rdyika-dhn rnuiaa nyafhdfra ni&dfa r yak am na-raihdradyam . — u That 
the deliled Dliarmas (the evil thoughts &e.), are the obstacles on the way to 
Nirvana. And he is certain that he has rightly described the hindrances 
that lie in the way to a life of righteousness, and he earnestly instructs 
others to eradicate their irregularities. 

(!•) Nai rrdn ika-ntdryd cat am nn-raiUdrndyam 1 0 That, by the practice of 
morality, one is able to get rid of every pain. And lie is confident that he 


1 Jap : Shnju-kai-ehiriki. 

Jap : S)t ikn- j fi-iui-tiL'n-chi riki. 

6 Jap : Rujin-rhiriki. 

1 Jap : Shd-lo-gak-itiui. 

0 Jap: Set Aii-nli n-ho-wnt. 


- Jap : Hen -sh uyijD-ch i riki. 

* Jnp : Shi-sho-chiriki. 

0 Jap : Chakn-metsii. 

8 Jap; Ro-yei-jin-mu i. » 

*° Jap: SeteH-xhutxit-flr-min’. 
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has truthfully taught the way to salvation, and instructs disbelievers 
accordingly. 

11. The three hi min of meditation. 

* ^ 

(1) The Buddha never becomes exuberant when circumstances arc 
favourable, for his mind is well-balanced and in a stale of tranquil isat-ion. 

(2) The Buddha is never dejected when circumstances are adverse, for 
his mind is tranquil. 

(3) The Buddha never becomes glad or sorry (is not influenced by auv 
feeling) when he is praised or abused. For his mind is in the transcen- 
dental condition apart from conventional affairs. 

The seventeen Dharmas indicated above, added to the attribute of bound- 
less mercy, form athMAaMvanikd-biiildha-dharMa or the eighteen unique 
characteristics or independent conditions 1 of the Buddha in the Abhulharmi - 
vwhd- vihhdsha-adst ra and the A hh idh a rm a - husa - rja kg it -ms fra. Ilarivarman 
accepts them as such in his Satz/asiddhi mstra, in order to indicate that 
f \dkyamnni or the sage of the Sakya race, is superior to all sages. He has 
thus not advanced beyond the S/ r vast it ravddi ns as regards IittddJta-Kdj/a , 
although he very emphatically criticised the Nirvana view of Kdhjdyanipvtra 
and his followers. 

Generally speaking, the theory of the Ilarivarman *s school is, as a 

H a r ivarman’s whole, higher and deeper than that of the Sarrdxti- 
ilootriiui is profmuulur 

than ami superior to ivavadnts, who did not recognise the andtmau of 
that of the* iSarvasti- 

tvavadins. things. But, like them, he could not discover activity 

in what they took for rest. Nay, some of them mistook rest for absolute 
quietism, forgetting that true rest does not constitute absolute quietism but 
implies an evenly balanced activity or* tranquil isation. lfariranuan y further, 

■4 

cannot escape the censure that he adopted extreme views as regards 
aeosmism, and could not discover the active aspect of the Nirvana. He 
taught what is not , anti' not what is. For instance, he maintained that we 


Jnp : Ji ft * h ft r h i -fti -r/ft.h". 
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cannot but reach the conception of emptiness (void) when wo analyse a 
thing or the mind into its elements, and he further taught that eveu 
paramdnn, could be analysed. Thus far as regards the negative aspect of 
the question. Of course, in his case too, emptiness does not mean nothing- 
ness, and he refrained from explaining the active side of emptiness. His 
chief object was to wipe out the last spot from our mind; for, he said 
that, as long as there is even the slightest spot in the mirror of our mind, 
it cau never be said to have attained to f absolute clearness \ According to 
his extreme ideas on the subject of void, any idea as to the existence of 
something must be considered as a spot. Imbued, as he was, with his idea of 
eradicating the last spot, he did not think it worth while to explain the 
function of such a spotless mirror (absolute emptiness). 

Taking another metaphor to illustrate his extremely negative views, as 

Our conclusion. long as there is a breeze over the surface of the ocean 

of our mind, it cannot be said to he in a state of absolute calmness. Hari- 
va mi all’s doctrines tend to put a stop to the disturbance caused by the 
Wind of Ignorance; but he forgot the boundless activity in the world of 
Enlightenment. He taught rest in activity, but- not activity in rest. 
This is the weakest point in his doctrines, and lays him open to his being 
considered a // imlyanixt* 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MADHYAMIKA SCHOOL.' 

The theory of the middle course. 

is well-known that the founder of the Madhyamika School is the 
great Ndgdrjuua. the most brilliant philosopher of 

The founder of this 

Kcll ° o1 * * India. He was a Southern- India Brahmin by caste, 

and llourished about the second century A. I). 

Most of the Japanese and Chinese scholars of Buddhism ileal with the 
Yog dear a school before the Madhyamika school, as a more convenient and 
more systematic exposition of Buddhist philosophy. I do not find, however, 
any reasons, in my present lectures, to depart from the chronological order. 
I shall therefore treat of the Madhyamika before I take up the } ogdedra 
school. 


To the scholar of Buddhism, no part of the subject is more ditiicult. and 
* The moat difficult morc interesting I hail to iix the date of the founder 
:« to ‘!;: t< °y ho, of of Malisiyanism. In general, XAgftrjmm is said <o be 
Buddhism. the founder of it; but il' MaliAyftna-Sradludpftda Sasha 

is a work of Bodhisattva, Asvagosha who is well known as the author of 
Buddhacarita, we must acknowledge the latter to be the greatest pioneer of 
Maldiyfma Buddhism, being the predecessor of Nftg&rjuna and Asamgn. 
The opinions about his date, among Buddhist scholars, are conflicting; this 
will be perhaps an undecided question for the future. At any rate, we 
cannot be far wrong in deciding the probable date of NagArjuna and Deva 
from the data furnished by l 4 \i-fAtsAn-yin-yuen-kwhAn, a the life ol 
NAgArjuna/ the life of Kfinadcva 1 and Hiueri Tsiang’s Ta-tan-si-yu-ki 


1 Jap*. Oh ft 'y wa n (or Kwan) nhift. 

B Niinjio’s Cut. No. 14451. 


* Nanjio*s Cut. No. 15MO. 
4 NjuiJiVn Cat. No. 14(52, 
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According to the opinion accepted by the Buddhist scholars in general, 
Asvagosha is the twelfth patriarch while NAgjtrjuna, who is said to have 
been born in Southern India, 700 years after Buddha's death (i. e. between 
the later half of the 2nd century A. 1). and the first half of the 3rd 
century A. 1).), is the fourteenth patriarch. Deva, a native of Southern 
India or Ceylon, who is the greatest of the disciples of NAgArjima is the 
fifteenth patriarch. Let us discuss about his native place before we discuss 
his probable date. The author of “l<Vfa4sfin-yiu-}men-kwhan” and the 
“Life of Kftnodcva” says : 

“ Bodhisattva Kanadeva, a son of a Brahman in Southern India was the 
greatest disciple of Nftgftrjuna. lie was an exten- 

Wlion* is the imtive 

plmro of Ary a Deva y sively learned scholar, and matchlessly eloquent. In 

his time, there was a large golden image of Mahesvara, whose statue was 
about. 22 to 3(5 feet high. People believed that if they made vows to this 
image, they could obtain any desire of their heart because of the 
miraculous powers it was supposed to possess. One day Deva also went to 
worship, and requested permission to enter the shrine. Thereupon the 
master of the shrine replied, “ ll cannot be seen by human eyes, for the 
image of Mahesvara possesses such a supernatural and miraculous power 
that whoever catches a glimpse of it, falls into a swoon which lasts for one 
hundred days. So, you had better worship and offer your vows from this 
gate.” Thereupon Deva said: “ A divinity ought to possess supernatural 
and miraculous p.nver, and it is for this reason that I want to see him. If 
1m? were otherwise, why should I long to see him?” So he entered into the 
shrine himself. When he looked at the golden image, it seemed as if the 
image had got angry for something and was moving its eyes. But Deva 
fearlessly said : “ If this be God, it must exercise the influence of divine 
power upon human beings and must overpower all beings with its divine 
knowledge and virtue. Here indeed is a trickery devised for the purpose of 
deluding with the gorgeousness of gold and glitter of glass ! ” With these 
words, he mounted on this image by a ladder and plucked out its left eye. 
Some of the by-standers at ouee began to doubt the supernatural powers of 
this image, while others wore furious at the sacrilege. So Deva addressed 
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them thus : “ Deity is boundless. I have full faith in His spirit. But 
material has no connection with Him. I, therefore, plucked out this eye 
which consists of glass, after mounting on that golden mountain-like image. 
I am not a proud man and should be the last, person to offer insult to the 
Deity.” The narrative may appear tedious ; but no one would deny the great 
interest which attaches to the conduct of the great man as the destroyer 
of idol-worship which was the root of the numerous superstitions in India 
at his time. Be it as it may, the authors of these two works mentioned 
above, describe Deva as a native of Southern India. Dr. B. Nanjio says 
that Deva was a native of South India, not of Ceylon. But Ilicuen Tsang 
differs. Says that illustrious pilgrim : " At that time Deva Bodhisattva 

coming from the country of Clii-see-tsen (the island catching a lion) or 
Ceylon, sought to hold a discussion with him (Nagarjuna). Addressing the 
gate-keeper, he said " Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly the 
gate-keeper entered and told Nagarjuna. He, recognising his reputation, 
tilled up apdtra with water and commanded his disciple to hold the water 
before the Deva. Deva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a needle 
into it. The disciple held the psitra, and with some anxiety and doubt 
returned to NAgar juna. “ What did he say,” he asked. The disciple 
replied, " He was silent and said nothing ; lie only dropped a needle into the 
water.” 

Nfigfirjima said, “ He is a wise man ! To know the springs of action, 
this is the privilege of a God ; to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege 
of an inferior saint. Such full wisdom as this entitles him to be allowed 
to enter forthwith ” He (the disciple) replied, “ What a saying is this ? 
Is this then the sublime eloquence of silence ?” 

" This water”, Nftgfirjuna went on to say, "is shaped according to the 
character of things (in it) ; it tills up every interest in point of clearness and 
comprehensiveness ; he, on beholding the water, compared it to the wisdom 
which I have acquired by study. Dropping into it a needle, he pierced it, 
as it were, to the bottom. Show this extraordinary man here at once, 
land let him be presented.” (Si-yu-ki. Book X p. 210 in Beal's transla- 
tion). 
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This evidence may not appear conclusive to prove that Deva was a 
native o£ Ceylon because Hiuen Twang mentioned only that Deva 
Bodliisattva coming from Ceylon sought to hold a discussion with NAgAr- 
juna. But Hiuen Tsang gives the following quotation from the words of 
of Deva, himself: “Deva Bodliisattva answered : My father, mother and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear lest they may be suffering 
from hunger and thirst. I desire to appease them from the distant spot.” 

This ought to be sufficient to show that he was a native of Ceylon. We 
. pass on to the date of Bodliisattva Deva. Although 
suttva Devil-. there is not the least doubt that Deva was a disciple of 

of NAgArjuna, still, I can adduce another proof from Si-yu-ki to corroborate 
the information we have about his life. “NAgArj juna had a great disciple, 
Deva, a man illustrious for wise and spiritual energy. This man, arousing 
himself to action, said “At VaisAli, the followers of learning (Buddhist 
learners) have been defeated in argument by the heretics and now for twelve 
years, days and months together, they have not sounded the ffhanta. I am 
bold enough to rise in order to overturn the mountain of heresy and to liffht 
the torch of true religion.” 

Nftgarjuna replied “the heretics of VaiSAli are singularly learned ; you 
are no match for them. I will go myself.” 

Deva said “ In order to trample down some rotten stems, why should we 
overthrow a mountain ? I am bold enough to think that, by the instructions 
I have received, 1 can silence all the heretics. But, let my master assume 
the side of the heretics : and I will refute him according to the point of 
tlic thesis; and according as the question is decided, let my purpose go or 
not he settled.” 

Then, NAgArjuna took the side of the heretics, and Deva set himself to 

overthrow his arguments. After seven days, NAgArjuna lost his ground and 

said with a sigh, “False positions' are easily lost ; erroneous doctrines are 
\ • • • 
defended with difficulty. You can go yourself; you will overthrow those men.” 

That Deva was a great disciple of NAgftrjuna, is established from the 
records of Hiuen Tsang. And as I said above, NAgArjuna lived about 700 
years after the deatli of Buddha, according to the opinion prevalent among 
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Chinese Buddhist scholars in general (i. e. from the latter half of the 2nd 
century A. D. to the first half of the 3rd century A. D.). Deva, therefore, 
must be one of his younger contemporaries. If we could find the date of 
(hiataka lt&ja (Sadvahana family?) for whom NAgArjnna composed 
Cifithfis on the importance of the law, we would be able to fix Nagarjuna's date 
with greater precision ; but, unfortunately, we have not any record about this 
rftja. Let us now examine the date about Deva as given in the history of 
Ceylon. The author of Mahavansa says : 

“On the demise of Srinaga, his son Vohara Tissa, who was thoroughly 
„ , „ 0> . conversant with the principles of justice and equity, 

source. ruled for twenty-two years. He abolished the (vohara) 

practice of indicting torture which prevailed up to that period in this land 
and thus acquired the appellation of Voluxraka Tissa raja. 

Having listened to the discourses of Thera Deva, resident at Kambugama, 
ho repaired five edifices. Delighted also with the Maluitissa them resident 
at the Anura Vihara, he kept up daily alms for him at Mucilapattaiui.” 
(Mahavamsa p. 1 i t Chap. 3(5). 

The author of Dipavamsa says : “(Abhaya King), having heard the ( Jilana 
discourse (of Buddha) which was preached by Thera Deva, lie gave medicines 
for the sick and (constructed) five most excellent residences (for the 
Samgha?).” Again says: “(The king called Asangatissa or Samghatissa), 
having heard the Amlhakavinda Suttanta which was preached by Them 
Deva, the victorious king, ordered rice and milk oontinuedly to be distributed 
at the four gates (of the town).” 

According to the table of approximate date of the kings of ancient 
Ceylon, these three kings' reigns are as follow : 


Nam of Kinyx . 


Reign . 

Ditto A. D. 

Vohara Tissa 

... 

lit years 

215 

Abhaya Tissa 

... 

8 „ 

237 

Siri Naga II 

•• • 

2 }9 

.•215 

Vijaya 11 or Vijayindu 

... 

1 year 

247 

Sangha Tissa I 

... 

4 years 

248 

Siri Sangliaboc\hi I or Pham 


y> 

or.o 

[_Siri Sangabo. 
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I cannot give any proof that Them l)eva in Ceylon is the same man as 
Bodhisattva Deva in Southern India. Bid-, if Thera Dent, v'ho tea* #<> eminent 
Hud he preached to the Shinkalexc l iny, lived in Ceylon till he died , he n/iyht 
hare been spoken of more tunes by Shuthalese hi -dorian*. May I not suppose 
that Ihi- s happened because he came, and died in India ? At any rate, we have 
no more exact data and proof about his approximate date than to assume 
that Thera Deva in Ceylon was the same as the person known as Bodhi- 
sattva Deva in India. If our assumption is correct, lie was a learned man 
who lived in Ceylon at the beginning of the 3rd century (the reign of King 
V ohara Tissa A. D. 215 or Abhaya Tissa A. D. 237 or Sanglia Tissa A. I). 
248), and after that he came and died in India. And it agrees with the date 
of NftgA,rjuna, who lived from the latter half of the 2nd century A. I). to the 
3rd century A. I)., as accepted by the MaluVyanists in general. 

To (dose this essay, I shall add some interesting story and facts about him, 
Sumo interesting story having tmuslatwl some parts from tin; life of Bodlii- 

and fact about. Arya 

l)cva. sattva Kamuleva translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva 

and the Book VI in Fu-fa-tsaiig-yin-yiien-kvvhan translated into Chinese by 
Ki-kia-ya. 

The morning after he plucked out Mahesvara's left eye, he visited the 
shrine of Mahcsvara, taking, as an offering, some sweetmeats. This was 
mentioned by the writers of the above two books as a conversation between 
Deva and Mahcsvara, which was as follows: — 

Mahcsvara showing a body with his left eye plucked out, sat down in a 
quiet corner. And looking at the sweetmeats, said to Deva: “ Very well 
gentleman, you obtained my mind while the multitude were satisfied 
with my form. You offered me your heart while the people offered 
me only material things. You respect me heartily while the people 
fear and accuse me. These sweet meats which you offer me, are the 
most beautiful and delicious, but I want to receive one thing as the best 
alms. Will you give me ?" Deva replied “Deity knows my mind. I 
shall obey his will." Mahesvara said: “What I want is the left eye. 
Art thou able to give me thy left eye ? w Deva replied : “Certainly sir." lie 
bored it out and offered it of his own will. Mahesvara said: “Well 
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done. This is the true and the best of alms. I shall give you 
whatever you ask for.” 

This is the reason why Deva is nicknamed Kftnadeva. (k4ua = one-eyed). 
Some say, however, he is called Kanadeva ’because he plucked out Mahesvar’s 
eye. At any rate, his nick-name is “KAnadeva” in the above Chinese 
translations. 

_ In his days, many fifijas of South India were the followers of the non- 
Buddhistic sect. He, therefore, intended to convert them. Some time after, 
he saw a Raja collecting sentinels to guard his palace. As soon as lie? 
became aware of the fact, he offered himself as one of the candidates for the 
post and was adopted by the Raja. He did his duty to the best of his 
power and he, after a little while, became a leader of the Raja’s favourite 
and faithful troops. Then he asked the Raja permission to discuss with 
heretics in the Raja’s presence on the following subjects. 

1. Buddha is the greatest of ail sages. 

2. Buddhism is the best of all religions. 

3. The Buddhist Samgha is the best of all religious communities. 

The Raja allowed him to collect all heretical teachers. Heretics came 
in crowds from all quarters to discuss or to witness the discussion. But no 
one could refute his argument, so that, all of them became his disciples, shav- 
ing their hair, according to the condition laid down for the defeated party. 
Unfortunately, this victory was the cause of his death. A young heretical 
disciple became enraged at his teacher’s defeat and said to himself : “Though 
you have conquered with your mouth, 1 shall be victor by my sword.” 
And he waited for a lit opportunity to carry out his murderous intention. 

One day, Deva was teaching, as usual, the doctrine of Sunyata (all things 
are empty), and was refuting heretical views before his disciples in a lonely 
forest. And when he was taking a walk at the resting time, having arisen 
from the Dliyana seat, while his disciples were wandering about or meditating 
under the trees here and there, suddenly the enemy emerged from his covert 
and stabbed at Deva’s belly with the sword shouting out, “You have con- 
quered my teacher with your knowledge and I now conquer you with my 

sword.” 
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Deva, in spite of his bowels bursting from his belly mid his lif.? hanging 
by a thread, warned the foolish murderer in a quiet manner, saving, “Q 
m unlever, here are my three clothes and a bowl on my seat. Take them and 
effect; your escape to the mountain road as soon as you can. Do not take 
the usual road, because, ii some of my disciples who have not yet attained 
enlightenment see you, they will catch you and send you below and the judge 
will sentence you to death. ^ on have not yet got the right idea of human 
life; therefore, you will feel sorry about your form when you are sent to be 
executed. But the name and form are the root of the greatest trouble. I 
feel great, pity at seeing many people attached to their body to which they 
ought not to he attached ; and they do not feel sorry at that at which they 
ought to be sorry for the erroneous views. And I feel also deep regret at 
seeing you sowing the seed of sinful Karma, having been deluded and burned 
hv a poisonous (ire of a mad mind.” Then, the murderer, having heard Dcva’s 
words, wept, and cried and asked him to teach him the doctrine. Deva 
says : 

“Well, reflect, everything is mi restricted ness. There is no object, which 
is to he taught nor the man who teaches, according to the universal truth. 
There is no subject or object ; everything is empty. He who does not 
understand this reason, is deluded by his mad mind. Hence, follow such 
thoughts — here am I, there is another ; here is pain ; there is pleasure. 
All pain and pleasure depend on attachment. There is no pain without, 
dependence. There is also no pleasure without, pain.” 

After a little while, a disciple came and shouted out loudly on seeing 
the teacher’s sad condition ; whereupon the other disciples came running 
from different quarters. They who had not attained enlightenment-, crying 
out, “Where is the brutal man ? Who is the murderer of our teacher ?” Some 
fell down on the ground, so il * faint ed, sr.ne became mad, and some 
ran to hunt up’their enemy. Seeing Ibis, Deva taught, them the following 
doctrine and died : — tc Every thing is unrestricted ness. Mark you the true 
meaning of all Dh arm as. Where is oppression or cruelty? Who is to be 
stabbed or out down ? Tf von read the essence of all Dharmas, % there is no 
object, which is to be killed, or subject which kills. Then, who is a friend 
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and who is an enemy ? Who is the murderer ? Who is the victim ? You 
are crying on account of your delusion through erroneous views. You 
ought to reflect upon this carefully. You should never do such a foolish 
act : drive out madness by madness and sorrow by sadness.” 

* 

•x* x- 

TIIE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTH INK OF TIUS SCHOOL. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Mail/ij/itmUa school has been imperfectly 
understood and grossly misrepresented by the so-called 

The fumhimentul due- 

trino of this school scholars of Buddhism in Europe, and latter-day India. 

misunderstood. 

Most of them give the appellation of ‘Nihilism* to this 
school, simply because Xdydyinni applied the term ‘Rd ny a f<P or emptiness 
to express his conception of human life and truth. Sunyatft, however, 
as 1 have pointed out in my first lecture, 1 does not imply ‘nothing- 
ness’ ; it simply expresses “the overchanging state of the phenomenal 
world,” or “absolute unrestrieteducss of the noumennl side of the 
universe.” To borrow a very favourite simile, the reality of the universe 
is like a faultless mirror which reflects everything as it really is. “ Han 

A favourite similes lai hail lisien ; Hu lai Ini hsieu is one of the most 
for tho reality of the ■Tin* 

universe .ami the popular phrases among the Chinese Buddhists. it 
nature of enlightened 

mind. implies “that [a spotless mirror] venders a true 

reflection of civilized people as well as of barbarians”. As a mirror does 
not adhere to the objects which it reflects, so an enlightened mind does not 
attach any feeling to what it perceives. Beauty is valued as beauty, and 
ugliness is considered ugly, blit no feelings of lust or hate a\y attached to 
these sentiments, for the mind, in this state, is entirely free from passions or 
klehax, that is, in a state of atyanUmidgatd or absolute unrestrictedness. 


vide P. U. 

Jiip : Kan Kilarc-ha Kan t/rnj /, Ko Kilarobu K<> yenju. 
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We fehall now study, in detail, the conception of SunyatA, from the 
following standpoints : — 

(L) Asauxkri tn-kutu/ald 1 or as the principle to he applied in the 
noumeiml world. 

(:J) Ha u xkr if a -s fl/n/ii fdA or as tilt? principle to he applied in the 
phenomenal world. 

1. On considering the noumeiml state of the universe from the stand- 
Sun vatfi as u pi-in- point of Ontology, Ndydrjtntn and his followers in 

wuilill n 1 India, China., and Japan, could not; but reach the 

conception of Alt/ttula-xditt/ahc' or absolute unrestricted ness as the conclusion 
of their investigations. I<W that which can he restricted cannot. he accepted 
as the basis for the transformation, evolution or mutability of all things in 
the universe i. e. as the basis of all phenomena. lienee Natjdrjtnta says : — 

wi <ror sj*q?rr srer ^ n‘ 

which is interpreted by the great. Ktuudrajira a.s follows : — “ It is, on 
account of unrestricted ness or sd/tt/afd, that everything becomes possible, 
without it, nothing in the world is possible”. A n/ rider a comments oil the 
above Kdril'n as follows: -- “ It is due to absolute unrest rieted ness that the 
activity, in regular order (following the law of regularity, and of cause and 
effect) of all mundane and snpermundame things (dhavmas), is possible. If 
it. (noutnenon) is otherwise, then such activity would become impossible”. 

2. The term Hd njjafd as the principle in Saitxkrifii-d/inrma or the 
isfinviirii us u prin- phenomenal world implies the absence of particularity, 

riple in the plu>in>nii‘- . , . 

mil world. or the non-existence o! individuals in its negative 

aspect, lienee Nagarjiinn says : — 

m S£*TrTT fTT TRW# I 

» 

'm nf?ro*lhr if’ 


Jap : Aln-i Kil. * Jap: 17- i Ku. * Jap: Ui-kkio Kft. 

Niigurj linn’s Madhyamika sustrsi, Chap. XXTV, Kurika 14, , 

Xu^rjinurs “ MarUivniniku s'ist m, Chop, X XTV, Kiirika 18- 
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“ That which has been produced through causes and conditions, we say to he 
( ever-changing* ; it is a conventional name, and may also be called ‘ the 
middle pathY’ 1 

^cq^r w. i 

qwiTi^Kaj«*Ti^w: fsnsnr f 

“There is no iUhinua which is not produced by eauses and conditions. 
Therefore no d harm a exists which can he called not ever-changing or 
amitga ” 

Argadora explains as follows : — “ 1 say that whatever is produced hv 
cause and condition is UdagaUi or ever-changing, because, whatever is the 
outcome of the union of various causes and conditions, is limited by the law 
of causation. Hence those that are devoid of any particularity or xr.Mdni 
are sun vatft.” Regarding it from the positive aspect, such a state repre- 
sents the ever-changing state of the phenomenal things or atniahvihi^dharum^ 
a constant flux of becoming ; or a continuous series of causes and effects. 
Hence Nftgftrjuna says :■ 


WTSHt I 

*f?i wfa ir 1 

“If thou thinkest that things exist on account: of their self-essence or 

Nothin* possesses a (but not on account of Magat'i), then, thou 

St abhnta. soest that they come out of ejmselessness.” And 

Argadcca comments as follows : — 1 “Thou surest all things possess their 
self-essence or nvabhdra. If it were so^ thou then perceives! that they 

come out without cause and condition. Recause if any phenomenon pos- 

% 

sesses its own self-essence, it can neither be produced nor destroyed ; such 
a thing is independent of cause and condition.” If all things were the 
outcome of causes and conditions, they cannot, possess self-essence. Hence 


1 Edkins imporfectly tmnHlntvd this Karika From Kumarjtva’s Chinoso version ns 
follows: -“The methods and doctrines sj>riii"in*r from various ensues, I say to be nil 
‘emptiness 1 . They may also ho call oil ‘ in venteil ’ names. Furl her, they may bo said to 
contain the meaning of the * medial ’ path.” (Edkins’ Chinese Buddism, P. 1S4.) 

2 The Maclhvamika sastro, Chap. XXIV., Karika 10. 

’’ The Madhvainika sfistra. Chap. XXIV., Karika lfi. 
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if we maintain that all things possess their own self-essence, we adopt the 
theory of causelessness, Again Nilgarjuna has said : — 


wrm ^ tot i 

^ fart^ ^ i nfosrre% «' 


“(Then) you annihilate cause, effect, agent, means, action, birth and death 
of every object.” 

In view of these facts, it is clearly intelligible that no phenomenon has 
its own self-essence or individuality, bul is based on an endless series of 
causes and effects. In other words, all things are only an absence of their 
own eternal peculiarities, and arc in a constant state of mutation. 

The conception of tit* ntjttfd in the ’Madhj/tnuiht philosophy goes heyond 

The terms "Sans- the development from the Sintxkrifn and Axtntxkritti 
kritn”jin(l“Awoi.ski , iisi" . . 

are relative. points of view ; tor, these are but relative terms, as the 

great Nfigfirjuna has pointed out in liis / Jrdd } it*w-ni fat f t/u Jtdxf ra , an authori- 
tative work on this school. 

“The two tUtdru/fts of StMxfcrihi and Axituxkviht are of relative existence. 
The existence of the latter depends on that of the former, and on account of 
their relative existence, all things are sunyat;V\- Transcendental truth 
cannot he expressed by any of these terms, it is technically called dfantha 
Ut* ntjn Id. Hence Sd/fdrj tutu says : — 


fafwftrerassr fairf farwfrft i 

n :t 


“The n*al state of <l/iitriim is like .\/i‘i‘a , iin > indescribable, incomprehensible. 

The real state of without birth or death. It is beyond the reach of 
dhiirmii is ;il isolate hut 

not relative. thought or language, for it is absolute.” Wo rnav 

only grasp the absolute reality or transcendental truth if we earnestly culti- 
vate our lilind and body. If wc shall he able to realise this state, our concep- 
tions of I and thou, this or that, &c. t will vanish. Sdgnrjnnn says : — 

1 The Madvamika Sfistra, Chap. XXIV, Kurikii 17. 
a Nanjio’s Cat. No. 118(5, (Jimp. IV, Karika 2. 

■’* Tho Maclhyamika sastra Chap. XYTIT. Karika 7. 
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^rrw^rfcr irofti<TOrcT?fcsrfa ^fsra: i 

«r n’ 


“It was taught by Buddha that there is ego, as well as non-ego; hut 
there is neither at man nor dm! Hunt in the real state of it harm as” Things 
composite or in composite, mine or yours, sunyatfi or asunyalft, good nr 
bad&e., belong to the sphere of conventional truth; such relative ideas cannot 
he allowed in the transcendental sphere. We, therefore, ought* not to rest, 
even in the conception of absolute unrestrictedness or atyaut a-h tint/at d, 
as such a conception is one of the extreme views. 


ajag fff ifaflTfa:*rcw fsw: i 

w g aj^d^r«^ww«ng r 

“For the sake of removing every kind of erroneous views, the Buddhas 
teach 'kiin jatd.” Those, however, who cling obstinately to this conception 
cannot he converted from their error ” 

Argtubra comments on t he above karika as follows : — ‘If one obstinately 
adheres to this view, 8 khn/atd, his ease is hopeless. For instance, one who 
is ill can recover if he takes medicine, hut. if the medicine itself becomes 
another illness, we can hardly consider him curable. 9 The doctrine of hdnyatd 
has been formulated to rid us of certain miseoneept ions ; when its work is 
accomplished, it becomes incumbent on 11s to rid ourselves of the con- 
cept ion of Hinrtjatd as well, which, of itself, is an error, in the light of 
higher reasoning. 


Do. Kariku fl. „ 

The Msclli vninika s/ist r:i, (Uin]i. IS. KArikn S. 
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THE TWO TRUTHS OF THE FOUR FOLDS. 


In order to make people grasp the true meaning of sunyata, the following- 
four folds with two truths in eaeh have been formulated : — 


1st fold 


C (u) Existence 
(^(^) Sunyata i 


is the conventional truth. 


Sunyata is the transcendental truth. 

C (a) The 1st fold <»f the 2 truths is the conventional truth, 
iind fold. < A , _ . 

# ( b ) .Neither existence nor sunyata is the transcendental truth. 

*"(/*) The 2nd fold of the 2 truths is the conventional truth. 

-b’d fold. < (£) Neither non-existence nor non -sunyata is the trans- 
ceudental truth. 

r (//) r rhe ord fold of the two truths is conventional truth. 

■I' tli fold. < (i) Neither not non-existence nor not non-sunyata is the 
V. transcendental truth. 

r Fliese negative explanations, though certainly bewildering, are considered 

The negative uxplii- necessary to lead us to the ideal state of absolute 
imtinn was fashionable 

in India. freedom or Nirvana. For, as long as we adhere to 

any idea of existence, or even of non-existence, we may not realise the 
transcendental truth and attain absolute freedom. The negative ex- 
planation of the transcendental truth, the Mahatman, Brahman &c., 
was a very fashionable method among the Indian philosophers. We 
read in the Ilvt h ad drant/n ka V pa n/ts/ta/l : — “Next follows the teaching 
(of Brahman) with No, No ! for there is nothing else higher than this.” (if 
one says) : “Ht is not so* ; That self (Atman) is to be described by No, No, 
(III. 20) ; and it (Atman in that state) can only be described by No, No, 
(IV. 2. 4) ; It, the self, is to be described by No, No,” (IV. I. 22). Or 
more properly speaking, mJwtee. would be the best answer to the question 
‘What is the transcendental truth’. In this connection, let us quote a 

story well known as the “thunderous ’silence” of Vimalakiti from the great 

» 

KumArajiva’s masterly Chinese version of tliu “VimalakirJ.i Sutra.” 

Bodhisattva Vimalakirti mice asked a host of Bodhisattvas led liy 

Vinmlakh-ti’s thu.ulr- W,1 ° <!ame to visit ] ' [m > * 

«us silence. views a;, to how to outer into the Dhanna of Non- 


V i malakirti ’s th u ml r 
oils silence. 
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duality. Some replied, “Birth and Death are two, but the Dharma itself 
was never bom and will never die. Those who understand this, are said 
to enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.” Some said, “ *V and ‘mine’ 
are two. Because I think ‘I am*, then 1 are things called ‘mine/ By 
thus reflecting, we enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.” Some 
replied, “Samsftra and Nirvana are two. But when we understand 
the ultimate nature of Samsara, Samsara vanishes from our consciousness, 
ami there is neither bondage nor release, neither birth nor death. By thus 
reflecting, we enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.” Others said, 
“Ignorance and Enlightenment are two. No ignorance, no enlightenment;, 
and there is no dualism. Why ? Because those who have entered a 
meditation in which there is no sense impression, no cogitation, are free 
from ignorance as well as from enlightenment. This holds true with all 
the other dwalistie categories. Those who enter into the thought of sameness, 
are said to enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.” Still others answered, 
“To long for Nirvana and to shun worldliness are of dualism. Dong not 
for Nirvana, shun not worldlinoss and we are free from dualism. Why V 
Because bondage and release are relative terms, and when there is no bondage 
from the beginning, who wishes to be released ? No bondage, no release, 
and therefore no longing, no shunning : this is called the entering into the 
Dharma of Non-duality.” 

Many more answers of similar nature came forth from all the Bodhi- 
sattvas in the assembly except the leuler Manjusri. Vimalakirti now 
requested him to give his own view, and to this Mafijusri responded, “What 
1 think may be stated thus : That which is in all beings world less, speech- 
less, shows no signs, is not possible of cognisance, and is above all question- 
ings and answerings, — to know this is said to enter into the Dharma of 
Non-duality.” 

Finally, the host Vinnlakirti himself was demanded by Mafijusri to 
express his idea of Non-duality, but be kept completely silent and uttered 
not a word. Thereupon, Manjusri admiringly exclaimed, “ Well done, 
well done! The Dharma of Non-duality is truly above letters and words!” 
(SuzukFs Outline? 1 of M ah aval m Buddhism, pp. 106-107). 
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The two truths? in each of the four folds indicate the middle path to have 

^ , , refuted every kind of extreme views. A famous 

KiVht. aocs load ns 

to tho middle path. Idril'tt of Nagn-rjeutt'x ‘Kight Xoes* is merely another 
form of his theory which leads us to the middle path and prevents us from 
adopting extreme views. 

■-srfaflw numwi i 

’STWOTJ WTT&l WWR[ l' 

Literally translated, these lines read : “No annihilation, no production, no 
destruction, no persistence, no unity, no plurality, no coming in, no going 

Ollt” 

According* to the Matlfu/ituriht school, every kind of extreme view can 
he refuted by these ‘eight noes.' 


NIRVANA. 

The middle path, pointed out hy the negations, leads to Nirvana, the 
, ideal state of absolute un restrict ec l ness. Hut where 

Look to this world 

Xirvihm, ami not to eail we find this ideal state ? We inav not find it in 
•H'uveu or to any dis- 

tiiiitundiBcovcmUumi. Heaven, nor in the pure western land (Nnl'/tdvnli n/u/o/), 
wanting in sorrow, abounding with joy, apart from the human world as 
conceived by most of the common disciples of the Safcftdvttti njtl/ta- school. 
We must, look to this world for it ; it should be realized in- our own daily 
life. Ndgdrjiina lias said : 


1 The Marly umika siistra, Chap. 1, kfirika 1. 

26 
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si f5raTW *NnrTNrfa5% u 1 

“Samsfira is in no way to bo distinguished from Nirvana, Nirvana is in 
no wav to be distinguished from Samsara.” Arvadeva 

Siimsura ami Nirvana " 1 v 

Jin ‘ OIK? * comments as follows : — “Appearance and disappearance 

of the five $k<hidlin.s in continuous succession is named Sanimru) but we have 
already stated that, the essential nature ol* the five sknnd/ms is absolute 
unrestrictedness, and that they are imperceptible. Thus there is nu 
distinction between Swumra and A irrdnu, as all things are neither produced 
nor annihilated.” lhit, we may ask, how is it possible to find or realize the 
ideal state of absolute unrest rieted ness in this world, where all is misery and 
pain ? It is indeed very difficult to realise Nirvana, but it is not impossible. 
For happiness and misery, pain and pleasure, sorrow and joy are merely our 
own subjective production. The world of Nirvana, according to Mahayanism, 
never exists objectively. Thus, if we find that the world is full of defilement, 
sorrow and misery, we have only to thank our own life or hu'ntax for it. 
It is our mind that is the source of all trouble and ail happiness. AVe must 
not, therefore, neglect our social and individual duty, which can only be accom- 
plished by the training of our mind, if we are desirous of enjoying a happy 

N&giirjniiu. ami Ary a- life. Buddha taught both the conventional and the 

ilovn on th« two priii- « j i . 1 1 i , ,. 

transcendental truths l»v which we may perform our 

duty and realise Nirvana. A titjdrj h mt says : — 

^ 5J3T ^ wrpfo: ir 

"The teachings of Buddha are based on the twofold truths, the conven- 
tional and the transcendental. ” 

fjwr*r i 

% 7m‘ 5! || 3 

1 TJio Aladhyamika sastra, Chap. 25. Karika, 10. 

" The Aladhyamika wistrn, Chap. 21. Karika, S. 

8 The Aladhyamika s-istr. 1 , Chap. 21, Kirika, 0. 
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“Those who «lo not understand the division between the two eannot 
know the real depth of Buddha’s teaching”. 

We must not, however, think that there is no relation between the two 
truths: the. conventional truth is essential for the attainment of Nirvana. 
N ft gft r j u n a say s : — 

(KUI&HSIUI 5nfw«J?t II' 

“The transcendental truth eannot be taught without the assistance of 
the conventional, and Nirvana cannot bo attained without understanding 
the transcendental truth”. Aryadeva cnmmcnls on the above Kftrika as 
follows: — “The transcendental truth is explained by speech, and speech is 
conventional. If we do not depend on the conventional, the transcendental 
eannot. be explained; if we do not understand the transcendental, Nirvana 
cannot be attained”, (i vouch says: - “It is owing to the conventional truth 
that we can accept the establishment of all things without moving out of the 
hounds of truth. Similarly, it is due to the transcendental truth that we can 
explain the t rue sphere of things without rejecting their provisional appel- 
lations”. 


THE CONCEPTION OK BIDDIIA-KAVA IN THIS SCHOOL: 

As will be apparent from what I have said above, the statements of the 
v , Madh vanii ka philosophers are formulated from liega- 

Aoftnhw stnirmonts . i . i r* 

amtthc mulillc emirsc. nm ] [* intuitive standpoints. The conception of 

Buddlia-Kftva by Nftgftrjuna and bis followers is no exception to this rule. 

As an instance, I may cite some verses f rom the lb stanzas in Chap, xxii 

‘»f the ‘Madhyamika sftstra’ that deals with the real nature of Tathftgata. 

1 Tho Mndhynnnkn saslra, (Misip. 24, Karika. 10. 
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In the first place NA^’Ar jimtt sought to refute all ideas as to the existence 
of Tilth Agnta, in order to purify the mind from extreme views. Me says: — 

wm\s$ Tismra: it' 

“Tn lluh/ a! a is neither identical with Ska ml ha * , nor is he different from 
them ; sham/ has do not exist in him, nor does he exist in the sham/hns” 

f?: =tt% i 

^VTRrTW *TT ^f?r: V[ qWPTfT. II 1 2 

“If Buddha exists on aeeounl of sham/ha*, he can have no individuality 
[fil'd h/t at' a} of his own. Mow can, then, the existence of Buddha he attri- 
buted to the other cause ( /nrahhara) when there is no self-cause recognised 
in him (/.c., when he is found not to exist on account of himself)?” 

But the other cause (parn-hhAva) has no self-cause oT its own, or 
any reason for existing by itself; and a^ain self-cause (svabhAva) and the 
other cause (parabhAva) an* relative and not absolute* terms. Ilcncc NA^Ar- 
juna says : — 

*nh?r *swm"qr*tTT. wv i 
: V rmm\ f 

“Abilin if Tal/uh/dfa has individuality, or self-cause, he cannot be said 
to owe his existence to the other cause. In absence, thus, of either of the 
two causes as a factor in his existence, the (jiiestioii resolves itself into “IIow 
is lie called TnthAgata.” 

The above discussion may lead us to the erroneous supposition that 
Tuihagatu is beyond TathAi»*ata is of the nature of sunyata. or asunyaia. 
tionnl expression. rMich an idea, however, would be an extreme view, and 

1 The Madhynniikn sfist.ro., Chap. XXL1. Karikn 1. 

- The Madliyamikii ssixtra, Cli:ip. XX’ff, KTiriko 2. 

' J The Mntlhynjnika sfistrsi. Chap. XX M. Kfirika 4. 
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ThathAga-ta is beyond the realm of relative expression. lienee NAgArjuna 
says : — 

SJ^fafTT ^ ^sq^aj^fwfrl WT W^<T I 

swt sftwr %f?i g 3pam «' 

“Tt should not he said that (Talhagata) is sunva or asunva, or both or 
neither, the name given to Him is simply conventional”. 



*RrR5fnf^iui<sr ^r?r: ir 

"Tn the state of calmness (Nirvana. — Tathagatahood) the four kinds of 
ideas, ‘permanent’, ‘impermanent’, ‘both’, or ‘neither’ eannot exist.” 

^nrrarra sjwsftTrfen i 

tit fatfaurefo «TT II 1 2 3 4 

“When TathAgata is by nature, un restricted ness, the idea, that Buddha 
exists or does not exi<( after his death eannot he entertained.” 

After the above negative exposit ion of the ipicstion, NAgArjuna proceeds 
to give his positive definition of the real nature of TathAgata. 

rTWT^t I* 

‘Whatever is chaiveteristie of the* TathAgata is characteristic of the 
universe’. 

God is all, and All is God. Such is the fundamental conception of 
Buddha -KAva in this school. Gyonen, a great Japanese priest and 
scholar, says : — 

“All beings are Buddhas in their fundamental nature ; and all beings in 

i\ , . , the six gatis mmelv, hell, preta, beast, demon or 

uyonen s view nFBiiiI- ' 1 

<lha Kayn. * A sura, man and heaven, without any exemption, attain 

1 The Mfulliyamika wintra, Chap. XXII, Ktlnksi 11. 

2 Thu Mudhyutnika wistrn, Chap. XXTI, Kurikti 12. 

3 Thu Madhynniika nUtm, Chap. XX LI, Karika 14 . • 

4 Tin* Mndhynmikii sAstrsi, Chap. XXII, Karikn .115. (fnnnor half) 
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so; 

Thou Thyself art produced in Thy shining work? 

All the entire universe reflects Thy image, 

And my soul in its turn reflects the universe. 

My thought embracing Thy diverse attributes, 

Everywhere around Thee discovers Thee and adores Thee ; 
Contemplates itself, and discovers Thee there: 

Thus the day star shines in the heavens, 

Is reflected in the wave, and is painted on my eye. 

It is little to believe in Thee, goodness, supreme beauty; 

] seek Thee everywhere, 1 aspire to Thee, I love Thee? 

My soul is a ray of light. and of love, 

Which is detached from the Divine centre for a day, 

Consumed with devouring* desires far from Thee, 

Burns to re-asoend to its burning source. 

I breathe, I feel, 1 think, 1 live in Thee! 

That world which conceals Thee is transparent for me. 

It is Thou whom I discover at the foundation of nature, 

It is Thou whom I bless in every creature. 

To approach Thee, L have lied into the deserts; 

There when the day-break, wavin'* its veil in the air, 

Half opens the horizon which colours a rising day, 

And sows upon the mountains, the pearls of the dawn, 

For me it is Thy glance which, from the Divine dwelling, 

Opens upon the world and sheds over it the day.” 

Nagarjuna says in his commentary of the Pm j n a - pa r; uni fa s 1 1 tra : 
“ Dharma-Kaya- Buddha (or Tathagata) is always shining and is always 
preaching his doctrine. But living beings do not see the brightness and 
do not hear the preaching, on account of their sin, as the blind cannot 
see the sun-shine, and the deaf cannot hear the tremendous thunder”. 

The sarfie idea is to be found in a passage of the “ Lotus of the good 
law” which runs as follows : — 

jttov * qrqifa fsrem i 

HTHT TOT TRnrotfa w ^ n 
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<c An inconceivable number of thousands of Kotis ol* -Eons, never to he 
measured, is it since I reached superior (or first) enlightenment and never 
ceased to teach law/’ 




*twr 



“ 1 mused many Bodhisattvas and established them in Buddha- 
knowledge. I brought myriads of Kotis of beings, endless, to full ripeness 
in many Kotis of JBons.” 

ftatajpj f^rcrrer w^rrantn^ i 

^ rrf^JTt w imi# u 

“ 1 show the place of extinction, I reveal to (all) beings advice to 
educate them, albeit I do not become exti.net at the time, and in this very 
place continue preaching the Dhanua/’ 

fieTTfa wra w&w nw n i 

fauftawit ^ nfaf f?resg trfcnwTfl; ii 

“ There I rule myself as well as all beings, 1. Hut men of perverted 
minds, in their delusion, do not sec me standing there.” 

nftfa ga &S WTIWm Hiqvqait fafori cfiTTf^T I 
iri ^ ^UT W farf II 

“ In the opinion that, my hotly is completely extinct, they pay worship, 
in many ways, to the relies, but me they set? not. They feel (however) a 
certain aspiration by which their mind becomes right.” 

^ TTre«rra ’d^Miww vnifset ^rsn: i 

aat ii *' 

“ When such upright (or pious), mild, and gentle creatures leave off 

their bodies, thou, I assemble the crowd of disciples and show myself here 
« 

on the Gridhrakuta.” 
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*ug ?rawHMi ^rarsstfefir: i 
w^r wt tntrer ureNwj 11 

“ A.y, many Kotis of years they may pass without ever having mentioned 
my name, the law, or my congregation. That is the fruit of sinful deeds.” 

?t?t g *re=rr irgwl^ i 

>dcM^u r i ?n^ #i wf^tT m tjg u 

“ But when mild and gentle beings are bom in this world of men, 
they immediately see me revealing the law, owing to their good works.” 1 

It is manifest that- the one who is permanently shining and teaching 
must be unconditional, independent, and absolutely unrestricted. Ilenco it 
is said in tbe Mftdbyamika Sfistra. 

rm*m t «- 

« Tathfigata is absence of individuality (svabMva), and the world is 
also absence of particularity (savabhfiva) 

Svabhava means, in this case, something concrete, individual. So that 
Tatldtgata or (iod is free from the limitations of individuality and condi- 
tionality and is not subject, to the law of causation. This is the real aspect 
of Tathftgata as well as that of the universe when we look at him from the 
standpoint of transcendental truth. So much for the doctrine of the 
M&dhyamika school. I shall now proceed to explain the Alaya-phenomc- 
nology which is known as VijMuavAdin or YogflcAni school of Bnddhisl 
philosophy. 


1 The Snrthnrmapmlarlka, Clmp. 15, (Chinese version, Chap. 1(5.) 
8 The MlWhynmikn Sftstm, Chap. XXII.. Karikiv 1(1 (latter hall'). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ALAYA PHENOMENOLOGY. ' 

The Theory of the / ijfulnardJ ins . 2 

A cursory comparison of the realistic theory of the S ar v asti tv a v Ad i 1 1 
. school with the idealistic thcorv of the VmiAnavAdin 

Diffcrcmcn between J J 

and 1 r yVj filna v^clili 'a or the YogAcAras, as they are sometimes called, 

standpoint. would give an impression that they are diametrically 

opposed to each other. The former would appear dualist ic, while the latter 
simmlaristic. The SarvastitvavAdin insists on the eternal existence of the 

n 

noumenal state of mental and material dim r max ; while, the YogAoAras 

maintain that all objects in the universe are merely the manifestations of 

our VijnAriiis or human consciousness. In other words, the SarvAslit.va- 

vadin’s is an objective system, and the Vi j fiana vadi ids, a subjective one. 

Now, the question being what is xammra and what is Nirrana, the 

Two different inwa SarvAstitvavftdin school seeks to solve it by establish- 

to SaiSara 1 aml^Nir- hig its theory of two different laws of causation. 

va ” 51. The first part of it is that a group of Sanivdayaxatya 

and Duhkfnuatya represents the law of cause and effect in the world of 

sammra, Samiidayasalya is, according to them, the cause of sammra, 

while DiMhasaf ya is its effect. Likewise, the second part of the theory 

establishes that a group of Nimdhasatya and Mary maty a represents the 

law of cause and effect in the realm of Nirvana, Maryana! ya being the 

cause of Nirvana , and Nirodhasatya, the effect thereof. 

The VijfiAnavAdins, on tin? other hand, would solve the question by 

enunciating their theory of the Alaya-vijfu/daa, which runs as follows : — 

The Alaya-vijndna is a series of , continuous consciousness. It is, to 

, m . . . , use the modern psychological term, a stream of con- 

The solo substratum 1,7 n 

of transmigration. sciousncss. It is always running and changing. It 

is the sole substratum of the transmigration in sammra. The At ay a- yijfidna 
1 Jap : Kaya or Araya-yonjri-rou. 

* Chinese : Wei-i?hi-tsnn, .lap: Yui-xhilri-ith& or ITnuAti-phid, 
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of tlu? Btulilhist has its (Counterpart in the Ah tutu of the orthodox Hindu 
system of philosophy, with this difference that the dhtiau is immutable 
while the Alaya-Vijhana is continuously changing. The Alaya-vijMna 
involves all the various potential seeds of both delusion and enlightenment, 
pain and pleasure and so forth. Thus, the theory is singular is tic as op- 
posed to the dualistic basis ol: mental and material dharmas of the 
Sarvastitvavadins. The one teaches how to practice morality and how to 
realise truth from the empirical and materialistic stand points, while, the 
other deals with it from a purely idealistic or speculative point of view. 

But. let us look beneath the surface. The Alaya phenomenology is 

...... a * .. , really a development of, and supplementary to. the 

The V ljimiKiviKiiii ti J 1 11 .if 

<* r th ‘‘ Sarvfclitvavfolm school. The realistic 
\.tviuliii s school. theory of the SurvAstitvavAdinH could g>> ii]< to Karma, 

and no further, in search of the mystery of the phenomenon of this universe. 
The Karma phenomenology was the explanation they offered. But what 
is the source of Karma ? This, they could not solve or rather did not 
undertake to solve. Then, the Yogacaras stepped in and tried to iill up 
the vacuum by their theory of the eighth Vijhana, ri.: : the Alaya vijfiA.ua. 
The theory of the Alaya phenomenology was developed and completed by 
Asanga and Vasubluindhu ; N;uula, Diguaga, Dharma- 

Tlio I’oumler ami the 

prosit ti'iH'hcvs of thin ptila and hilabhadra were the great teachers of this 

school. 

school. In later days in Jambudvipa, Silabhadra 
was the reputed venerable professor at N Alan da, at whose 4 feet Hioueu 
Tsang* acquired his knowledge of Buddhist philosophy. 

It has already been pointed out. that the cornerstone of Buddhist pheno- 
menology is represented by the ‘Four Noble Truths’ which occupied a. very 
prominent place amongst the direct teachings of Buddha. In fact, 
Buddhism, either as a religion or as a philosophy, would lose its identity, if 
the doctrine of the ‘Four Noble Truths* with the three nnulrax was 
excluded. Lift us now see how the Vijnanavadins treated the doctrine of 
the ‘Four Noble Truths.’ 

The Lanka vatara-sutra is one of the canonical texts of the 

Ainyu smcl Citium ; Vijilaiiavadin School. There, it is writteli, 
tlioir synonymous 
usage. 
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«r fksm fw frer* i 

*rerci vm, u‘ 

“For the real import of the slnka one should refer to Ihe interpretation 
found in the literal translation into Chinese by Sikshananda. 

“ Cittam exists ; not the objects perce]>tib1e to the visual cognition. 
Through objects visually cognized Cittam manifests itself in body, in one's 

objects of (daily) en joyment, in residence (etc.). It is called the A! at/ a oF 
men." 

Here we see that Alat/a is used for Cittam and Cittam has been defined 
as the source of the objects we perceive. Such a cittam, the author of the 
Sutra calls, the Alat/a . The theory has still to be developed, and we find 
the development in the following verse of Asanga : — 

faw* wirawNita'ift ?r?cf i 

si wr farefrap3ts% ir 

Again following the Chinese translation, we would render the couplet 
as follows : — 

“Cittam has twofold reflection. It is fond of greed and the like which 

, are the one set of reJleetions ; likewise, it is fond oF 
Tim twofold rt* floe* 

tion of attain. faith and the like which are the other set of reflections. 

The moral and immoral dJtarma does not exist apart from it (/>. Cittam). " 

The meaning is that whether good or had, a d harm a is the manifesta- 
tion of Cittam, that is, of Alaya. Pain or pleasure, our good conduct or 
bad behaviour, darkness or enlightenment is merely the outward develop- 
ment- of potential Mf’d'S which are stored in the fit <> re-h a uw-nj it ,srio k-s //rw#, 
the Alaya-Vijnfma. 

These potential seeds are roughly classified into two divisions ; First, 
the seed which is full of defilement or Sasriva-bm, 5 

Classification of the 

potential seeds. and Second, the seed which is free from defilement, or 

Anasrava-bija. 4 The former comprises the first two principles of the 'Four 
1 The Ijankfivatnra-SAfcra. fuse. If. 

- The Mahttvana-sAtra-iihinkfira-saatifi, Chap. XT-., stanza 34 (Sanskrit text. P. 63). 
Chinese translation, fasc. V. verse I. 

3 Jap : V-ro xh&ji 4 Jap : JUTit-ro xhfiji. 
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Noble Truths/ which are, Duhkhasatya and Samudaya-satya ; while the 
latter represents the last two truths, namely, Nirodha-satya and Marga- 
satva. Hence, it is said, in the Vi jiiana- m atra-sastra, the Sanskrit original 
of which has not yet been discovered : — 

“All kinds of dfuirma* which are active in the illusory world ( = Pravritti- 
dharmas = Samudaya-satya), are manifested by the existence of the Alaya- 
VijfSftna, anti it is due to the existence of the A lay a- Vijnana that all living 
beings move on in the Samsara ( D uhk ha- saty a )”. “Every kind of dharmax 
which lead us to enlightenment ( = Nivritti-dluinnas :i = Mfirga-satya) is kept 
on by the existence of the Eighth VijnAna (the Alaya- Vijnana), and it is 
due to the existence of it that the practitioner (Yogi) realizes Nirvfina 
(Nirodha-satya)/* Here pravritti-dharmas are the descendants of 'sAsrava- 
bija* and tin? 'nivritti-dharmas, 'those of the 'Anasrava-bija/ 

Thus we see that, in the Alaya- Vijnana, there is stored a twofold seed 
from which springs up the Samsara and the Nirvana. 

A weak point of tin* 

SarviWitvsivihlius im- The tlieorv of the Sarvastitvavfuliiis recognized the 

proved upon by the ‘ 

V ijfiiitiavfidnis. sixth Vijnana as the agent of the effect of Karma. 

But they are, according to the VijnAnav&dins, merely phenomenal and 
not non menal ; they, by themselves, would be unable to work out the law of 
Karma. Being rather destructible, they must be dependent upon some 
continuous power. Then* must be some active principle which, along with 
it, could make the six Vijnanas move on according to the law of Karma. 
This active principle is introduced as the Alaya- Vijnana or Store-house- 
consciousness, which is ever active ami continuous. Thus, the great important 
link in the law of causation is supplied by the school of YogAcaras. 

The term Yogacaras tempts me to make a litte digression. The term 

denotes that these practitioners of Yoga in India had 
The flower of psycho- • 1 1 1 a 

logy first produced in arrived at the theory ot the Alaya - 7 ijfuim by experience, 
liulinn {pinions. 

. . rather than by reasoning. This experience has been 

deri veil by the examination of the operations of their own mind ; a perfected 
form of what may be called self-mesmerism and f thy ana. Here, one is 
reminded of the psychological researches which are being pursued so eagerly 
today in Europe, Japan and America, Perhaps, the science has been reserved 
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for perfection one day or another in this very land which was the first, garden 
where the tree of psychological science blossomed forth and bore the two 
noble fruits of the orthodox Atman and the Buddhist Alaya-VijMna. 

Modern researches have come to the conclusion that there are subcons- 
cious phenomena. The; Buddhist also knows that there is, within man, a 
great tank of consciousness, of the contents of which, the average man is 
but feebly conscious. Only a small portion of the sum total of the 
conscious states within us forms personal consciousness. In the psycho- 
logical world, the Alaya-Vijnana is the name for the sum total of 
the normal consciousness and subconsciousness. 
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The relation between Alaya-Vijnana and the other Vijnanas. 

By tlie preceding remarks you may have gathered that, according 
to this idealistic school of Buddhist philosophy, the 
AlIya-vTj Miia 0t th ° Alaya denotes the ‘ depository of all germs of which 
the germ ’ implies the potential power which issues 
forth from the Alaya- Yijnft in the form of various f present actions’. 
Vasubandhu, in the V ij fi Ana-mfi t ra-sast ra, says that the “ present 
Samskftras ” or experiences are capable of affecting and creating germs, and 
the germs which are already deposited in the Alaya- vijnAna manifest 
themselves as present sam ska ra or experience of the first seven Vijnfmas; 
the present experiences give impressions of some new germs on the 
Alaya-vijnAna. And thus is created the objective world. They are termed 
the prior and the posterior germs. 
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The theory is that these potential germs are evolved as the effects or 
Tho Yoffft curas aiWe.l operations of the seven Fijluina*. We have already 
vijMnas of thoSarviis- 80011 that there are six kinds of Vijnftnas, as known to 
titvftvacims. the Sarvilstitvavadin School, viz. : — Ca faint, Srofnt, 

G brand, Jihvd, Kay a, and Manas . To these, the Yogacaras added two others, 
the seventh Mano-vijnftna and the eighth Alaya-vijnfma. It may be noticed 
that tlie sixth VijiiAna of the Realistic School is mind or Mano-vi jnftna ; and 
the first of the two, which forms the seventh Vijnana introduced by the 
Yogacaras is also ManovijfiAna. What, then, is the difference between these 
two? The one implies normal consciousness. It sometimes comes to a stop 
in its function, it does not act continuously. For instance, it ceases to act 
in the state which we call in popular language, sound sleep. The seventh 
Mano- vijnana of the Yogacaras, on the other hand, is active and conti- 
nuously active. It implies subconsciousness, which is never at rest ; during 
sleep or during the possession of full normal consciousness, it acts unceasingly 
and continuously. 

To explain the relationship of the seven Vijiifinas to the Alaya-vijnflnu, 

A. simile for the 1 wouM ,loro Y 0n a simill ‘> sli «htly changed, 

3^" to frwjuciitly by the philosophers of India. The 

vijn&na. first- six Yijfifmas, which perform the sensory functions, 

may be compared to so many gatekeepers posted on the physical cakshu, 
etc., that transmit their experiences to the secretary, the seventh niauo- 
vijimna, who, in his turn, conveys them to the lord, the Alaya-vijnfma. The 
secretary receives orders, so to say, from the lord, to transmit them to the 
six vijnfmas. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THINGS. 

According to the Vijuanavadin school, all things in the Universe, 
similar to the classification adopted by the Sarvftsti- 

Divituon mid sub- 
division of things. tvavildiiis, are devided into two groups, viz : Sanskrit a 1 
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and Ammkrila. 1 The former is similarly subdivided into four classes 
Ciltam, Caiflam, llupam and Cit fa - vipnu/n Ala -m axAdra dhannas. The 
order of enumeration, however, of these four dlutrmas is not. the same in 
the two schools. In the Realistic school rupa-diianua is placed before oil f am 
while in the Idealistic school oittam and caittmn are placed before rupa 
dli anna. Further, the number of d/tannaa which are counted as 75 by the 
Sarvastitvavfulins, is reckoned as 100 in this school, as can be seen from the 
following list : — 

(I) Citta-dharma (S) 
i (11) Caitta-dharrna (51.) 

^ | < (HI) Rupa-dharma (11) 
g >5 (IV) V i pray uk ta-sain skfira-dluirma ( 

(V) Asamskrita-dharma (0) 



The 51 dharmaa ot Cart! am, the 1 1 of lhlpa-dharnm and the 21 of 
liprai/nkfam, are merely mental phenomena — the effects of the opera! ions of 
the mind. The ultimate source of all things, therefore, is the Citium or 
the mind; its real nature is indicated by the six kinds of M« aw Art tarn, 
chiefly by the Tat ha fa (Suclmess) ummxAriht.- Further, we must bear in 
Two MHpert* wind that Cit lam lias been regarded as possessed of 

two aspects, viz : — tafahaua or phenomenal, and fj/tdva 
or noumenal. The one deals with its ehangeableness, the other, with its 
immutability. Such is the Idealistic view of the world. We shall now 
proceed to examine, in detail, the conception of Oittam, the basis or 
repository of all tilings, mental and material. 


J.'lji : Mn-i-hn. 
28 


2 Jnp : Shhunjn-wu-i, 
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CITTAM : 

In the Buddhist psychology, the same word is variously termed as 
“ Cittam / 3 “ Mium*”, “ I ijfufnn The three are the 

Explanation of 1 cittam 1 

'matins* and ‘ vijMna \ same in their origin, hut are used differently to denote 
the three different aspects of Cittam. We read in the Lankfivatfira-sutra : -- 

faifa 'Item wtot ^ firetara i 

r-wwifd qrarafa wrfa « l 

Cittam, according to the Yijnftnavftdins, has two meanings, “attending” 
and “collecting”. By “attending”, we mean the consideration of objects to 

* 

which our attention has been attracted, while, bv collecting, we mean the 
storing of germs or impressions about the objects, various phenomena 
having impressed themselves on our mind. 

Manas has also two significations : — “the basis” or “what is depended 
upon” and “thinking” or “considering”. By “depended upon”, is meant the 
ground or the sphere on or within which mental operations fake place, and 
due to which they are rendered possible; while, by ‘thinking’, we mean the 
continuous consideration of the internal world, a kind of sub-consiousness 
which has, for the object of its contemplation, Egoism. 

Yijnana has also two meanings: — “discriminating” and “perceiving”. 
By “discriminating”, we mean the differentiation between the outward 
manifestations (lakshana) of the objects which form the subjects of contem- 
plation, while by “perceiving”, we mean the perception of the object's in 
the external world, which cause us to experience sensation (sense-objects). 

According to the Yog&cara school, (Jilt am, in the sense of “ collect i.nf 
germ*”, is applicable only to the eighth Vijfuina or Alnya-Tij liana. Mana*, 
in the sense of “thinking of”, can be applied only to the seventh Man»- 
vijluina. Tl/liana, in the sense of “perceiving”, is particular to the first six 
TijWinas ; for, their sense of perceiving the general form of external objects 
is stronger than that possessed by the other two. We must, however, hear 
in mind that. Cittam , in its general sense, is the common nomenclature for 
the eight kinds of lijlutnas. 


The Laiiknvatfira-ftStra, fasc. IT. 
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According to the* Yijnanamutra fSastra, the eighth / ijftdna i.e, AUu/a 
is willed the “first Modification”; the seventh Mauo-rijndna, the “second 
Modification”; and the first six. vijTuhwx , the “third Modification”. Hut, 
sometimes, tlu; first seven / ij hd nuns are called prarri/fi rijhdua (wandering 
consciousness), while, the eighth Vijudna is called Alava-Vijmuia (Ifapositovv 
consciousness); for the foimer maw mistake pain For pleasure, pint? for impure, 
ego for non-ego, or permanent for i m permanent. 

So much for the explanation of Cittam. We shall now proceed to 
Caittamdharma. which means mental attributes or 'properties of Cittam. 
These two are very often compared, in Buddhist philosophy, to a king and 
his ministers. For, just as ministers Follow the king whenever or wherever 
he goes, in the same way, whenever Cittam acts, Caittam necessarily suc- 
ceeds. In my explanations, J omit the difference between the operations of 
these two, as I have already dealt with it in my lecture about the doctrine 
ol* the Sarvastitvavadiu School. 


CAITTAM. 

The Vi jnanavaduis classify the mil fa dharmati under six heads ; viz : 
the universal Mb arm as/ the particular Mhannas/ goodness, the fundamental 
‘klesa/ the sectional ‘klesa/ and the indefinite Mharmas.’ These sects are 
again subdivided into fifty-one. 

(I) The universal mi Ha d harm a is of o kinds. These d harm as follow 

Mon til pro|KTtiea every kind of mental operation when the mind is in 

'vhich art* common to 

cwry act of conscious- action. . 

ness. 

(a) The first of them is called M a naxkdra which sets in motion all other 
mental properties, and causes them to act each in its own sphere. 

(4) The second is Sparta which operates when in contact with the objects 
of consciousness* 
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(r) Fed am conies third and discriminates every object of consciousness 
whether it is pleasant, painful or neutral. 

(d) The fourth is Sanjud. Its function is to perceive the physical figure 
of object and the tone of voices ; over and above this, it also makes other pro- 
perties move simultaneously with it, perceive their respective objects, and 
realise their respective functions. 

(/') Then conies Cehtnd , the fifth in order. This may be rendered by 
the modern scientific term, 'motive*. This is capable of giving rise to every 
kind of conduct., good, bad or neutral. If the motive be good, the 
concomitant mental operation would lead to a good piece of conduct; the, 
reverse will bo the ease if the motive is evil. It has been compared by 
the Indian-liuddhists to the relation existing between a driver and his 
horses. If the driver is well-inclined, the horses will be on the right track, 
if he is ill-disposed, the horses will go astray. The crlanu is the driver and 
its concomitant operations are the horses it controls. The above live kinds 
of mental operations art? termed Sarnujd or 'penetrating every where*, that 
is, universal, for they are common to every act of the mind, thought, nr 
consciousness. 

(II) The particular mental property which is not 

Tho particular men- 
tal properly. invariably present in consciousness, is also of live kinds. 

(<*) Chanda is the volition or rather desire to do an act, it forms the 
basis of the progress of morality. 

(/>) Adhunohha is something like what is popularly called 'conscience.* 
It examines everything good or bad, right or wrong, and examines just lor 
the sake of the examination itself. It is in no way affected by the 
results of such a procedure. 

(e) Sn/r id means memory. It remembers a fact which it has once 
experienced. It becomes the basis of the operation 'mmtdhi? 

(d) Ham dd hi is concentration * of thought upon one .object. This 
mental property concentrates our thought absolutely on one object, and 
thus leads to true knowledge. 

(e) Mad judges whether the object is good or bad, right, or wrong and 
so forth. It may be rendered by the term 'judgment* or 'understanding. 
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(III) 'Goodness’ may otherwise be termed morality. This mental 

property comes into activity only when the mind is in 
The moral — mental v 

property. a state of purity. This is of eleven kinds. 

(a) iSnvhUirf, which means 'faith/ removes all impurities from all the 
attributes of the mind. It is the purifying factor in the mental domain. 
Sraddlift has, as a matter of fact, other meanings than that of faith 
proper. It is, firstly and pre-eminently, faith established on the basis of 
the cognition of universal truth. Secondly, it is the feeling of esteem and 
reverence, which we accord to a personality or to a set of doctrines. 
Thirdly, it implies earnest hope of executing and realising moral laws and 
of developing one's innate morality. 

(Jj) Vin/a means vigour or effort. This is a mental property which 
furnishes us with courage, and from which springs diligence in striving 
after morality. 

('') Jfri is bashfulness. This comes into play in the absence or rather 
negligence in the performance of our moral duties. 

(d) Apafmpu is akin to hru It acts with regard to the external world, 
while hri is rather an internal operation, lirt affects our internal self, 
whether the negligence is apparent to the outer world or not. Apafrdpa 
makes you crest-fallen in the presence of and with regard to the outer world. 

(c) AfoUta implies freedom from covetousness. It is duo to this 
mental property that we are enabled to free ourselves from every kind of 
sensual desire. 

(/) Ailvexha literally means absence of hatred. This is, in so far 
negative, that it prevents us from doing harm to the animate, or inanimate 
world. It is also positive when it inspires us with sympathy for the 
animate and inanimate world. 

(y) Amoha or freedom from stupidity leads to the observance of reason 
whereby th£ formation of wrong views in us is prevented. 

(//) Vrahahhli means peacefulness. The Vijnanavftdins consider it 
very important, as it is regarded as the precondition of the state of mmhlhu 
This mental property enables us to place our mind and ('onsequently our 
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body under control so as to be able to overcome immoral sentiments and to 
observe morality. 

(/) Apramdda means carefulness. This enables us to be watchful, and 
destroy every kind of evil passions and prepare the way to the noble path. 

(J) t.'pehkd or indifference, is the mental equilibrium which is not 
polluted by idleness or frivolity. / prk.shd and Apramdda are not independent, 
mental properties ; they are the results of the combined efforts of rirya 
ahdiht and am oho. 

(/■) Allium meaning harmlessness is also not an independent mental 
property, but is only a part of adrex/ta. 

(IV) The fundamental kh i m is that property of the rnind which is 
Tl..* imiuoriil incntul ilki » u > immorality. 

property. 

The Yogacaras divide /’Aw-v, the immoral attributes of the mind, into the 
fundamental and derivative. The fundamental k/-e# vyjis of six kinds. 

(a) Lo/dut means covetousness. It directs us to sensuality. 

(4) l)rr.sk a means hatml which is the motive for hostile conduct, called 
‘the. worst conduct*. 

(r) Molt a means stupidity which is one of the basis of all klehux* It 
makes us dull in exercising reason ( mati ). 

(d) Mdita means pride. This causes us to feel false superiority over 
others, and gives rise to contempt. 

(e) f iaki/m is hesitation, such as, according to the Uuddliist psycho- 
logists, the unwillingness in accepting the “adamantine” law of cause and 
effect. 

(/) Asa myagdrUhti or JJardrUhii means an erroneous view. It has 

been subdivided under live heads : ( 1 ) Kltyadrinkfi is that erroneous physical 

* 

view which makes one regard tin,* combination of the live 'skandhas* as an 
eternal a'nd indestructible dim an. (2) Anagraliadrinhfi\^ that view which 
is the origin of views like Sdxrafardda and Vchedardda about, one's “soul”. 
(3) MithyddriHhii is a view, such as that which denies the law of cause 
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and efEect as au universal truth taught by the Buddha. ( i) Dpshtt- 
pardiHitrm leads one to adhere to the above three erroneous views as true 
and excellent. (5) tfi/urrafa-pardt/tarki eauses one to attach oneself to 
asceticism as the means of attaining enlightenment — a useless procedure. 

(V) The Sectional Klesas. These an; so many branches, says the 

Buddhist philosopher, of the fundamental 1 klesas 3 
from which they are derived. They are of 20 kinds. 

(,/) K rod ha is anger, which manifests itself as violent disposition. 

(/>) Uj.andha which literally means “tying up” denotes resentment, 
from the dilliculty with which it is shaken off after having once attached 
itself to a person. 


The derivative klesas. 


(c) Santa pa means vexation. This causes us agony as a result of the 
anger experienced. The above three are, as a matter of fact, only different 
attitudes of i d vesha ’ or hatred ; they are not independent properties. 

(//) Mrakxha means hypocrisy, a mental operation which causes us to 
cover our own wickedness from society. 

(/*) Sdfhya is perfidy. In response to this mental operation, we act 
perfidiously towards others for the sake of our own gain. 


(/) May a means deceit. This is akin to kithya with this distinction 
that Maya denotes an operation which causes deceit by speech, while the 
former produces the same result through action. The last three also are 
not independent mental properties lmt are only different aspects of lubha 
and at oh a. 


{(j) Mada means arrogance. Its effect is to make us feel our own 
importance and give us a proud exterior. 

(//) I'i/titim means harm fulness. Its result is aggression on our part 
against our neighbours. 

(/) Tmyd or jealousy produce* a feeling of mortification at the 
prosperity of others. The above two ‘ klesas ’ are different .moods of dr ash a. 

(j) Kdrpanya means miserliness. Its operation is not . confined to 
material wealth only, but may extend to moral wealth as well. One could, 
for instance, be miserly in respect of one’s learning. 
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(f) AftrU'ga is an operation of the mind quite opposite to that of hr% 
— what is eallcd brazen - faced n ess in popular parlance. 

(/) Auupatrdpya is the opposite of apatrapa operation. It corresponds 
to what is understood by the word shamelessness in society. 

(■///) Kaiimlli/a which literally means “badly-executed,” is the contradic- 
tory of rtn/a. The English word “laziness” is the nearest approach to 
the meaning of the term. 

(w) Asraddhd means 'without faith' or 'unbelief* which is diametrically 
opposed to Hraddhd, 

(j j ) Sfytfmt means sloth, which manifests itself as lassitude, both 
mental and physical, and leads to inaction. 

( p ) Anddhalya is boldness in the bad sense. This produces rough 
and unfeeling thoughts and actions. 

(<y) jl/ // *7/ i/a * w r Hit a literally means the “stealing away of memory”, 
on operation opposite to that of -iutri/i. I t is the effect of the combined 
action of mdia and xiuritL 

(r) AmurprajTui means wrong judgment. This produces misunders- 
tanding or misapprehension about the objects affected by our consciousness. 

( s ) Vih/tepa means eccentricity. This property makes the mind 
operate in a changing, unsettled or fickle manner, like a monkey, as the 
Buddhist philosophers say. 

(/) Pramdda means carelessness ; it is a result of the combined action 
of kattHidya, hdtha , krodha and woha. 

(VI) The indefinite mental property which is common to good, bad and 
indifferent, is termed ( Aa?r/(f/a-cniffa-dl/arma\ This is 

The indefinite rnitta 
dharmns. of four kinds. 

(,/) Kavkrihja , though it literally means an evil deed, has a particular 
technical sense attached to it by convention. It signifies t the mental 
property which causes regret to pass in our mind at some improper thing 
done by us. 

(Jj) Midd/tq is absent-mindedness, by means of which we sometimes do 
not perceive the objects affected by our consciousness. It comes into action 
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according to the YijnanavAdins, when the sixth Mano-vijMna alone is 
working. 

(e) Viiarha means conjecturing. The YijiianavAdins liold that, when 
this operates we attempt to form some ideas about the object affected by 
the Mano-vijnana. 

((f) / icifra means penetration. This school lays down that this mental 
operation causes us to consider minutely, and derive correct opinions about 
the object affected by the Mano-vijMna. 

So much for 111.' mental properties. We shall now proceed to discuss 

“R l T PA-DH A IlMA.” 

‘Rupa-dharma* is the activity of the mind expressed through physical 
. „ sense-organs and the objects affected bv them. It is 

KApa-dliarnm. divided into eleven kinds, viz : live kinds of indriyas 

or sense-organs and six kinds of Ayatanax or sense-objects. As the terms 
i mint/ a and dyalana have already been explained in the lecture on the 
Sarvftstit-vavftdin school, they need not be discussed here. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that while the SarvAstit.vavA.dins divide the Rupa-dharma into 
(ft) the five sense-organs, (/>) the five sense-objects and (a) Avijfmpfi , the 
YogAeftra school holds that there are five sense-organs and six sense-objects. 
The (U'ijfiaptl of the Sarv&stitvavftdins is included in their sixth sense- 
object, which they call / Iharmdyafana , and which consists of five kinds of 
Rupas: first, the material ParaniAnu, /'.//. that of the earth, stone, tree, etc.; 
secondly, the abstract ParamAnu, c.y., that of light etc. ; thirdly, A cijnapti 
(the, same as in the theory of the Sarv Asti tvavAd ins); fourthly, the sense- 
objects created by the rijUuna, e. //. colour, form, sound, smell, etc ; and 
fifthly, illusion or mistaking as existent something non-existent, e. //., to 
quote the conventional illustration, the flower which grows and blossoms in 
the sky. 

• viprayukta-sanskAra-diiarma. 

The term c viprayukta-sanskAra-diiarma' includes whatever is non-calf la 

The nunming’ of and non-rvpa — connected with neither the material nor 
Viprayuktu Snnskftnt . 

(iharmi. the mental domain. 
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It is of the following* twenty-four kinds : 

(a) Prtipti literally means acquisition ; but, technically speaking, 
it implies the power of producing animate and inanimate objects. The 
VijnAnavAdins maintain that from this energy, animate and inanimate 
objects are produced and differentiated. The SarvAstitvavadins hold that 
it is an eternal noiuncnon ; but the YogAeAra theory is that it is merely a 
temporary manifestation of the energy which radiates from the germs 
deposited in the Alaya- vij mina. 

(£) Jlcilemh'hja is the life organ. The V i jnAua-mAtra-SAstra describes 
that its function is to enable us to exist in our physical state (live 4 ) . 
for a period, and that the seeds of it are also stored in the Alaya- 
vijnAna. 

(r) N Hi at/ a - Sa hh dya means a heap of the same class. AVc find a certain 
similarity between the man A, and the man' B, in physical structure or men- 
tal functions. To explain this phenomenon, both the SarvAstif vavadins and 
VijifiAnavAdins maintained that it is owing to the existence of the Dliarma 
called NikAya-sabhAga, that similarity in material forms and mental opera- 
tions is rendered possible. The difference between the views of the two 
schools consists in the Realistic school believing in the independent and 
eternal existence of the nikdya-mhhdga , while the YogAcAras insist that it is 
merely a temporary manifestation of the Alaya- vijfiAna. 

( d ) Vvilhnyjdli denotes a particular stage in the development of man, 
when the intellectual klvm has not been totally extirpated, nor the path 
leading to Arliatship yet arrived at. 

By “intellectual Klesa” are meant the germs of klem in the Alaya- 
vijnAna. 

(e) Amnjhd-m ntdpatl i is a stage in which through meditation one 
tries to suspend all mental operations— the ‘wanderings’ of the mind. 
Some Tirthakaras mistake this stage of suspension of thought for Nirvana, 
but according to the YijuAnavAdins, this also is a temporary stage, and is a 
mere manifestation of the germ of pcsssimism impressed on the 
Alaya-vijfiAna, 
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* ( /*) Nirodfid-mmtipaii is a stage which may he realised by one who 
has already attained Anagfiminship. This also is a product of the germ of 
pessimism deposited in the Alaya-vijnana. 

(//) Ammjiul'diiL is a state which results from the practice of 
Ami hijiuI-Sa m dpa Hi. It is a stage higher than the latter, and its realisation 
brings about the capacity to hold down the sixth Mano-vij liana. 

(//) Ij/itnjtuia-Kdj/a denotes an articulate sound, which does not 
convey any sense, e. g., A , I or U. This also is evolved out of the germs 
of the Alaya-vijnfina. 

(/) Xdui i-Kaya denotes an articulate sound which expresses the 
nature of things — words, e. g., mountain, river, etc. 

(j) Pa hi- Kdyn denotes the sense conveyed by a sentence or phrase 
expressing a complete thought. 

(/■) Jail denotes the state of origination of the mental and material 
tilings. 

(/) Jani is the existence of mental and material objects in the senile 
state. 

(/;/) Sl/uh indicates the state of the momentary existence of mental 
and material things in the present time. 

(>/) Ami paid means the state of the passing away of things mental 
and material. 

('0 PravrUU denotes a state in which an uninterrupted scries of things, 
mental and material occur in obedience to the law of cause and effect. 

(p) ih'au?Jjft(l(j[ga means the distinct regularity of all things, mental 
and material based on the law of causation, as the occurrence of a good 
effect from a good cause. 

('/) Pratpnhamlha is the insepaiable connection between cause and 
effect. 

(v) Jar a up am means the constant changeableness of things, mental 
and material. 


(*) Aiinkrankt means the order of effects, e. g., birth before death* 
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(/) D?m means the ground, or to use the term of mesmerism, the 
medium necessary for the woiking out of the law of causation. 

(//■) Kal a means the time necessary for the play of the law of causa- 
tion. 

(<?) Sanfcht/a literally means number. It denotes an artificial system 
of measuring things, mental and material. 

(zr) Sdtnnfjri is the state of harmony existing in the universe. 

(.r) Bheda literally means distinction. This denotes the state of the 
things existing in the universe taken separately. 

According to the VijnftnaviUlin school the 21 ilhanimx enumerated above 
are cognisable only through the agency of the sixth Mano-vijMna, as they 
are not eternally existent, but are only provisional effects, due to the com- 
bined action of the mental and material dhunuu*. 


AS AMS K RITA DHARMA. 

Asamskrita Dharina denotes the state in which birth and death cannot 
exist; it is the nonmenon of the universe, and has six 

The* explanation or 
Asanskrita dim nun. aspects. 

(1) Ahisfi-umiish'iJft : A /cam means limitless, incorj)oreal or non- 

obstrueted. A Msa-a-san kri l a indicates, therefore, an aspect of the noumenoii 
of the universe which is unchangeable, limitless and incorporeal ; it is of 
course, free from the Law of Birth and Death. In other words, it expresses 
a 'state of Such ness* ( ), and will be clearly expressed by the formula, 

“All is impermauent and non-ego”. 

(2) The second aspect is Prat/- 

mni/chya-ni rod ha means the 'cessation of all kinds of Klesas’ acquired by 
the power of perfect knoWle Igc. This. is the purest state of Suehness, which 
is attained by the extirpation of the Klcsas through the agency of Anftsrava- 
j liana, or perfect knowledge. 

(*!) A prut twin Hi // Z-//Z rod/tu-axiuiix/cyi hr. This literally means the 

cessation acquired without the aid of perfect knowledge. It indicates that 
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the essential nature of Suchness is pure by itself and does not stand in need 
of the assistance of any agency. It also implies that Suchuess manifests 
itself when the conditions which obscure it are absent ; hence it is laid down 
in the VijMna-m&tra-sAstra that Suchness is pure a priori, and that it 
manifests itself in the absence of conditions, i. c. the Samskritas, which 
pollute it. 

(1) A cal a-amhiskrit a. Acuta is rendered by I'pcksha. which literally 
means ‘disregard’ ; it is the disregard for pain and pleasure. According to 
the VijnAiia-vAdins, one can realise the mental state of Acala where 
pain and pleasure cease to act, when one realises the mental state of 
Gods in the fourth DhyAna. The Indian Buddhist philosopher, DharmapAJa 
says: “ The stage wherein the feeling of pain and pleasure vanishes is 
termed Acala ” 

(5) Sa aj ad- ved a iia- ni rod h a-as ui axkr if a . This is the state of equilibrium 
or Suchness in which Vedana and SanjhA do not come into activity at all. 
This stage is realised when a Yogi, practitioner enters into the Nirodlia- 
samApatti, and overcomes the mental attributes of Vedana and SanjfiA. 

The live ft h annas enumerated above must not be considered as indepen- 
dent. They are merely conventional names given to the different 
aspects of the lioumenon of the universe or Suchness, and also to the 
different stages in the development of the mind, the Suchuess being 
considered from the psychological standpoint. To speak metaphysically, 
they indicate the different stages of manifestation of only one reality in the 
universe. AcArya DharmapAla says : u All these five conventional terms 
are given to several stages of manifestations and parts of Sueliness.” 

(G) The sixth is the Tt tihal d-u sa m askv it a . TatAafd , literally, means 
Suchness ; it is the * eternal and unchangeable ’ lioumenon. It, is the eternal 
substance of all things in the universe. " This is the transcendental essence 
of everything,” says Vasubandhu, “ and it is termed ‘ Suchness 9 because its 
essential nature is real and eternal. Hut the real nature ** of Suchuess is 
beyond the reach of human language ; it is indefinable”. So much so that 
the great DharmapAla had to confess that even the very term, Suchness is 
merely a provisional name. He says that only to save us from falling into 
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the error of mistaking it for nothingness, its predicate hhdea (existence) is 

adopted; it may be called ' Sunyata 9 or un restrictedness. At the same 
time, since it is neither illusory nor visionary, it is termed c reality \ It is 

therefore called ' Such ness ' ; it is absolutely free from illusion or error. 
Asanga vsays : — 

* TO ^TTO TOT ST ^TTOT *T WTTO Sfffl «T ^T^TO I 
?T TO*T snfq II 

r ‘ It can neither be called existence nor non-existence; It is neither 
* such ' nor ' otherwise . 9 It is neither born nor destroyed ; It neither 
increases nor decreases ; It is neither purity nor lilth. Such is the real* 
lahhana of the Transcendental Truth (Suchness) 

This is another illustration of a situation to describe which the Indian 
Buddhists found language inadequate, something which they could experience 
but could not describe. They found words lacking in the scientific precision 
which definition must convey. Hence, like the ancient * iVcti 9 } ‘Net!’ or 
‘ not such/ < not such , 9 they had once more to adopt a negative description 
instead of a positive definition, and then even they were not satisfied with 
the negative. The transcendental truth or Suchness was to them beyond 
the domain of demonstrative knowledge, beyond the grasp of intellect. 
It could only be felt and experienced by an earnest training of our mind. 

The fine aggregation * y or Panca Skandhas. 

Aggregation of Dharmas which belong to the same class is termed 

nil „ ‘ skandha \ Thus the first ‘ skandha 9 , called the Rdpa- 

Thc diluution of the 

five aggregations. skandha 3 , consists of the eleven kinds of ' Rilpa-d harmas 9 ; 

the second, the ‘ I’edana-skaudha 9 comprises the different kinds of 'feeling'; 
the third, the ‘ 8a nj Ful-ska a < l h a 3 is the collectivity of i conceptions 9 ; the 
fourth, the * Samskdra-ska ad ha 9 includes forty-nine of the mental properties 
and twenty four of the viprayukta-dharmas ; and the fifth, the FijTuitia - 
skandha , the eight kinds of consciousness. - The Skandha*, when technically 
spoken of, play a great part, in Buddhist philosophy. For instance 
the VijMnavAdins say that the vulgar mind is apt to adhere to the con- 
ception that the body and the mind has an eternal or real existence, while, 
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ia fact, they are only temporary results of the combination, and a mere 
manifestation, of these five ‘ Skandhas \ The illusion, they say, is the 
cause which makes people transmigrate in the three worlds or through the 
six kinds of existences. Buddha preached, “ the five ahnul/ins have no 
real or eternal existence 

The twelve Ay a tanas. 

Ai/idatm ordinarily means a ‘ place a ' resting place ’ ; but in Buddhist 

philosophy it is used, in the technical sense, for ‘ the 
The manning of 1 1 * 

* Ayntuu \ ground wherein the mental properties develop/ For 

example, we see a door; the Cakshu-vijufma operates through the organic 
eye-ball and terminates at the door. The eye-ball and the door form the 
‘ place ' or the Ayalana of the Cakshn-rijvuna , in this particular instance. 
There are six sense-organs and six sense-objects ; the combination of the two 
causes the mental properties to act. Twelve ‘ Ay at a a as 9 have been assigned 
as the field for operation. Out of them, the Mana-dgafana is the arena for 
the action of the eight kinds of consciousness. To the Dluirma-fiyatana 
the Yijnftnavadins assign the fifty-one properties of the mind, five U dp ti- 
ll bar max, the twenty four kinds of Eijiragukla-samskara-dharnias and the 
six kinds of Anamkrila-dharutax . 

This is thus another psychological division — that of the universal 
phenomena into twelve dg a lavas. It is to be noted that the ‘ asavtskrita - 
dharmas 9 are not included in the division of ‘skandhas * , because they do not 
form any aggregation of ‘dharmas'. But they are comprised in the twelve 

‘ay a tans’ ; for they become objects of the mind, in as much as they become* 
objects of mental speculation. 


The Eighteen Dhdhts. 

Up to this time we have discussed the objects of the cognition of 
consciousness and the grounds and aspects of mental operation. We shall 
now proceed to discuss ‘the bases of consciousness'. 

There are eighteen agencies through which consciousness acts. These 


The meaning of 
'Vh&tu,'. 

* Dhatu therefore, 


are termed ‘dhdlns 9 ; ‘the root ‘dha 9 in Sanskrit meaning 
‘to hold' or ‘to bear’ ; ‘dhdtu 9 , meaning ‘holder' or ‘bearer', 
are the bases and include the active agencies of the 
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different kinds of consciousness. They denote collectively both the passive 
and active agencies. The passive agencies arc the six sense-organs and the 
six sense-objects. But as these instruments require some active agents, 
the want is supplied by the first six kinds of consciousness. Let us take 
an example : The sense-organ of the eye is an agency of consciousness ; 
it perceives an object, for instance, a chair; the chair and the eye are two 
passive agencies of our consciousness ; but the consciousness itself, the 
Cakshu-vijn&na, is the active agent of our mental operation in this 
particular instance. Therefore the Buddhist psychologist avers that the 
six Vijnftnas are the l d/tdh(H } or ‘bearers’ of their own characteristics. Thus, 

m 

the six sense-organs, the six sense-objects and the six Yijnftnas make up 
the eighteen dhdlttH. 


THE FOUR STAGES OF THE COGNITIVE OPERATION OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The Yogficara school assigns four stages to the cognitive operation of 
the eight consciousnesses. 

The first is called Lahlitnmfvam , 1 which implies ‘objoctivencss’, an 

operation which is brought into action when conscious- 
The first, stn^e of 1 

consciousness. ness comes into contact with a particular object ; hence 

this name for the first stage. 

The second is Drhhtvilrani 2 which means ‘perception’. ‘Perception’ is 
the process by \yhieh Lah/tanairam is connected with 

Tlie second sta^c of 

consciousness. the stage of the subjective realisation rtf the object. 

While objectiveness is a passive operation ; perception is believed to be active, 
and subjective. 


Japanese : n. 
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The Third stage is called S rdmks/t itvam . 1 This is a legal term and means 

6 proving by a witness*. In this stage consciousness 
The third stage* of 1 J " 

consciousness. starts analysing or proving to itself whether the result 

of perception is correct or not. This subjective process which begins to act 
in the second stage terminates in the fourth which is called Sakx/iizvaxdkx- 
IdlruuK 8 

SdksftisvrtsJhhih'aiii is another legal term which literally means 

r establishing or proving a ease by bringing a witness 

Tlu* fourth stages of 1 ” J H * 

consciousness. ( 0 prove the correctness of whatever is proved by the 

first witness ’ ; in this last stage consciousness is said to check the conclusions 
arrived at in the third stage. When it is said that in the third stage 
‘consciousness proves to its own satisfaction *, it is meant, that it does so by 
the agency of the operation in the fourth stage. It seems that these two 
stages are so much dependent upon each other, that they form something 
like on * stage in the mental operation, because they are held to state and 
confirm the facts advanced by them among themselves. There is certainly 
the need of a higher stage in the operation than the second or the perceptive 
stage ; because, as the great Dliarmapala says, the result of perception 
might be fallacious. Let us take an example. We have a book, the 
characteristics or La h /tunas of which are the first things noticed by the 
eye-consciousness (Cakshu-Vijnana). This, of course, is the result, 
according to the Idealistic school, of the germs contained in the Alaya- 
Yijnfma which produces the psychological phenomenon of what we call a 
book. Then begins the process of perception : we see the length and 
breadth of the book, and come to the conclusion that it is made of 
paper. This conclusion,— whether the book is made of paper or not — is 
analysed in the third and fourth stages, and the fallacy, if any, detected ; 
for instance, the result of perception in a certain case might have been 
that, a piece of stone was floating on the surface of the water ; the 
analysing stages would then detect the fallacy that stone by itself cannot 
swim. These stages arc common to each concionsness. 


Jnpuui'fti* : Ji-slw-bitn. 
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The three kinds of pramdnas or conclusions arrived at by consciousness. 

It is evident that only three stages out of the four viz : IJrishirilram , 
The explanation of Srasdkshilcam and Sdkshisrasdkshitvam come to their 

the three kinds of . , _ . 

conclusions. respective conclusions. Lakshanalvam being merely 

a passive operation terminating with the object of cognition can 
have no conclusion of its own. Now, the conclusions may he cither 
perceived, inferred, or fallaciously conceived. These are the three divisions 
of the conclusions or Pramfinas of the three operations. Pratyaksha 1 
meaning present, that is, present before the Vijilana, is the term for the 
perceived conclusion. Anumdna <J or inference is the term for drawn up 
conclusions. AbJutsa 3 or fallacy is the term for those conclusions that are 
fallacious. 

Let us tirst take Pra / yaks h a -Pra in dna or the perceived conclusions — 

. _ results of the second stage of the operation of consci- 

Pmtyaksha or per- . 1 

ceptiou. ousness called Drishtritvam. This is fairly clear. Tlu; 

operation called perception directly takes up objects, and forms its own con- 
clusions on them. But the operation or Drishtritvamof the 7t.h Mano-rijndua 
has no perceived conclusion or P ralyakslia-P raradua of its own; for, it 
always mistakes the perceived conclusions (pratyaksha-prainana) of Alaya- 
Yij'lidna as those of ego or diman , as we have already seen in our former 
lectures. The two subjective stages of the operation of consciousness, ri : : 
Svasftkshitvani and Saksliisvasakshitvam have also their perceived conclusion 
( praty aksha-pranifina) . This is said in the sense, I think, that the 
perceived eonlcusion of Drishtritvam is immediately handled by the loss in 
operations. 

Ann mana-Pranumas or infered conclusions are made oidy hy the fith 
Annmana or infer- Miuw-vijhdna in its DriMrUram stage of cognitive 
enC0, operation. The first five Yi jiulnas, being the conscious- 

ness confined to the agency of the five sense-organs, have got no means of 
exercising or executing any Anumdna . There are only three VijMnas 
which are capable of producing inferential conclusions; hut oue of them, the 
Alaya- V ij nfina, does not do it ; for if it formed a conclusion, that must he a 
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perfect truth; lienee there is no room for any AnuniAna left. The other, v/s: 
the seventh Mano-vijnA.na, is blind, so to say ; it only takes the perception 
of Alaya-Vijnfma as that of Atman. This being its initial and universal 
defect, if it made any anumdna , that would be no AnumAua. Hence 
c Anumdna 9 is only attributed to the sixth Mano-vijnana. As the last two 
subjective stages of the operation of consciousness can never be erroneous, 
while the inferential conclusions may be so, it is only to pereeplual stage 
of the sixth Mano-vijnana that inferential conclusions arc to be attributed. 

The third kind of conclusion is Ahhdm or a fallacy. This could only 
Ablmsa or fallacy. be drawn by a second stage of the operation ; as the last 
two stages cannot be fallacious. But then it is the second stage of the opera- 
tion of the only two consciousnesses which come to this class of conclusion ; 
they are the sixth and the seventh Manovijnanas. The seventh is always 
blind, as we have seen, this to be always fallacious; fallacy being its original 
mdf/a. The sixth may be at times liable to fallacy. The eighth is never so, 
as wo have already seen ; and so are the first five, on account of their being 
confined to the agency of sense-organs. 

The following diagram will go to help you in understanding the Chapter 
more clealy : — 



Drishtritvam. 1 — The 8th and 
first live Yijfmnas. 

Drishtritvam. — The (5th Mano 
Vijnfina. 

Drishtritvam. — The 7th Mano 
YijiiAna. 

{ S vasAksliitvam . - "1 Eight 

I. V ijnii* 

S aksh i -s vas Akshi t vam. J 


1 Jap : Km-bim. 


- Jap: Ji-aht* -hit.it. 
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(T) On the Alaf/a-lijfuina. 

There are three senses in which • A! ay* 9 is used — 

(n) that- which deposits, 

(4) that which is deposited, 

(e) that which is regarded as ‘ Ego \ 

(//) We have already considered * Afaj/a-Vijfiuna’ in its first sense, 
that is, as the ‘ vijnftna 5 depositing all the potential germs of the plieno- 
inenal world. 


(b) ‘ That which is deposited 9 means the Alaya-Vijnsina which is 
deposited with the germs of the phenomena by the ‘Seven Yijfi Anas’. 
More properly speaking, the ‘ fdava 1 is passive, while the first seven 
‘ vijnanas 9 are active in the case of (6). 


(e) The third is a special aspect of the ‘ Alaya-Vij liana ’ considered from 
the point of view of the relation existing between the seventh ‘Mano- 
Vijnana 3 and the ‘ Alaya-Vijhana \ The ‘ Alaya ’ is said to he the ‘Alaya* 
of the seventh ‘ Mano-Yij n Ana/ in the sense, that the former is regarded by 
the latter as its ‘ Treasure ’ or 1 Repository 9 ; the seventh acts as a constant 
attendant to the eighth — it is said to be ‘attached 9 to the eighth. Or more 
accurately peaking, the seventh ‘ Mano-Vijnana * fondly, hut fallaciously, 
regards the ‘eighth YijnAna* as ‘ego ’ or the “Eternal Individuality 


The CharamterintieH of the * Afaya-I ijlidna* 

We have noticed that ‘Alaya- Yijfi Ana 9 is something like the ‘ Atman 1 of 
The thms clmnutrv- the orthodox Hindu philosophy ; hut we shall now see 
Vijfiana. how it differs from that, and what are its main charac- 

teristics. There arc three characteristics given to it by Buddhist philosophy 
which explains its real nature. The first is that the ‘ Alaya-Vijhana 9 is 
the ‘Karmic effect * ; that is, the ‘ Alaya-Vij fiAna/ in each individual, must he 
neutral (/.<?. neither had nor good) ; it being a ‘substratum* produced 
by the sussislaitce of Karma, good or bad. 
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It is tlie 'effect of Karma/ in this way, that the experience of our seven 
'vijMnas’ is deposited there ; and, according to those deposits, we create our 
phenomenal world. We may like or dislike a thing, each experience is 
deposited there. Thus the ' Alaya-Vijnfina 9 is said to be ' tjie Karmic* 
effect / It is, thus, changeable and continuously changeable. It deposits 
a priori and a posteriori germs —the accumulative germs which are conti- 
nuously changing the ' Karmic power \ 

The second characteristic is that it is continuous. This is used in two 
senses ; one is that it is continuously changing on account of going out, and 
coming in, of the germs producing this phenomenal world including our 
’birth and rebirth. And again it is continuous in the sense that the opera- 
tion of the ' Alaya-V ijnana ’ never stops. 

The third characteristic is that it is ' universal among the three worlds’. 
This means that it can go everywhere in the three worlds, to use the terms of 
the Buddhist philosophy. The ' Alaya- Vi jniina 3 being the sum total of the 
normal and subconscious mental states, in the sense that it carries along 
with it all the other conscious states, has to move on according to the 
adamantine laws of 'Karma’ ; therefore it is able to wander about in every 
world, be it Kdma-dhdtn or the realm of desire, Rdpodhdlu or the realm 
of form, or Anipa-dhdtn or the realm of formlessness. 

The Alaya-Vijnfina, being the substance in individuals which transmi- 
grate, may be compared to soul or dhtnin ; but the real difference would be 
apparent from the above three characteristics. It might be said to be 
mutable while the soul is immutable, but it may be said to resemble soul in 
its continuity. Other consciousnesses are dependent upon the Alaya-Vijnftna. 
They may act or stop, but the Afaj/a-njviina is continuously a conscious- 
ness. Tt is universal only in the sense that it can go everywhere, while the 
c at man? is said to he present everywhere. The ‘dfmau 9 is said to attain its 
liberation and amalgamate with the ocean of the ‘Groat At man 9 , while the 
‘Alaya-l'ij'ft/ina* is the name given to consciousness in the stage of 
common people, and of one who has just attained the seventh Blnimi or realm 
of liodhimllva . 

The theory of the A lay a- Vijfidn i occupies the most important place in 
the history of your Indian Buddhist philosophy, as this Yijftaiui is the source 
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of our rebirth and 'Nirvana/ But my time being limited, the discussion 
of the theory in detail must lie left for another occasion ; and T may 
hope, one of you should choose to perform it; for it was, after all, the produc- 
tion of the brains of your own forefathers. 

The. four da yea of the cognitive operation of the ‘At ay a- 1 ijnann\ 

The ( At ay a- Vijndnaf like the other Vijfianas, has got four stages in its 

cognitive operation. Let us first take its ' Lahhanatvanf . 
The Lai; than at va m of ‘ 

the Alaya-VijtUnu. The f fahhanat ram* of the first five Vijnflnas constitutes 
the respective objects of their sense-organs, e. g. the c Lahhanatvanf of the 
' Cahhu-Vij'hdua ’ is a name for the objects which can be perceived by the eye.* 
But the ' La hh ana tv am ’ of the Ala yd- Vijndna? includes the principal 
five iialriyas (i.e. sense-organs) and the five kinds of auxiliary indnyax. 
But that is not all. The iLahhunatvanf of the Eighth Vijnfl.ua also 
includes the materials of the ' Kflrna and Jtupa dhdtud. And thirdly, it 
includes the potential germs which are deposited in the c Alaya-t r ijudua\ 
It is the germs, to speak psychologically, which produce the objective world 
through the interaction of the seven ‘Vijnflnas’ ; therefore the germs them- 
selves are said to be the subject of Lahhanalvant, for the cognitive 
operation of the Eighth Vijilflna. 

The Dri*htritvam of the A fay a- / ij it an a, like that of others, arc subjective. 

There is nothing special about the operations of tivaw- 

T1i<j a Drishtrit ram of 

the Ala ya- \ ijMna. hhiloam and Sdhh is r a sdhh it va m of this Vijilflna. 

They were just like those of the other consciousnesses ; that is, the result of 
fJrishtrifvam is analysed by S vasdhhi.tr am 3 Svasdhhitram by Sahhi-sram- 
hhitvam , and the last two, in turn, analysing each other’s results. 

Mental properties concomitant with the ' Eighth njndna*. 

IV hen the Cittam or mind is active, it is followed by some 'Caittam’ 
Thu sense of 'Con- or mental properties. They are called /concomitant 
coin i tan t. mental properties’ in the Vijhflnavfldin school. And the 

term 'concomitant’ is used by the Yogflcflras in four senses as follows : — 

(1) The concomitant caittam is 'simultaneous’ with the activity of the 
piind. 
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(2) It has the ‘same basis' as the mind, that is, they both act through 

the same sense-organ. 

(3) Both of them take the same LahsJ/anatvam or ‘objective ness'. 

(4) Both of them have the same and only one substance at a time. 

The above four conditions must exist as between the ‘Cittam' and the 
‘Caittam'. 

The A l at/ a - / / j nan a has got its own concomitant CaiUa-d/tamas , and they 
are the five kinds of universal mental properties, viz: Manaxkdni 1 (attention). 
Spuria* (contact), Vedam n (sensation), 8(twj /Id' 1 (conception) and Cetam 5 
..(motive). The above four conditions apply in the case of A/aya-l'/juana 
and its Caittam also. 

T/tti Mood of the Alay-lij’Tvkmt . 

Generally speaking, the mood of mind is said to he of three or four kinds. 

They are Kami a or ‘good' or ‘moral', Aknmla which is 

Gftnt'ml dispositions 

of mind. the contrary of Knxala, and Upekxl/d or ‘neutral'; and 

again, Upoksha is divided into two kinds, namely, dvr/fa or ‘covered 
Upefalm 9 * 1 and audrvila or ‘uncovered' or ‘unfettered Upek&ka* 7 . 

Knmtla is the moral mood which is conducive to things moral and bene- 
ficial. Aknmla is the cause of immoral conducts. ‘Indifference' or 
Vpchha means neither moral nor immoral. But when it is covered or 
not cleared, it is supposed to he an obstacle to the realisation 
of the highest bliss, that is, Nirvana . The pure light is there ‘covered'. 
But when it is not so or is cleared, it is called andvrifa or ‘uncovered'; 
it then leads to Nirvana . The ‘covered' or ‘obscured indifference' is 
sometimes called ‘defiled'. 

Tlic native mood of the Alaya-J ijndtia is ‘unohscured indifference' 
or andvrita-upeksha. This is the basis or asritam of all ‘dliarmas'. If it 
were either moral, immoral or obscured, it could not be the basis for every 
kind of dharma . The concomitant ‘caitta-dharmas' of the A/aya-Vijndua 
are, thus, necessarily v fpeh/ta-d/ttirmas. 


1 Jap: Saku-i. 
6 Jap: Shi. 


2 Jap: Soku. 

0 Jap : J r -fuku-muki. 


Jap: Jii. * Jftp: Sfi. 

1 Jap: Mu-fuku-muki, 
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The stage* in the development of the * A l a ya- Vij futna ’ . 

The Alaya- Tijuana developes into 'Buddhaliood 9 or 'Nirvfina 9 ; 

. but there arc several intermediate stages. The 

The different stages 

of the Alaya-Vijndna. realisation of the normal stage of the Alaya-Vij futna 
is hampered by the operation of the seventh ‘Mnmo-Vij futua 3 ; it is 
overpowered by its egoistic character, which is dominant not only among 
th.e common people, but even among those who have reached the stage of 
the seventh Hint mi or realm of Bod hi salt r a. The stage is technically 
called the 'Domain of the Egoistic Character 9 . But the Alaya- V ij nfma of 
Bodhisattva in the eighth Bhtlmi is said to be free from this taint. And 
the very term, Alaya is not, in the Vijhanavadin school, applied to the 
Yijfiihia in this stage where the Egoistic trait becomes absolutely powerless ; 
it is rather assigned another name, the Vipdka-Vijudna , in the case of the 
stages from that of ordinary peopje up to the tenth Llhiimi of Bodhisattva . 
The last stage is that of 'Buddhahood 9 or 'perfect enlightenment 9 . The 
consciousness of this stage is called Adhaua-Vijndna. This is the next 
development after the attainment of the 'Yipftka-VijfiAna 9 . It is called 
Ad ham- Vij fid na> as it 'holds’ all kinds of the germs of experience and 
consciousness in it. 
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(II) The Seventh ‘ Manv- 1 ifhdwa ’ . 


I liave already casually touched upon this kind of consciousness, hut 
I shall now proceed to discuss it more fully. ‘Manas’ or the operation of 
‘thinking’ is the sixth consciousness in the case of the Sarvastitvavfulins, 
and is to be differentiated from the seventh Mano-Vijudna of the Yogac&ra 
school. The latter is one step higher than the former. It is not a very happy 
term adopted by the ‘ Yogdedvasj in as much as it does not represent the 
operation of ‘thinking* in various ways as the sixth or the proper ‘manas’ 
docs. It acts only in one way, and that even is of an egoistic character 
corros[>onding to the aha/nhdva of the Saukhya philosophy. 


The Tone stages of the Seventh Tijuana . 


It. is so much a part of the ‘Alaya-Vijiifina’, that it works with it 

Tim direct object <>f incessantly like a piece of machinery attached to an 
Gojrnitiou of tho 7th . . . , . , . . 0 

Vijfulna is tho shsitiow engine, till our mind develops and attains the stage ot 

of perception of tho . 

8th VijmUu. the eighth Bluimi or Bodhisattvn, when it assumes 

another name, ri : : “ Tipdka rij ft anti”. The Lahha nut v am or* 'object ireuess 1 of 
the seventh Tijuana is the Dristritcuni or perceptivity of the eighth Tijuana . 
Or more exactly speaking, the seventh Mano-cijhdnn perceives, in imagination, 
the Drishtritvani of the A I at/ a- Tijuana as its object, and mistakes it for an 
immutable Ego. But in the Yogacara philosophy, great care has been 
taken to preserve a clear line of demarcation between the Laksh ana team of 
the seventh Vijfiftna and the Drishtritvani of the Afa/a- Tij liana ; for Ihe 
former is unsubstantial while the latter is not. Hence the object of 
cognition, Lnkshanatvam of the seventh Tijuana, is called ‘unsubstantial’ or 
imaginary, and the Drishtritvani of the eighth Tijuana is termed 
‘substantial’. To fix the relation of the two in your mind, you may look 
to a picture in the following page. 

•31 
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The Lakshanatvam of the Seventh 
Yijfiana — 

The drrovt object of cognition of 
the Seventh Vijiidaa . 
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The Drishtritvam of the 
Kighth Vijn&na — 

The indirect object of cognition 
of the ' Sc cent h Yij hd a a . 




The other stages in the cognitive operation of this ‘VijnAna* are just 
like those of the AtayarVijadnn. 

The mental properties concomitant with the Seventh Mano- Tijfidna. 

Thcv are eighteen in number, and consist of the five universal mental 
properties, prajfut (knowledge) among the five particular 'caitta dharmas/ 
lobha (covetousness), rnoha (folly), mdna (pride) and asmiyagdrishii (wrong 
view) of the fundamental Klesas, and sfydna (sloth), anddkatya (boldness), 
JcausUhya (laziness), mnshitamrititd (forgetfulness), amwprajud (wrong 
knowledge) and rihhepa (confusion) of the twenty derivative Klesas. 
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The mood of the Seventh Vijhdua. 

The mood of this VijnAna. is dvrita-npefaha or ‘obscured indifference*. 

, . , , That is to say, the seventh Fiihdna becomes a 

attaint men t of NirvUim hindrance to the realisation of the f IIolv Path' and 
the attaintment of Nirvana . It darkens the pure light in our mind, 
as it is a purely egoistic principle. 

This ego or individuality, is an illusion. Forthwith you tell a man he is 
not an individual, he is so much afraid that his individuality will be lost. 

lhit the Buddhists aver that individuality cannot exist, as we are changing 
every moment of our life. A man has to pass through several stages from 
childhood to old age, and senility, each with his own way of thinking, 
his own aspirations, his own ideals*. Every one changes at every instant ; 
individuality is only a myth, an illusion, termed (he ‘Seventh Mam- Vi j lutna) 
in the Yogacara school. 


-* 


* 


# 


(III,) The HLvl/t Mano-rijhdna and the other I ijlidn as. 

The first six ‘Vijnanas' are named after their respective bases or 
The difference he- (*•*• ‘IiulngaS) ; that is to say, the uomenola- 

r* *2° M«ny-n> tnre Cahhn-VijTiclna is adopted because it depends 
oil the Ca/cxlirnidn/a ; Srotra- 1 ijhdna, because its 
basis is the Srolrendrit/Hy and so forth. The sixth VijnAna affects all d harm ax 
and is connected with, or rather, dependent upon, the seventh Mano-Vij liana. 
This dependence of the sixth Vijnana upon the seventh is pointed out by 
the Indian Buddhists as the reason why the sixth has the same nomencla- 
ture as the seventh. They say that the sixth Mano-Vij hdna is used in the 
sense of the “Tatpnruxha compound”, meaning ‘consciousness belonging to 
inanas’ (the seventh ‘vijuaim/), and they regard the Seventh as a 
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“Kamadhdraya compound” which would mean the 'mind which is itself 
consciousness’. 

There are two operations of the sixth Vijn&na : (1) The consciousness 
which arises along with the first five vijftdna# at once 

The iwu operations 

of the sixth YijiiAwt. and the same time, or the 'clear consciousness* ; for it. 
gives rise to a clearer faculty of discrimination than that developed by the 
perceptive operation of the first five 'vijnfmas*. And (2) the consciousness 
which arises independently from the first live Vijnanas. This is either (a) 
'consciousness in d/njdua or meditation* which means an intuitive operation 
of the mind and it arises in 'dhyana* of the 'rupa* and 'arupa-dh&tus*; or (/>) 
the consciousness which arises solitarily, — a term given to the operation 
wherein the mind imagines, compares or recollects unaided by the first 
five Vijilanas ; or (c) the consciousness in dreaming. This is the mental 
state when we dream in our visions. 

So much as regards the further discussion of the eight, kinds of con- 
sciousnesses. I shall now proceed to the division of human knowledge 
according to this school.. 


TIIE RELATION BETWEEN NOIJMENON AND 
PHENOMENON. 

We arc now familiar with the classification of phenomena or Samskrita- 
dharmas. One may ask : what is the relation between the mm $ fir if a- 
d harm a or phenomenon and the a mm a fir ita-dharm a or noumenon ? This 
problem is explained in the Ahnja phemmeudmjy by the Yogftcaras from 
the epistemological standpoint. To follow their explanation, we must- first 
understand their standpoints. 

To take a very familiar illustration, we have all come across the 
VijhAnavadins and Vedantic phrase, 'mistaking the rope for a serpent*. 

S^T Kta: /.e. "Illusory attribution is the attri- 
buting to the real of that which is unreal, as a snake is imagined in a 
rope which is? not a snake” — *Vedantasara). This error is ail example 
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of Illusory Knowledge which would be called VarikalpUam 1 or 'imagined' 
in our system. The knowledge which informs us that it was only a piece 
ot* rope is called Varaianlram 2 or relative knowledge. Now rope is made 
of straw; the straw is, therefore, the essence of which the rope is composed. 
This knowledge of the essence of reality is called ParinUhjuuuiaui? or the 
absolute knowledge. 

Illusory Knowledge has got three component parts : — 

{a) The subjective elaboration in one's mind which designs an objective 
, world; 

(£) the objective world thus designed; 

(e) the operation of Vijnana which arises from the combination of the 
subjective illusion and the objective world. 


There is a historical incident which very clearly illustrates, the three 
....... .. elements. In mediaeval Japan, when lleishi was at 

historical incident. W ar with Gcnzi, the leader of the Heishi’s force woke 

up in his bed imagining that the enemy had come up. The illusion has 
been caused by the noise produced by the Hying of a number of water- 
fowls. Here his fear of attack was a subjective elaboration ; the noise 


which was mistaken for the foot-steps of the enemy was the objective 
world designed by his subjective notion. The combination of these 
two factors awakened the military chief from his sleep. 


Were the water-fowls a real existence ? According to the Vijfifinaviidin's 
philosophy, the answer would be in the negative, for all tilings in the 
phenomenal state are produced by cause and conditions. And therefore, 
they are ‘paratantra' or ‘dependent’ (para ta nt vain hi/ a na m ) . All things 
being thus relative or conditional, the reality or the essence underlyin'’' 
causes, conditions and phenomena must be something else, which is not 
‘paratantra' but absolute f jut rin is It p a mta-l aksh a na w ) . 

The following three stanzas quoted from Asanga's “MahAyfina 
sutrftlankftra " will fully explain the three kinds of knowledge. 


Jap : Hen-ye-xliU'sh A ho* 


J up : vft •] / ( j -/ itsu-sh o. 


Jiip: 
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sreFrwrerew «n»sr: itsippit ^ m i 
^rcNrerfafi r a 1 f% ufeff?raw( n 

i.e. t( The name and meaning or the conception of the name or meaning 
(of a certain thing) which is caused by illusion, is known as parikalpif a- 
lakxhinaw or illusory attribution of knowledge/' 

fsrisrafsrf^TWT^r i 

*njfraftwt 2 fw wnerer ii 

% 

is. “ It is cal led pa ra fa u l ra-f ah/ta nu tu , (on account of the fact that) 
the three characteristics of yrdhya (is. that which is recognised) and 
i ymlitika (is. that which recognises) are based on the law of relativity.” 

^wrevrrerff m ^ ht^wt^wrtit i 

^anwnsfni^h'^T ^ i* 

is. "It is called pari. a uhpaa au-l aks/ta ?? ant , because it is beyond the 
range of research regarding existence or non-existence or both, and (beyond 
the range of) pain or pleasure.” 

That absolute is nothing else than Tathatsi or Suclmess with which we 
are already familiar. Thus Tathata is the highest truth in the realm of 
philosophy as TathAgata or one who has reached Suclmess is the highest 
being in the religious world. In this system TathatA is the noumcnon of 
the universe. The relation between the Parinishpanna or Noumenon and 
Paratantra or Phenomenon is such that we cannot separate them one 
from the other. The phenomena are manifestations of the noumenon ; they 
are, therefore, dependent or Paratantra upon ParinUItpamm or the ContpMr. 
This is the real relation of the two. 

1 ^WjfarSI means absence of knowledge or notion, and fafaff means cause. Hence 
the expression as a whole moans that which is caused by absence of knowledge or notion 
or by illusion. 

a (a) PadAhhftsa (word) ; ( b ) nrthAbhAsa (meaning) ; and (r) dehAhhfaa (body). 
These are the three kinds of charact eristics of yrAhyn or yraliaka. 

• 3 The Mahfiyaiia-SAtra-Alimkfira, ('hap. XI, Kurikn, 39, 40 and 41. Chinese version, 

Chap. XII, Karika" 90, 07 aud 38. 
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TIIE BUDDHA-KAYA-VIKW OF THIS SCHOOL. 

I shall cite the nineteen Mrikux of the great Asanga from the last 
chapter of his well known work, “MahAy&na-SiUra-Alankftra”, in which wo 
can learn the Buddha- KAya-view of this school. 

*3qr*qqr q Kfoifinnura i 

“1 salute thee, O Buddha, who art compassionate towards living beings, 
whose mind is bent upon bestowing happiness on them and relieving them 
from misery, and who art: always rejoicing and art free from Heim! 9 

TO** iW 3JTH* 3 *pfff^TrT II 

“I salute thee, O Buddha, who art free from all delusions, who hast con- 
quered the whole world, who art all pervading — this being known by moans 
of knowledge, — and whose mind is, therefore, liberated.” 

OTffalfcMixich I 

" 1 salute tliee, O Buddha, who art the annihilator of all the causes of 
misery, who hast destroyed every kind of klrkas and who art compassionate 
towards all afflicted fellow creatures without any exception.” 

qrewto fanw ^^nwir wrfwq i 
qqq ^qinuiqi n 

“l salute thee, O Buddha, who art free from enjoyment, attachment 
and obstruction, whose mind is well balanced and free from all doubts.” 

^ qiqf i 

fax# n 

“I salute thee, O Buddha, who art, the good preacher and whose wisdom 
is always irrefutable in expounding of law (dvr ay a) and its meaning, in 
speech, knowledge and teaching.” 

qtrsr q^ q^ qt qfcsr ^FTor ^ i 
fq:*nt fq w *qqqiq n 
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“I salute thee, O Buddha, who art most efficient in teaching all living 
beings through the divine power of the will to assume different forms {»pd)/o) } 
the divine hearing {ytivannvslexhdui), the divine knowledge of reading other’s 
thought ( enrijnn ), the divine knowledge of the past birth of others {dyad), 
the knowledge of their future {guii), and through the divine power by 
which those mayst enable men to find release form Samsftra (m/indni).” 

sitWMmmqm fwrcnir n 

"All living* beings attain greatness on seeing thee ; 1 saluffc thee who 
art the creator of faith (in the mind of all living beings) at the mere sight, 
(of thee)." 

*iKM<nwlap r firafaqfarofr i 

"I salute thee, O Buddha, who hast attained freedom in meditation 
and knowledge as well as in receiving (add a a) hospitality, staying (s/hduu), 
at and departing from Viharas {xawfj/dfju) and the transformation of objects 
of sense.” 

The four kinds of purity Buddha possesses are pointed out. in this 
kdrilca. They are (i) Ahraj/a -pa risadd hi or 'purity of body*, (ii) Alundjam - 
parisaddhi or 'purity of observation as regards objects of sense/ (iii) ( -i flu- 
par i sudd hi or 'purity of mind*, and (iv) Prajnd-parimddh i or 'purity of 
knowledge*. In the above Karika Buddha's A bmjjit-puriknddhi is signified 
by dddrtfi, Mlidua and mmti/dfja ; bis Ala m ha a a -par is add hi by nirmdna ; 
bis Cif i a -pari sudd // i by mniddhi , and his pm j a d -paris nd d h i by judna. 

*mir ^ ^rcarRit i 

"I salute thee, O Buddha, who,, in leading living beings to the right 
path, destroyest Mftra as regards expediency {npdya), rcfiige (torana), 
purity (sudd hi) and emancipation (air?/ ana) 

HlVlthKch | 

fsro^r sn¥r^ ii 
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“I salute thee, 0 Buddha, who, in the case of working out: of thy own 
and others’ well-being, art irrefutable by followers of other schools with 
regard to knowledge, destruction (of klesas), emancipation and obstacles (to 
the teaching of the Noble Path).” 

In this Kfirika, the teacher’s own well-being ( 'straff ha ) is indicated by 
jit dim or knowledge and prahdna or destruction ; and the well-being of 
others is pom led out by ninjana or emancipation and rit/fmalaraht or 
obstacles. 

tpW I 

farmr TOWfa TOOT TOtopi II 

“\ salute thee, () Buddha, who art, though unsupported, an impressive 
speaker in assemblies, devoid of the two kinds of klesas (intellectual and 
emotional), who hast a retentive memory, and who drawest the mass of 
living beings (towards tliee).” 

fafTT TOOTPhftfCTPl I 

whi <ts *Hhr ^pTfshr 11 

“I salute thee, (.) Buddha, who art always the missionary of Truth or 
the nhlttUfhn and all-knowing in journeying or staying at Vihftras, at all 
time and in all places. ” 

"I salute thee, O Buddha, who possesses! a retentive memory and whose 
action, by being done at a])])ropriate time in the interest, of all fellow 
oroatures, are never fruitless.” 

pr 1%rn*rg ii 

"I salute thee, O Buddha, who art well-intentioned, and art possessed 
of great compassion ; tliou who sees! the whole world six times during the 
day and night.” 
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**hnprer ushfiRsfam rr^r n 


“I salute thee, () Buddha, who art the supreme of all srdvakax and 
pratyvla-huldhm by virtue of thy conduct (cant), acquisition ( 'ad hi gaum ), 
knowledge {jit an a) and action {karma)** 

■ This Kfirika explains the eighteen unique characteristics of Buddha. 
The first six out of eighteen are, in the above Karika, signified by cant; 
the next six by adhigama ; the next three by jndna , and the last three by 
him a. 


Mr: ^TWvn^tfy 



RRR RRRcRRT RRti^d l| 


"I salute thee, O Buddha, who art clearer of doubts of all living beings 
at ever)' place, and who hast acquired the great enlightenment and every 
kind of knowledge through the three-fold body or hit/ as” 

The three-fold kayas are : — 

( i ) (The body of self existent nature) 1 , 

( ii ) qfut fi icffcfiTq (The body of enjoyment or compensation) 2 , and 
( iii ) (The body capable of transformation) 3 . 


PWg RR^^R II 


« I salute thee, O Buddha, who, in all cases ( xarm-dbarnm ), art 
‘devoid of attachment’ ( mrttragraha ), ‘free from faults’ ( nirtlmha ), ‘ free 
from stain’ ( uhJiMtiUhija), ‘devoid of sedentariness’ ( amvadhitn ), 
‘devoid of agitation’ ( uninh/iga), and ‘devoid of idle discourses’ 
( nishprapafwn ). 

PummcRraM R i 

R^ Rwm fi i jtth: RRwfaRtR^n n 


1 .lap: J i shush in. 


2 Jnp: Jnyushin, 


Jap: Ke^hin, 
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*ra?fr9*hpift *rwf%5 i 

^r^nRTgl: ii 

"Thou hast accomplished the transcendental aim ; thou art beyond 
the region of all bhilm or places (of Boddhisattvas ). Thou art the highest 
in the universe ; and art the emancipator of all fellow creatures." 

"Thou art. possessed of indestructible and unequalled virtues ; thou art 
seen in the world and society ; thou art also totally unseen by human and 
divine beings." 




CHAPTER VII. 


J5 H ( -TATAT1 1 ATA PI J ENOMENOLOU V. ' 


. In the i injdedt'ti and the Mad hyanu kn schools of Buduhis- Philosophy, 
The reason for the the Nation between Truth or no tnnr //#■>/ ami the tiling 
‘Gon-flai-jio’and Mitsu- njouwl us or jd/mon/rnon is not suthcienily explained. 

^ I 1 or this reason the Buddist. philosophers of China call, 

them jnu'/tdl./y ilrvnl.ojnnl Md/toytt mv! v. - In other words, all ho no* h these two 
schools maintain that, noiinicnon and phenomenon are inseparable, they do 
not proceed to develop it further as the fully dendoyn! Md/idyanrxfx* 

The ttluUdluiluitdyJiwonirnoloyy was founded hv the great AUraylmxlm ' 
who nourished in the reign of King Kdnis/tkd. Mulldldt hold literally 
signifies “such ness of existence”, which is synonymous with yarnn/dil ltd- 
xalya -or Transcendental truth" From tin? ontological point of view. In this 
school of Buddhist philosophy, noumcnon anil phenomenon are considered 
closely related and inseparable, bearing the same relation to each other as 
water and waves. 


As 1 have already pointed out in one of my earlier lectures, the 

# , Iwti- Itit 9 A i'(i l (t ntx/t l‘tf , 1) Inidna ami Snk/tdi'df iv itv h d 

AMvagho&na ** place in 

thy history of Malia- schools arc included ill the so-called /// V// (Ir.rr/opnl 
yfuia lluddlnsm. ' 1 

Mdftdydntxrit. The fundamental doctrine of these 
schools is the same as that, oi the great Atn'af//to-vudx ‘Such ness philosophy", 
which is explicitly explained in his well-known systematical work the 
“Awakening of Faith”. The Sanskrit text, of this hook is irrecoverably lost; 
but we ha\ e two Chinese versions oi it by Punuudrl ltd arid >S 'i I'xltdnandd. 
W e have also two English translations of this important work, one bv an 
eminent Ja,pan<\se- Buddhist philosopher, Prof. T. Suzuki, and the other by 

1 Jap: Khrn-v t n>-y*:»i/i-rnn. - .lap; G'.n-thn-jil. J ;i)> . Jitsn-fhii-jio. 

# 4 Tll ° ,,at0 of Asvnj'ltosha. is iliscnx^d in detail in Mr. T. Su/.uki’s lvi-],M, veision «H‘ tin? 

“AwiikcniiiK nl Firttli. 1 * See j.»p, 2 17. 
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Rev. Timothy Richard 1 . The latter one is, as far as I can see, wilfully 
Christianized, contorted, and mistranslated. I have prepared an article 
criticising the version of Mr. Richard from a philosophical standpoint, 
which I do uot intend to include in my present lectures. 

Some Indian aud European friends of mine have very often remarked 
to me that Mr. SuzukFs translation of the "Awakening of Faith” is not 
easy to understand. Sincere and ardent, readers of philosophy, however, 
will, in my opinion, livid no very great difficulty. 

I shall now proceed to explain the most difficult and important portions 
•of the hook, that have a direct hearing upon our subjects. 

We begin with 


"THE MEANING- OF « HUT AT ATHATA.” 

Bhutatathata or Suchness is the ideal of Buddhism; it. marks the 

„„ . , consummation of all our mental efforts to grasp the 

J ho moanm**; »l. the ^ J 

non! Hh utrif niliii ia. principle which harmonises all possible con- 

tradictions, and spontaneously directs the course of all the events in the 
world. 

This Suclmess (existence as such), lilt til atnflhdd y is called by as many 
...» . different names as there are phases of its manifest;!.- 

BliutdtutJuu. tiou. It. is Xirrdwt when it brings absolute peace 

to a heart egoistic and alilicled with conflicting passions ; it is Hod/ti 
or perfect wisdom, when we regard it as the source of intelligence ; it 
is Dlutna il-d/u , when we call it the fountain-head of love and wisdom ; it is 
Kmtdamnlaub 2 or the mwnuint hottnui when its ethical phase is emphasised ; 
it is liMidlfaui or the heart of intelligence, as it. is the awakener of 
religious consciousness; it is pa ra m t '/ 1 h a -w f ja ui, or the Highest Truth, whe i 
its epistemological feature is considered ; it is Madhyaminjum n or the Middle 
Path, when it is regarded as above the one-sidedness and limitation of indivi- 


1 ilia version is published by the ‘Christian Literature Society* at Shanghai. (1907). 

2 Jap: sen -yon. 

:1 Jap: Oh fait. 
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dual existence ; it is the Blruta-Koti 1 or the essence of Being, when its onto- 
logical aspect is taken into account ; it is the TuUuujata-garbha- or the 
Womb of Talhatjaia when the? analogy from Mother Earth (where all the 
germs of life are stored, and all precious stones and metals are 

concealed under the cover of filth) is drawn ; and it is Maltdj/dua or the 
great Vehicle when it embraces the soul of all living beings. I shall 
treat this last aspect of Suchness more fully. Asvaghosha says : — - 

“What is the Malta t/dua (the Great Vehicle) ? It is the soul of all sentient 
T 1 u 3 nicHnm# of beings (xarratallra). The soul embraces everything in 
^ 1 * this world, phenomenal and superphenomenal, through* 

which we can disclose the true meaning of Ma/riu/dna” 

The sold is not considered here, according in the doctrine of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, in its dualistic and relative sense, but in its monistic 
and absolute sense. It is regarded, rather, as the 

The sense of “soul'" 

in MfiluiyAna philosu- soul of 1 he universe — the formative principle which gave 

l»liy. 

and still givers shape to the world. The MahAyfinists 
however, consider the soul from two standpoints, viz: (a) The soul as the 

highest reality, and (b) the soul as the* principle of birth and death or 

mHttdra. The latter aspect of the soul is again considered from three 
standpoints, viz: (L) its quintessence, (:J) its attributes, and (3) its activity. 

Asvaghosha says : — 

“The soul in itself, involving, as it docs, the quintessence of the 
Maluvana, is Suehness ( ’blnHahiUtald), blit it becomes (in its relative or 
transitory aspect, through the law of causation) birth and death ( Mutuant ) 
in which arc revealed the quintessence, the attributes, and activity of the 
Malmy Ana.” 2 3 

These are called the three magnitudes of the soul. And these arc 
, possessed bv cvyji v thing that has its foundation in 

The tli roc magnitudes 1 ‘ 

of “soul ”. causes and effects. Taking for example, the case of a 

jar: its quintessence is the earth ; its attribute, the form of a jar; and its 


Ja p i S h i n - v »/•*-./ |W i . 


2 .1 a (> : Nyu-rai-zu* 


Suzulfi’s translation, p. 58. 
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activity (utility) is to keep water. A jar, a flower-pot and a tea-cup, are 
the same as regards their quintessence — the earth; but they differ in attribute 
and activity, for they have been manufactured under different conditions. 
Their attributes and activity are subject to the law of birth and death 
or samsdra, while their quintessence is indestructible. The tea-cup or 
flower-pot is perishable, but the earth of which it is made cannot be destroyed. 
The waves of the ocean are sometimes high and sometimes low, but the 
water itself of which they are composed neither increases nor decreases. For 
this reason, the universe is viewed from two standpoints in this school: (a) 
its unchangeable and indestructible state, and (4) its changeable and 
perishable state. Or using philosophical terms, (a) from the ontological 
standpoint and (4) from the phenomenological aspect. The “Awakening of 
Faith” of the great. Asvaghosha strives rather to solve the question — ‘ What 
is the source and maimer of the origin of the phenomenal world ’ than to 
explain the real nature of the substratum of the universe. It is for this 
reason that this school is called “Bhfitataihatft phenomenology”, rather than 
“ Bhutatathata ontology”. I do not mean, however, to assert that 
Asvaghosha did not touch upon the problem of ontology, rh: the noumenon 
of the universe; for his philosophy is not so narrow or limited ; but he did 
not dilate on this problem to any very great extent. We shall now proceed 
to examine his doctrine about 


“ The Real Nature <\f Sadness” 

We can scarcely realise the real nature of Suchness, for our knowledge 
rm , .. TJ1 A , is based upon the relative and conditional state of 

tntlisita. things. It is something too vast for our finite 

comprehension — absolute, infinite, imperishable and immutable throughout 
all space and time; nay, even including time and space themselves within 
its sphere. Asvaghosha says 

“ Bhufafathald implies oneness of the totality of things or Manna - 
d/idtn — the great all-including whole, the quintessence of the doctrine. For 
the essential nature of the soul is uncreate 1 and eternal 1 


1 Su/.uki’s English translation, pp, 55—56, 
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Whore, thou shall we find this soul ? W o must not search for it in 
heaven, nor in far-away places, for it is within us. For the essential nature 
of our mind is the soul as such (hhaiataihatd) , though it appears to have a 
separate individuality on account of our confused mentality. It is, there- 
fore, said in the hdxfrtt of the ‘ Awakening of Faith* : — 

“All things appear to have individual existences simply on account of 
our confused mentality. If we could overcome our confused subjectivity, all 
signs of individuality would disappear, and there would be no trace of a* 
world consisting of (individual and isolated) objects. ** 1 

As soon as we remove the? veil of ignorance that clouds the brightness 
of our mind, we shall be able to realise Suchness in all its universality. We 
should have done away with relativity and the conditional (/tin or Ihot , 
1 or ruru/if or friiunl which are merely the natural effects of the con- 
fused state of our mind and the conception of individuality. We can only 
comprehend the true state of Suchness through earnest practice and intuition 
horn of experience, lienee Asvaghosha says : — 

“All things in their fundamental nature cannot be named or explained. 

„ They cannot adequately be expressed in any form of 

‘Sue Ini chs toyniHl 

1m«i'iif<r< 1 .’ language. They are Jieyond the range of perception, 

ai id have no uisinctive features. They posseW -absolute sameness; and are 
subject neither to transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing 
cl ic but one soul, for which Suchness is another designation (appellation) . ** 

“ As soon as you grasp that, when totality (universality) of existence is 
s] )ken of or thought, of, there is neither that which speaks, nor that which 
is spoken of ; neither that which thinks, nor that which is thought of; then 
you conform to Suchness ; and when your subjectivity is thus completely 
obliterated, it is then that you may be said to have insight.** 2 

Thus the very state of the absolute world or the realm of the soul is 
indescribable just as the sight of a terrible battlefield or a beautiful 
landscape. This is technically termed “ Suehness beyond language. ** 

But there would never come a time, nor will an opportunity ever 
present itself, for the people to enjoy this state of absolute Suchness, if, 

1 Bnzuki’rt English translation, p. •*>(!. 8 Sirzuki’s English version, pp. of> 58. 
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owing to our incapacity for description and explanation, we were to pass 
over it in silence. It must, therefore, be explained with the help of some 
language; for there is no other way than language by which people can bo 
made to understand what is, or what is not. Suchness, in this case, is tech- 

TI»o two isptvfs <>r nioa,, y ^Suchness depending upon language”. 

Such a Suchness is divided by Asvaghosha into two 


SnehnoHs. 


: — 

(1) Truencss as negation (Sunyatii) 1 and 

(2) r rrueness as affirmation (Asimyata).- 
Hence the f^astra says : — 

“Again there is a twofold aspect of Suchness if viewed at from the point 
of its applicability (capacity of being explained in language). The first 
is its negative aspect, in the sense that it is completely set apart from the 
attributes of all things unreal, that it is the real reality. 'Hie second is its 
positive aspect, in the sense that it contains infinite merits, that it is self- 
existent.” 

SunyatA here signifies the true nature of Suchness absolutely free from 
relativity, individuality and conditionality &<*., like a bright mirror free 
from spots, which is able to reflect everything as it; is. 

if a mirror has no spot, it must be bright ; if it is not dirty, it must be 
pure. The bright or pure state of Suchness is technically termed “ truencss 
as affirmation It is expressed in the Sastra ;5 that by this term we mean 
that (as soon as we come to understand) subjectivity is empty and 
unreal, w'e perceive the pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, permanent, 
immutable and completely comprising all things that are pure. On this 
account we call it. affirmation. 

The “truencss as negation” of Suchness is also taughl adequately by 
the Madliyamika and Yogaefira. philosophers*.; but they have omitted to 


1 Japanese: Xyu-jihut-kik. ' - Japanese : Xiju-jitxn-fn -/rtf. 

Suzuki *8 Kaglish translation, page OO; and seo Riehard's translation, pn^e f>. 

4 Asuuga says in his famous work, the *‘M alvlyfma -sutra -nkimka nr*. 

*r ^3% Tw&gft ii 

(Hnmskrit Tnxt, Chap. VI. Kfi rika 1. Chmust; translation, Chap. '7th. Ktirika I.) 
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give detailed explanation :w regards “trueness as affirmation” of S richness. 
We can, however, prove that they give a hint as to the latter point from 
the following Karikas : — 





rrn frit *ng: 

4 ufH «tt srsifa rm it 1 

Their explanation of this idea, however, is neither so clear nor sufficient 
a,s Asvaghosha's. This is one of the reasons why they are regarded hv. 
the Chinese Buddhist scholars as “partially developed Mahayani'ds”. 

So much for the meaning of Suchness. I shall now pass on to 


“THE RELATION OK SI CHXESS TO ALL TUIWSS”. 


(T/iV ,fnr/, /,trt of J /<(*/</- I ijudiitt ) . 


The relation of Suehness to all things, or that of nomnenon to phenome- 
non is expressed by ‘ Matfii-ri )7tdun y 7' This word must 

Oifferenoo between 

A lava and A lava. he carefully di fTercnt iatod from the word 'A/at/a-rijudita' 

which I used in relation to the / tjiidiHnuulm xrl/nol. Because lAiramavtha and 
Sikshfinanda translated At lya-cijTtdaix in Chinese bv lln-h">-xhih, “never 
disappearing mind”, “never lost mind”; while Afa/ja , on the other hand as 
translated, by Iliouen Tsang, means ‘Store housed or ‘Repository*. Ahtjja- 
vij7id.ua has a twofold significance, /•/:: (I) enlight- 

Tlie twofold siufiiili- 

canceotMb/f/'ori/Viantf. enment ;{ and (:’) non-enlightenment 1 . One side of 

it. is pure, bright or true, while the other side is dirty, dark or false. 

But we, on this subject,' must take care that Afaja-rijuJua of 

Asvaghoslva/s school includes the t.\vo kinds of knowledge, ri : : relative 

1 * 1 Mu hay ft na-sfitra - al an k ft r:>. ' ’ . Sanskrit Text, Chap. Orli. Rimka 55. And Chines 1 ? 

Translation. Chap. I0r.1i. Karika Mb 

- Mr. diehard translated tin? word ‘ Abuja- vijvtlim' by the. ‘natural state of inufi ■ 
Tliis shows apparently that ho and oven his Chinese; assistant wi re quite ijrnomit- of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

:i Sanskrit: Jituhlhi, .Japanese: Knku. 


Sanskrit: Xirbinhlhi. Japanese • Fn-Knkx. 
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(pa rat antra) and absolute 1 ( ptiriuislipfni.ii/t) ; while? Alaya-vijfi&na ot* the 
YogftcAra school simply indicates relative knowledge ( pant Urn l rn). 

Thus tint which leads us to the realm of enlightenment or Xirvdna is 
Jlaya-rijudna, and that which makes us wander about ami lose 
ourselves in the illusory world or Saa/mni is also A/tu/a-rijudua. 

linliglitenment is divided into two parts ‘a priori’ 1 and l a poxfrriori’ 2 . 
The c a pouter iori’ enlightenment is further sub-divided into two, ‘not 

Division ami suialivi- perfect* and ‘perfect.’, of which the ‘not-perfect* 
sion of ‘ISnliirlilen- . 

nK*nr\ enlightenment has three branches, : the ‘enlighten- 

ment of the ordinary (average) man’, ‘approximate enlightenment* ami 
‘apparent enlightenment’. The *a priori’ enlighlenment is sub-divided into 
two, ri:\ ‘enlightenment a priori imjdieated in the domain of defilement or 
relativity* and ‘pure enlightenment n priori’. Of these the former ban two 
branches, /*vV: ‘pure wisdom* and dncoinprchensiole activity * ; and the latter 
four, /*/.;: bright mirrors (1) of trueness as naga-i ion, (2) perfumed by the 
eauses, (d) five from hindrance and (I) perfumed by conditions . :i 

By pnxlrriori :* enlightenment is meant our empirical knowledge. That 

is to say, we can recognise a light in the dark and illusory world through 

experience and practice, and can increase the light gradually till the dark 

world is full of brightness. Kor instance, when we are walking on a 

lonely road, in a dark night, with an undefined fear pervading us, we may 

take a- stake 1 for a. spectre. We imagine that tin 1 stake is possessed of eyes 

and a nose, and that it is moving. However, when we regard it carefully 

we lind that, it is not moving. This state of our mind may he compared to 

the enlightenment of the ordinary man. Next we find that it has neither 

eyes or nose ; then we reach a stage which corresponds to ‘approximate 

enlightenment*. Lastly we conic to find that it is not a spectre, but only a 

stake,' — a stall* of iniml parallel to ‘enlightenment in appearance*. The 

* 

mental statt; consequent on the removal of all feelings of tear which is 
the ‘root of illusion* is called “perfect enlightenment**. And when the 

1 . ln\):Ifon-lniI;n yitt m knkt > . 

3 : (I) j tf.* /f-.t'l ■»/.■< n ; (2) / «-A »# #/ -// -A : (A) ; 

ju\-kio. 


( 1 ) \t'H-kun- % 
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darkness of our mind is dispersed by the light, of knowledge, the mind 
will 1)0 full of brightness, * A posteriori 9 enlightenment merges into *a 
priori 9 — the former becomes the latter — and we reach a state called ‘o inmess 
of a posteriori, and of a priori 9 

By ‘enlightenment n priori 9 implicated in the domain of defilement or 
relativity we represent the illusory side of a priori ; while by pure enlight- 
enment we indicate a mental state free from ignorance, when Klcsa, darkness 
or illusion has been rooted out by the internal power of Suehuess and the 
external powers of the doctrine. 

When them is wind, there are waves ; and when the wind ceases to blow, 
the waves gradually subside. Our mind is agitated by the wind of ignorance 
and loses its balance ; it becomes peaceful and calm when ignorance is 
rooted out. This peaceful state of our mind is technically termed “pure 
wisdom”. The next stage is, when the peaceful mind acts and perceives 
everything rightly, “incomprehensible activity”. So much for our explanation 
of the ‘enlightenment side* of Af(u/o-rij~t<l,hi. Wo shall now pass on to the 
‘non-enlightenment aspect* of Alaya-riji 1mm. 

As I have already pointed out, Alttjjo-cijitdim lias t wo different aspects, 

The non -enlighten- tf enlightenment/ and ‘non-enlightenment/ Truth is 

incut aspect of Altnjn - , 

rijiiAmt. only one and universal, as the water of the great 

ocean has but one taste. But if we lack the knowledge of the oneness of 
the totality of things, we are afflicted with ‘non-enlightenment* or ignorance. 
Thus Asvaghoslia says : “When the oneness of the totality of things (the 
universality of the universe) is not recognised, then ignorance and particu- 
larities ensue, and thus all phases of the defiled mind are developed.” 

Non-enlightenment has two aspects, ‘Root / 1 and ‘Branch.*- The former 
implies ignorance about, enlightenment itself. One who strays on does not 
know which is east or which is west. And with this defective knowledge, 
or rather ignorance of the true direction, he continues to regard as the east 
what, in reality, is not the ‘east/ and pursues his way with this misconcep- 
tion; he shall be involving himself in what is termed ‘Branch non-enlighten- 


Jttp : Konpov-fnlalnt. 


Jap : Rhimafeit-fuhilcu, 
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ment.* The root is the ignorance itself,- and the hrawh is the determination 
to persist in that ignorance; the root is sometimes called the ignorance of the 
true nature of Suchness; the branch, the ignorance which makes us cling 
to the illusory existence. Such is the doctrine of non-enlightenment in this 
school. AVe shall now proceed to explain 


c IV It nl is h/norai/ce’. 


The fundamental idea and object of Buddhism as well as of the oi horsy s- 
The sitin’ ii cation of tenis of Hindu philosophy is ‘to disperse the clouds 
Hindu systems. ol ignorance ( arith/a ) in order to make the moon 

of enlightenment shine out in her full glory. 

Ignorance, according to Hindu scholars, does not mean the absence of 
knowledge, but erroneous apprehension or misconception. Thus we find in 
Amarakosa and Hairna-kosa that— 


i” ov “^rfosnreqta r -siM i” 


“The synonym of ajndna and arid fa is a/iaui-uiafi” 

Vficaspati Misra says in “Tattva-kaumudr ’ : — 

‘iWrats'SFmfaqT *t *fwr: i” 

“ AVrong notion is ignorance, nescience, which is a property of tin* 
intellect.” In like manner, says Vijnfma Bikshu in his Saukftfa-jn'aranma- 
/jluU/iju : — 





srre^t: i” 


“ And, for this very reason, nescience is not a negation, but a distinct 
sort of consciousness, opposed to true science. Thus it has been laboriously 
established, in the yoga-bhdxhja, by the divine VyAsa.” The author of 
the Ny&ya-sutra-vritti also says : — 

m 
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“ Wrong notion, equivalent to which is false apprehension, is incorrect, 
conviction.” The Veclantins hold iy no ranee to have a verity for its object, ; 
but this is not a characteristic* of mint a he : for mistake is cognition \v]iose 
object isafalftitv; as, for instance, the cognition of nacrino silver. But 
ignorance, they teach, has verity i.e. pure Brahma, for its object. Tin? 
Samkshepa-Sanraka says : — 

%reiT ” i 

“The impart ite intellect alone is subject ami object of ignorance.” They 
declare that ignorance of which the object is Brahma, is tin* cause of this 
world, a false thing; and so, that ignorance whose object, is nacre, is the 
cause of false silver. It appears, then, that ignorance, since verity is its 
object, is the absence of apprehension of the veritable. This absence of 
apprehension is the power of concealment which the Vedantius ascribe to 
ignorance, that is to say, its faculty of binding verity. The Veddn* -.v-W/v 
says 



fiwroqi iqqafa mttfm i rrpm 


“This Ignorance has two powers, namely, that of (a) concealment 
(dcantria), and of (4) projection (j'H's/tejjti). As even a. small cloud, by 
obstructing the path of the eye of the spectator, hales the sun's disc which 
extends over many leagues, such also is the concealing power of Ignorance 
which, though finite, by obstructing the mind of the observer, hides as it 
were the soul which is infinite and not subject to worldly vicissitude. Thus 
it is said : — ” 



“ As the very stupid man, whose eye is covered by cloud, thinks that 
the sun is coveted by a cloud and void of radiance, so that (soul) which, in 



lnirTATATii.m piikxomkxoumiy. 



the sight of t)i<? stupid, is, as it wore bound, that., in the shape of the 
eternal understanding, am I myself.” 


U3*rarswfa imrmfa *rp™t% im’pmffr m&s 

*Tff£nr i ajar^” 


<e The power of projection is such that just as ignorance regarding a 
rope produces, by it* own power on the rope envelope 1 by it, (the appear- 
ance of) a snake or the like, so (this projective) ignorance, bv its own power, 
raises up on the soul enveloped by it (the appearance of) a world, ether, 
etc., (and thus tin* thinker mistakes himself for a more mortal, as he 
mistook the rope for a snake. Thus it is said: — 



“The projective power can create the world, beginning with the subtile 
body, and ending with the whole external universe.” 

I5y ignorance, Ituddhisrn understands the assertion of self, which is the 

. . . loot of all evils and miseries. Self or self-will is 

Kyroism and Ijrno- 

i!,mv ' tantamount to ignorance, because it is blind to the 

truth that the world has only a relative existence, 1 hat self separated from 
other similar selves is non-existent non-reality, and that individuals acquire 
their reality in proportion as they penetrate into the foundation of existence. 
A man who is self-assertive pushes himself forward, without, any considera- 
tion tor the well an* of. his brother creatures; he congratulates himself when 
he reaches the pinnacle of self aggrandisement, but unfortunately fails to 
perceive that his success is the sure road to final destruction. For self- 
assertion really means self-annihilation according, not only to Buddhistic 
doctrine, but also to European ethics and the modern medical science. 
Idie study of insanity in lunatic asylums has shown that most forms of 
madness involve, and in fact proceed from, an exaggerated idea of self— 
meg.ilom mia — the patient brooding over the idea that hois some great 

personage, — “ Napoleon” or "Jesus Christ” or “ God Almighty ” (in the 

• 

worst cases of religious mania). * 
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Wlion the ignorance of self-assertion is eradicated, the enlightenment 
of universal love and kindness takes its place ; arrogance, pigheadedness or 
obstinacy, and relentlessness which characterise egoistic 

Ignorance ami En- 

ligiitonnicnt are one. tendencies are all transformed into desirable virtues 
and an; made subservient to the general welfare of humanity. We must 
not, therefore, conclude that ignorance departs when enlightenment is 
ushered in; for, as we have shown above, ignorance itself is turned into 
enlightenment. In other words, self-will is not annihilated to make room 
for divine will, hut self-will itself assumes divinity, just as old paper or 
rags and waste product themselves are changed into pure and white paper. 
This ignorance and enlightenment are not fundamentally different nr 
diametrically opposed, though they are regarded as two entirely different 
things according to popular conception. They are one in their essence. 
We shall In* better able to understand this doctrine if we refer to 
the following extract from the “Sutra on the doctrine! of neither increas- 
ing nor decreasing” translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci who was one 
of the most learned monks among the Indian Buddhists of the 7th cen- 
tury A. T). 

“The realm of Buddha (the divine world, Nirvana- world full of en- 
lightenment ) never increases, and the world of all living beings (igno- 
rance, Sam sara) never decreases, though all the living beings may attain 
to Buddhahood at the same time.” 1 Voka-Daislii, the most famous 
Buddhist poet in China says, in his beautiful work entitled “ The song of 
realising the Holy Path or Buddhahood” 2 : - 

“The essential nature of ignorance is identical with that of Buddha. 

The transitory and changeable body ( of ours ) is 

Snying of Yoka -liaisin'. 

not separated from (the eternal and unchangeable) 

A tire has the capacity for both 'good and evil : it may destroy hnild- 
ings, or it may cook our food. A knife in the hands of a villain can 
destroy life, but in the hands of a physician it serves as a saviour. Ignorance 
becomes enlightenment, and self-will divine will, when one attains Nirv&na, 
1 Nanjio'flcat. Xo. 524. 2 Japnnow*: “♦Slio-dA-kit,” 
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the consummation of Buddhism. When we locate the final abode of 
the seeming ego-soul, wo discover the fount of divine will. Asvaghoslia 
says : — 

" On account of the human mind not being able to comprehend the 
oneness of the totality of things ( d/tanaadfutln ), the mind is not in 
accordance with (is aloof from) the Truth or Reality ; and then delusion (or 
subjectivity) ensues ; i hi* is called ignorance or <irhh/ti'' x We shall now 
nroceed to examine tin* 

"THEORY OP EMPRESS! ON OR PERFUMINO”. 

There are two aspects of the phenomenology of Buddhist philosophy. 

. v .. One is called, in the Buddhist-Sanskrit phraseology, 
littj ' tyrarritfi* or f wandering about* or circling 

towards, 2 and the other c SirriKi * or 'returning to* or circling away. 
The first indicates the* reasons due to which we wander about in & kmtfnt, 
while the secoml ]>oints out the path by which we can attain Nirrnna, and 
return to our essential nature or eternal home. I sing the technical terms 
employed in Asvaghoslia*s philosophy, one is called ‘impression* or ‘ per- 
fuming’ of defilement, and the other that of purity. Asvaghoslia explains 
‘perfuming’ or 'impression* thus : — 

" When we say ‘ perfuming* we mean that while cur worldly clothes 
[az\ those that we wear) have no odour of their own. 

Explanation of ‘Inc 

invasion.’ neither offensive nor agreeable, they acquire one or 

the other which depends on the nature of the substance with which they 
are perfumed”. 

“ Now Such ness is a pure I.) ft mini free from defilement. It acquires, 
however, the quality of defilement owing to the pefuming power of ignorance. 
Ignorance, on the other hand, has nothing to do with purity. YY r e, never- 
theless, speak of its being able to do the work of purity, because it, in its 
turn, is perfumed and partly purified by Suchness”. 1 

1 I have rendered from L’urainurt-ha’s Chinese version. 

- Japanese : Hu -ten (mon). * Japanese : ( lon-nietsii (mon), 

*■ Sfizuki’s I0m»]ish vcivinn of “.Vwakifin*? of Faith”, pp. SI -So. 
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We shall now learn how defiled .things (not of one nature hut adultera- 
ted) are constantly being produced (how things are constantly getting 
defiled with different attributes) by perfuming. At first ignorance 
perfumes Suelmess and gives rise to subjectivity. I mean by this that 
ignorance impresses Suchness, sets its stamp on it, adulterates it, and causes 
its defilement; ignorance imparts some of its nature to Suchness; that is, it 
imparts some attributes due to its own nature to Suchness, and it affects with 
its own characteristics the purity of it. Subjectivity, in its turn, 
perfumes ignorance, and produces an external world of subjectivity. Wv 
reflex action, this external world created by subjectivity perfumes subject- 
ivity itself, and gives rise to attachment. The following diagram may help* 
us to mate this clear. 


Ignorance. 
Suchness. 

i 

Subjectivity. 
Ignorance. 

i 

Kxternal world 
of subjectivity. 

^ 

Subjectivity. 

i ( j 

Attachment. J 


Impression of Ignorance. 1 


I mpressi* >n of S ubjeeti vit v. 2 ^ — K/eka-Karnut- Du/ik/ht. 


Impression of external world 
of subjectivity. 3 


The impressing or perfuming powers of ignorance, subjectivity, and tin* 
external world of subjectivity are divided into two, 

The division of ‘Igno- 
rance*, ‘subjectivity* v { z: (1) Root and (2) Branch. Of the first the root 
and of the ‘extornal 

world of subjectivity. j s technically termed the “fundamental impression” or 
“perfuming”, 1 and the branch is called the “impression of intellect, and 
affection”. 5 Of the second, the one is the ‘power which strengthens the 


* Jap : M asli i n-k u njiii. 

4 Jap: Konpon-kunjiil. 


1 Jap: Mumyo-knujiil. 

. * Jap: MukyoyurktinjiH. 


5 Jap: Ken-ai'ktniji il. 
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fundamental consciousness of activity*, 1 and the other, the “power which 
strengthens the consciousness which particularises.” 9 Of the third, one 
“strengthens particularisation” 8 and the other, "attachment”. 4 In this 
manner we are constantly producing (evolving) the illusory world and arc 
fated to wander about in the Samsfira. So much for tin* "gate of wandering 
about” (pravriift) in birth and death. I shall now pass on to the "gate of 
returning to” our ‘flowery* and primary abode. 

We have already mentioned that ignorance perfumes Such ness and that 
Ti u , , noH t profound Suchness, in ils turn, impresses ignorance. It is due 
Afiraghosha'^ ^LMiiJo- to this attribute of Suchness that we have the power 
V * to attain enlightenment, and disperse the clouds of 

ignorance. 

Again while Suchness impresses some of its purity on subjectivity, 
this impressed subjectivity gives its impression to Suchness. By belief in 
and practice of this doctrine, wo may attain Nirvana. This is the most 
profound and mystical part of Asvaghosha’s philosophy. 

The process by which subjectivity impresses Suchness is termed 'internal 
perfuming*, or Suehnoss-pcrfuming, and the reverse operation (the impression 
of this purified subjectivity on Suchness) is termed 'external* or f sub- 
jeetivity-perf uming’. The following diagram will help to make it clear: — 


Suchness. 

T 

Suchness. 


V Internal perfuming. ) 

Sj }■ Attainment of Nirvfina. 

j- External perfuming. J 


“External perfuming” is divided into the “perfuming of (i) particularising- 
eonseionsness^ and (2) ego or Man as -consciousness**.^ It is due to the 
first that we arc unable to comprehend the idealistic doctrine, and that 
we comprehend the external world as a real existence. It perfumes Suchness 


1 Jap: Gosshiki-konpnn-kunjiit. 
* .Flip : Z nr h6 - no n-ku nj i il. 

5 Jap : Fit n bets uj ish ik i-k u nj i u. 


* Jap : ■*-funhrtsti.ji.<h(ki-ku n jiil, 

4 Jap: /Mw-sIvt-knnjiA. 

0 Jap : l -ku nj //), 
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and gradually < level opus itself, aid finally attains Nirvana. Manas, 
consciousness similarly advances towards Nirvana, Imt dot's not give any 
impression to Sucliness. 

“Internal perfuming” is also divided into (I) ‘‘essence-perfuming” 1 and 
(2) “activity-perfuming.”’- Now every one in this world shares a part of the 
essential nature of Sucliness with Buddhas ami Bodhisattvas. Tin* impress- 
ion of this essential nature on subjectivity induces a desire for Nirvana 
and an aversion for Samsava. If, therefore, we consider essence-perfuming 
only, we are led to the. conclusion that all living beings can attain enlighten- 
ment at the same time, livery body, wise or ignorant, would (filter Nir- 
vftna simultaneously, and would have equal powers of internal perfuming 
and Suchness-impression. But such is not the case in this empirical world 
ot ours. For the degree of each one’s delusion varies with the person, in spite 
of the ]>ower, possessed by each one in essence, of internal perfuming, just 
as the delects of each mirror are of different degrees, although all of them 
possess the power of reflection. 

We have, therefore, in order to attain Nirvana, t«> burrow assistance 
from our spiritual teacher, the Buddha or Bodhisuttva. The power of 
internal perfuming is the cause, but the practice of the doctrines of Buddha: 
and Bodhisatva is the condition of attaining Nirvana. This condition is 
termed “activity-perfuming” in ‘The Awakening of Fait Id, and is considered 
from two aspects, universal 1 and individual.' 1 The latter one is further 
subdivided into proximate and ulterior. 

By the ‘proximate condition’ 5 is meant the cause which takes effect 
immediately, and by the ‘ulterior condition’** the. cause whose effect is 
gradual. Each of these, again, is subdivided into the condition which 
increases the root of our merits, and the condition which induces us to enter 
into the holy path. 

I shall now explain these technical terms. Ess, • n m- m in <j is an 

« 

operation of Sucliness itself which is included in our essence and acts 
spontaneously. 

1 Jap: Jitaisu-ktnijiil. - Jap: Yo-lcmi jin. 

Jap: Jjijodu- n : )!. 4 Jap: Hhfibrfsn-yrn. 

6 Jap: Kiirijcn. 0 Jap: Yvv-yra. 
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. Irf in if//- jierfit miiuj is that quality* ill the attributes of Surliness which 
assists us in the attainment of Nirvana. It manifests itself in the shape 
of Buddhas and B:> lhisitlva<, and is divided into universal and individual 
conditions. 

[(I'limdn d roa lifinu. implies an active form of the deep compassion 
(malnikarna) of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. All things from the 
first aspiration to the time when they attain Buddhahood, are sheltered 
under the ‘guardianship of all Buddhas and B iddhisattvas who take the 
form of their parents, servants, friends or enemies, and assist in attaining 
Nirvana. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas teach all living beings and assist 
them in attaining Nirvana, sometimes with the four methods of enter- 
tainment , 1 sometimes with the six pdniuiiliU ' 1 or in any other method, 
and make the stock of fh<? merits of all living beings increase. 

Pro.v'M tlr nniilll itnf. is the condition due to which some people are led 
to (attain) Buddhahood without: any delay, because of their intellectual 
power being fully developed, and other conditions satisfied. 

I'/lcrior fo/irtifiim is the condition due to which some people can attain 
t.lu» highest place only after subjection to long training, because of 
their intellectual powers not being fully developed and other conditions 
satisfied. 

I hurt* rmil cmlifitm signifies the universal compassion anil wisdom of 
Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, through which they desire to effect the emancipa- 
tion of all living beings universally. It pervades and affects all beings, just 
as the moon shines equally on a splendid palace or on a poor cottage. 

Such is, in outline, the philosophical side of the Blmtetathat/l pheno- 
menology. 

1 The four methods of entertainment arc as follows: - 

(a) l.hlnn or Charity (Jap: Fn*r.) 

( b ) Priiim'tHitm'i or Loving speech. (Jap: Ai-go.) 

(r) Arthukriya or Benefiting ((coils, (.hip :.7f»-r///ii). 

(il) S.iM'lnjLrtknta or Sharing with others. (Jap 

- The six kinds of perfect ion : - 
(i i) Vtlnn. 

(f>) 8Uu or Morality. (Jap: Ji-I.\n\) 

(r) KxluXnti or Bationco. (Jap : Xiimiku.). 

(il) Vinja or Diligence. (Jap: Shnjiii . ) 

(«•) Uhij&nti or Contemplation. (Jap: fan /it.) * 

(/) PrnjfiA or Wisdom. (Jap: Chiyo.) * 
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THE TIEN-TAl SCHOOL 1 . 

The fundamental thoughts of the Mahftyfimi School consist of the idea 
of identity between the real and unreal. To speak in 

The fundamental i«lon 

of the Buddhist- Onto- more philosophical terms, it professes to maintain 
Iokv. 

that the phenomenal and noumenal are the same and 
identical. ASvaghosha, in his " A wakening of Faith”, illustrates the idea, 
with an example of the water and waves : the water is real and the waves 
unreal. But as the water does not exist separately from the waves, and the 
waves do not exist apart from the water, so the noumenon does not exist 
separately from the phenomena and the phenomena do not exist apart from 
the noumenon. This doctrine is explained move clearly by Chi-che-ta-shih 2 , 
the founder of the Tien-tAi school. 

The Tien-tai school has, for its basis, the canons of the “Saddharrnn 
Pu!U 1 arika n or the “Lotus of the Good law” 3 , Chi-elie-tA-shih studied 
carefully the Madlivamika-S&stra of NAgArjuna whence, as is clear from the 
following KArika, he got some hints to found his own doctrine. 

“Things which are produced by causes and conditions, we say to be all 
Kntptine&s ; they may also be given the name of (■numitionality. Further 
they may be said to contain the import of tin* middle path.” 

But it should be carefully observed in what light Chi-ehe-tA-shih took 
the three principles involved in the passage, lie 

The three principles 

of this school. found these three principles — eat pti nets (Riiityafd *) , 

ronveni tonality ( Prajnapfi 6 ) and middle path ( Madhya mdfi) as the real 
means for the observation of Truth. 1 These principles, according to this 
school, have an inseparable connection with each other and are not isolated. 
This is the reason why Chi-clie-tA-shih cal let! his own principle the “Con- 

1 Japanese: Tendai. 2 Japanese : Chisha Daishi. 

^ Jap : Ifnkke-ky/t, Or more fully “Myo-hfi-ren^gr-kyo.'* * Chinese : Kung. Jap : KA. 

J Chinese t Kai. " Jap : Ke or Ge, " Chinese: Chung Jap: ChA. 
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cordant tri-satyas 1 ”, while lie rejected that of the Yogftcftra school as the 
“Discordant tri-satyas” 2 . 


But, before we treat of these three principles, we have to learn what 
Tho classification of is known as the classification of the Buddha's 
in^s. Bnd<lha * URt]x teachings in this school Chi-che-tft-shih dealt with 
the question from three points of view, viz : 


(1) The Periodical ; 

(2) The Theoretical ; n and 
(;1) The Practical. 4 


* By the periodical classification, we are to mean the series of preachings 
of the Blessed One in order of the periods of their 

The periodical clasni- 

floAtiun. delivery. Chi-che-t ft -shill divided them into five, 

viz : — 

(i) The Avatamsaka* (Sutra). 

(ii) The Agama rt (Sutra). 

(iii) The Yaipulya 7 (Sutra). 

(iv) The Prajhftparamitft 8 (Sutra) and 

(v) The Sadharmapundarika and NirvAna 9 (Sutra). 

In the first period of his life, the Buddha preached the Avatamsaka 
Sfttra which contains the most profound doctrine of Mahftyanism. Accord- 
ing to a tradition, this Sutra was preached by the Lord Buddha for three 
weeks soon after he had attained enlightenment. In the second period, as 
Chi-che-tft-shih says, the Buddha preached the Agama Sutra for twelve years, 
at Saranftt near Benares City. In tin* third period, the Tathftgata preached 
both the Ilinavftna and Mahftyftna Sutras for eight years. According to 
the orthodox opinion of the Tendai school, some canons of Mali Ayan ism, 
namely, the Vimftlakirti Sutra, 10 the Svaruaprabhftsa Sutra 11 and the 
Lankftvatara Sfttra, etc., were preached by the Blessed One in this period. 
In the fourth period, according to Chi-ehe-tft-shih, the Tathftgata preached 


1 Jap : Yen-yd-no-aantai. 1 Jap : Kakureki-no-saniai . 

* Jap : Ke-yi. * Jap : Keg on. 

r Jap : Hddo. " Jap : 11a tiny a . 

10 Jap : Yui-ma-kyd. 1 1 Jpa : Kon-kC»-wy&-kyA. 


* Jap : Kc-hfi. 
n Jap : Agon. 

• Jap: Hukkt* Kehan. 
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for twenty-two years the PrajnApAramitA Sutras which belong to the so- 
called “partially developed Mahay an is Lastly, the Lord .Buddha 

jnvached the Saddharma-Pundurtka Sutra and the MahA-NirvAna Sutra 
Jor eight years. According to the Teudai School, the highest and the 
most developed doctrines were preached by the Tathagata in this period of 
his life, 

. The Theoretical classification indicates an order from shallowness 
to deepness or from imperfection to pefeetion. Here 

Tin* Tlicoivlical class- 11 

iiicntion. Chi-che-tA-shih made four divisions of the TathAgataV 

Teachings, /■/'.: : 

(1) Cnl/tu’f itm 1 (or the Tripitakas of 1 linayanism), 

(2) (nti/Mou* (or ordinary doctrines found both in the Ilinavana 
and a part of the MahAyana), 

(•}) 1 Jiftfhtffiu/r* (or extraordinary doctrines for the Bodhisattvas 

only), and 

(t) Per/M ton 1 (or the doctrines of identity between Buddha 
and all living beings) which contains the main doctrine of the. 
Teudai school. 


The Practical classification has reference to the teachings of Buddha. 

M11 „ . _ _ . according to the methods which he employed for teach - 

Tlio IViu-ncal clafisi- 1 “ 

fient. ion. ing different classes of ])eople with different inlelleo- 

tual powers. Chi-che-tA-shih made, them four-fold : 


(1) The Sudden, r ' 

(2) The Gradual/’ 

(:}) The Secret 7 , and 

(4 ) The Indeterminate. * 

By the “Sudden ” is to be meant an instructive method by which the 
Blessed One led people to tin; world of enlightenment suddenly, that is, 
without, imparting any preparatory instruction. The A va tains ah a Sutra 
is said to fall under this category. 


1 Jup : Zo-kyft. a Jap : Tsu-yyn. 

.la]) : Tou-ky". 11 Jap ■ Zrn-ky". 


Ja]) : Bricky". 

7 Jap : Tfimit*n~kyn. 


4 Jap : Ycn-yyo. 

* Jap : I'ti-jin-kyr. 
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By the 'Gradual' is to be meant a method which is employed to make 
the people open their mind's eye gradually, that is, with aids of various 
kinds of preparatory instruction, and at last, develops their insight tho- 
roughly. According* to the Tendin' school, the doctrine of the A gam a Sutra, 
the Yaipulya Sutra and the Pmjfiftpftramitft, Sutra., are of tins category. 

By the ' Secret 1 is to Ik; meant the method by which the Buddha taught 
a special class of people who were notable to hear and understand his teaching 
in public. 

And lastly, the 'Indeterminate* shows that some of the Buddha's 
teachings are very wide and lofty in their import, so that his disciples 
understood them in different senses sis the different: degrees of their intellec- 
tual power permitted. 


THE THREE PRINCIPLES 1 . 


(1) The Priitcl/i/ r <•/ Etupliurnn' : All things an; emptiness when we 

Explanation of the observe them from the standpoint of transcendental 

principle of Einpti- . - , - „ i i.,. 

110SS . truth; tor they are products or causes and conditions. 

Emptiness or Rnnyata never means 'nothingness'; but it means “the unrea- 
lity of tlie phenomenal world”- Or more; properly speaki ng, it simply 
means “Not” like the if in nof nn of the Brihadfiranyaka ITpanishadn. In 
other words, the different imaginations and observations of men who cannot 
see through the true nature of things, are far away from the Truth ; for the 
realm of Truth is beyond our conventional or relative knowledge. We can- 
not even say that “It is”; because everything that exists pre-snpposcs that 
which does not exist ; existence and non-existence are relative terms as much 


1 Japan wp : San- Tat. 


s Jnpanoso: Kft-tni 
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as the subject and tl ie object , T and “lie”, mind and matter, this and that, 
one and many, and the like. “It is not so”, therefore, is the only way in 
which our inpcrfoH human tongue can express the Truth. Hence the “prin- 
ciple of emptiness” is established in older to dispel the imaginations of vulgar 
minds and to rectify our defective views about the universe and human life. 
In short, this principle is a negative method that enables men to get rid of 
their delusions. 


(2) The Principle of Ohtrrulifhini Htj x : The mountains soar high up in 

Explanation of i.»ie the air, the water flows in the river, stars adorn the 
principle of Con veil- ... . 

tirmality. sky, the Jlnwcrs beau tily the earth: all these lmve 

distinctive existences. These existences, however, are not real, but are only 

conventional. In other words, they are all subject, to the law- of causation ; 

they could not have their respective existences without causes and conditions. 

This law of causation is technically called “the principle of conventionality 11 

in the Tendai school. And the da .w of causation’, according to this school, 

is nothing but an active principle of the Truth or 'Reality: hence individual 

existences in the universe are not independent manifestations apar 1 from the 

Heal it v. 


(3) The Principle of Middle Path' 1 : This is established in order to explain 
Kxplimnriini of tin* the relation between the above two principles. Truth 

PririHph* of 

I )>ith. seems like a white paper when \vc look upon it. from 

the stand point of the first principle, ‘emptiness*, while it seems like a colour- 
ed paper when we look upon it from the stand point of the second, f conven- 
tionality*. Knder these circumstances, Truth is threatened to be divisible. 
As it has already been pointed out, all things have existence on account, 
of cause and condition, and their existence is impossible without the law of 
causation. Therefore they may he called “either existence or it in mid” and 
“neither existence nor idmjitd.” r fhis is the middle path which forms the 
fundamental world-view of the Ten/lai school. When we look upon pheno- 
mena from the stand-point of tin principle of the middle path, all of them 
are manifestation of the Truth. In other words, we must discover the truth 
even in the insignificant blade of grass or the minute dust, as their existence 


2 Jup : : 7i 


1 Jap-'im&u Ku-tai , 
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is not meaningless. Wo must, not, therefore, Forget that in every phenomenon 
or individual we may recognize the light of Truth. Or more Buddhistically 
speaking, we should comprehend that the mountains which sour high tip in 
the air, the water which Hows in the stream, Hits stars that adorn the sky or 
the flowers which decorate the earth, are all manifestations of the supreme 
reality ; therefore, we may enjoy the enchanting views of the realm ot Truth 
through their manifestation. Na\, the phenomena themselves are revealing 
to us the teachings oil TathAgata, as the great Herman poet, Goethe, said : — * 
“The highest would he to understand that all facts are themselves theory. 
The azure colour of the sky recalls to ns the fundamental law of chromatics. 
\Ve must not seek anything behind phenomena; for they themselves are our 
lessons /' 1 


Truth is thus considered in this school from throe points of view: nega- 

j„ w | m t. HiMiec tin* tive (.V////0M), positive {ynun^tfiomi/) and the intermedi- 
linvi! priuei.iJea are . 

n>iic'ur<l;iiit y ate, ( Mnltlfr l/df/t). lheso three principles are not, how- 

ever, isolated from one another but are inseparable; or more properly speak- 
ing, they are perfectly concordant ; because when we think of the negative 
principle, the positive, as also the middle, are considered therewith, and rim 
n-rxft. It is not allowable, therefore, to make any distinct demarcation with 
regard to these three principles. 

So much for the outline of the doctrine of Three Principles in thcTeudai 
School. We must now proceed to the theory — 


“THAT THREE THOUSAND DIlATlJS ARK INCLUDED IN OH 
IDENTICAL W ITH ONE THOUGHT” 


But, before entering into the import of the theory, I must stop for a. 

TCvplamuicm of tlio while to explain what, are the ton ‘Diialus’ and the 

llimj thousand worlds, . » . . .... . 

ten characteristics ol tilings. t he ten Dual us are the 

six kinds of existence namely, Hell, Prctas, Beasts, Demons, Man, and 

Heaven, and the four kinds of sages namely, the Sravaka, Pfiatyrka-Biidilha, 


J Dr. Paul Cars 


.Jluddhism and iis Christian CrihY.s,” V. 00 
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Bodhisattva and Buddha. Each of thfcse ten Dhatus, according to this school, 
possesses ten characteristics which are: — (1) Yttl-lufohniw' (form); (2) 
Yut-v'ahJhiram- (essential nature) ; (8) Ynt-hhdrabP (substance) ; (4) YaU 
la! aiii 4 (power or force) ; (5) Yat-kriya* (action) ; (fi) Yal-l'dranauP { cause) 
(7) Yut-prati/ni/a 7 (condition); (S) Ynt-hin/tnu* (effect); f0) )W- 

plwfam 11 (retribution); and (10) Y«l-nlhirammata u ' (the final indentity). 

- Each of the ten Dhatus again ] assesses the nature of all the ten Dhfttns. 
This is the reason why a man is capable of becoming a Buddha, as also the 
beings of hell or of the animal world are capable of becoming* Buddhas. 
Hence it is expressed in the Mah&yana-Chikwan that "the essential nature 
of all living beings is pure; all are manifestations but of one single thought 
which is identical with all living beings, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. AVc 
wander in the MMxdra owing to the activity of that thought and attain 
Nirvana through operation of the same thought.” Again, it is said in the 
same hook — “There is no single thought that does not possess (he ten 
Dliatus, each ‘dlaiUP possesses the nature of the ten ‘(Hiatus’. lJcncc 
ultimately then? become oik? hundred ‘dhatus/ each of these 100 ‘dliatus’ 
possesses, as shown above, ten kinds of characteristics; so that linally then* 
are one thousand characteristics. These again are possessed by each of the 
three worlds, ri:: BhAjana-loka or Mother Earth, Paanea-Skaudha-loka ami 
Sattva-loka or the world of animal e things. Thus there are ultimately three 
thousand worlds. One thoughts'll) dhfitus; .10 dliatus X 10 dhatus=1.00 
dhatus; 100 dhatus x 10 characteristics = 1000 dhatus; 1000 (Hiatus x ■) 
kinds of worlds = 0000 dhatus. 

Now to return to the main theory, the three thousand dhatus are included 

The whole universe in one thought. By th(» three kinds of worlds are to 
iu identical with one 

thought. be meant (I) the live skamlhas, (2) the living beings 

and (3) mother earth. The first *is individual, t he second social and the 

1 .Jap: X ijO'Zi’-so. - Jap: Xijnzo-shu t 3 Jap : Nyo-w-fui, * Ja t p : Xyo-zc-riki, 

:i Jap: Nyo-zc-mi. 0 Jap: Xy"-zo‘in. 7 Jap: Xyo-z'}-y<'.H. * Jap: Nyn-Ze-kuw. 

v Jap: Nytj’ZC’hu, 10 Jap: Xyo-zc-hnu-mfififU^iyi^kyn-tt*. 
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third cosmic. That is to say, wherever, there are living beings, there is the 
world of five skandhas ; and society in which they act ; and wherever 
there is society, there is country or land where living beings live. As each 
of these three kinds of worlds possesses 1000 characteristics, there come to 
he 3000 worlds or ‘dh?itus\ And these 3000 worlds or dluitus are included 
in the thought of all living beings. Hence if is said in AIaliay£uui-Chikwan : 

“These 3000 Mhatus' are included in every thought or every 1 bought 
possesses 3000 'dhfitus'. AVe should not say that thought comes before and 
Mhatus’ come after, or that ‘dlmtW come before and thought conies after.” 
So much of the theory that one thought possesses three thousand Mhatusb 
Now, we shall proceed to the doctrine of the ‘Three Mesas' according to 
the Tcndai School. 

THE THKOttY OF KLESA. 

The klesas are of three kinds, namely (1) Ignorance ; (2) Numberless 
Kxpliiimh’on of the hiiulnuiees, (lit. duxl-nml-wiid-Hl'e-kln &/#) ; and (3) 
Intellectual and emotional errors. According to the 
Tendai school, these three klesas are not different, from one another in 
their essence, but are so only in their opera! ions. Let us explain them 
separately. 

(1) Ignorance: This is the fundamental klesa, being a hind ranee for 
the right understanding of the real nature of things. This is, to speak in 
modern phraseology, the universal klesa. 

(2) The jSHwfjerfes# klesa : Sex, capacity and conditions etc., of human 

beings in society are different, though, in essence, they possess the same 
human nature; some are found wise, while others are foolish, some become 
ministers, others coolies, and so on. . Social order is to he kept by their 
restriction to the respective business which corresponds to their own capacity, 
sex, conditions etc. As the variety of human beings is iulinitc in the 
world, tlfcre are numberless klesas of this kind, like the sands in the 
Ganges, which hinder them From observing social order. This is called 
“the social klesa” in modern phraseology. * 
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(3) Intellectual ami emotional klpsa: Two kinds of klesas are treated 
under this name as one in this school; they an? treated as two in the 
Sarvastitvav&din and other schools. Hut., as the explanation is the same 
in all the sehools, I hope you will see them in details in an earlier lecture 
“Karma-phenomenology”. This may he called “Individual klesa”. 


The question that naturally next demands solution is, how to dispel 
Tile tlirw c*<> ■ ■ t< ' 1 1 1 { >1 1 ■ . tluV( ' tl,lw kimln of klv&us? Aiul tin- solution is m.,t 
With in tlio conception of the throe-fold contempla- 
(ions — The contemplation of “Hmptiness”, the contem- 
plation of “Conventionality”, and the contemplation of the “Middle Path”. 
(1) The eontemplation of ‘emptiness’ removes the intellectual and emotional 
delusions which make us blind about- the universal truth, and coniine us 
to the unreal world. The most successful method is to view all things as 


produced by causes and conditions so as -to result in ‘sunyatsV. By this 
contemplation, wo may realise the knowledge of the equality of all things 
(‘samata-jfiami’) and attain the virtue of ‘prajiuV or wisdom. (2) The 
contemplation of ‘conventionality’ solves the question that, if all is one 
{xtimiu t r/ruitt) and if there is iu> difference between the rnlfjor and the 
Buddhas in tlieir real nature, why is it that we suffer from pains while the 
Buddhas i re absolutely in peace ? and why is our daily life so defiled that 
we cannot enjoy happiness, while the lives of the Buddhas are so happy that 
they never experience any pains i.r sufferings? By this contemplation we 
may realise ‘Margajnana’ or the knowledge of the holy path, and attain the 
virtue of ‘Moksha’, deliverance. . # 3) The contemplation of Middle Path 
dispels the extreme views, namely, I hose of existence or non-existence, 


sameness (‘sairiata J ) or difference (‘nanata’) and the like. That is to sav, 
when they hear the doctrine which leaches (lie sameness of the Buddhas and 
the vulgar in their essence, they cling to the idea that there is not any 
distinction between the enlightened and common people, the elderly and 

r 

the young, the rulers and the ruled, a ml so on. While otherwise, they would 
tall into the error that there is a wide gap between (he Buddhas’ and the 
vulgar, the rulers and the ruled- -and others, and thus give lip their pro- 
gressive spirit ami aspiration after Bitddhahood. The contemplation cstab- 
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lishes the adamantine law of Buddhism .that “sameness without difference 
is sameness wrongly conceived, and difference without sameness is difference 
wrongly conceived”. Thus wo arc neither enti roly identical with, nor 
absolutely different from, the Buddhas, and the universal truth lies always 
in the middle path and not in the extreme. We must recognise that there 
is a road to lead us to Buddliahood and should not give up our progressive 
spiirit or aspiration. The baneful effect of extreme methods, to take a 
living example, is vividly manifest in the obstacle to a healthy progress of 
the Indian people by their extreme views of the caste system. The middle 
way, be it theoretical or practical, is to be realised by the contemplation of 
the middle path; by this contemplation we may turn the fundamental kf'eba, 
ignorance, into universal knowledge Uarrdkarojmtna)] and through their 
knowledge is to be realised the virtue of Dharmahftja. 

But how is it that ignorance may be turned into knowledge? 

It is a remarkable feature of Mahavana Buddhism to maintain the view 
that or “what, is sin or delusion, that is 

l^normicc and intclli- 

tfC'iiiT' arc* one. intelligence”. In fact-, three Kinds of klesas which I 

have mentioned above are merely the darkness produced by our own confused 
subjectivity ; the three kinds of knowledge, on the other hand, are merely 
tlu? brightness produced by the training of our own intellectual power. As 
a physician saves the life of a sick man with application of morphia, while a 
robber kills others wit ii it, so also the wise aspirant for Buddliahood enjoys a 
peaceful life through the cultivation of his mind or will, while the fool falls 
into hell and suffers a painful life through the dissoluteness of his mind or 
will. It is on this that Asanga says : — 

wraigfafas art wrsraf ^ i 
ri^reriisif^Sr rcfftarTtarf; n 


/. e. “ As there is no phenomenon separated from reality, so when 
describing hum Mem or ignorance, wise people are of opinion that it is intellect 
itself.” (arid yd ca tjodhik m ekam.) 


From this stand point, the Mahayana Buddhists go to the conclusion 

Nirvana and Stun- Kirrdua and Sam, sdra are one. “ Yas Sam sains 

H.mi .ul* out*. tat NirvAnam ” nr what is birth and death that is 
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Nirvftnam. This conclusion may stvm to he rather a bold and revolution- 
ary proposition in the dogmatic; history of Buddhism. But it is nothing more 
than a natural development of the spirit that was breathed in the original 
views of its founder. We must not, therefore, be surprised when we find 
the following passages in the “ Visesha-einta-brahma-pariprichni Sutra ” : — 
“The essence 1 «'»F things lies in their freedom from attachment, attribute 
and desires, that is in truth. In essence they arc pure, and, as they are 
pure, we know that what is the essence of birth and death, that is 
the essence of Nirvana ; that what is the essence of Nirvana that 
is the essence of birth and death. In other words NirvAna is not 

to be sought outside of this world, which, though transient, is, in 
reality, nothing more than Nirvana itself. Because it is contrary to 
reason to imagine that there is Nirvana and that there is sumxdnt, and that 
the one lies outside the pale of the other; and therefore, that we can attain 
Nirvana only alter we have annihilated or escaped the world of birth and 
death. If we arc not hampered by our confused subjectivity, this our 
wordly life, is an activity of Nirvana itself.” 1 Yasubnndhu expresses the 
same* views in his work entitled “The Discourse on Buddha-ossenee 
All sins transformed into the constituents of enlightement! 

The vicissitudes of SamsAra transformed into the beautitude of NirvAna! 
All these came from the exercise of the great religious diseipline; 

Beyond our understanding, indeed, is the mystery of all Buddhas”. 
Goethe has made the Earth -Spirit sing : — 

“ In the Hoods of life, in the storm of deeds, 

I move up and down, 

I go to and fro. 

Birth and the grave, 

An eternal sea 
A changing strife, 

A glowing life. 

Thus I create the roaring loom of time 
And weave the living garment of the Deity. 99 

1 Kanjifi'* f-fti.X i». ISO (UoHliiniei), No. 100 (Kimmrajlra). anil No. 197 ( I)hnvimirnkslia). 
rnt, No, i 220 
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Do you not see hero a most explicit expression of the MahAyanistic 
sentiment ? 


THE CONGELATION OF IJU DDIFA-KAVA IN THIS SCHOOL. 

According to the Temlai School, the doctrine of the Madhyamika and 
Vijftfifiavadiu Schools is called the “ Bodhisatt va-yAna” or the “vehicle for 
aspiring to Buddhahood”, while its own doctrine is termed the “ Biiddha- 
vftna” or the “ vehicle of the Enlightened one”. And the Build ha-kaya- view 
of this school entirely depends upon the “ Sutra of the Lotus of the Good 
law ”, from the beginning to the end. I do not, therefore, hesitate to say 
that there is, in fact, no Tendin' School without, the “Lotus of the Good 
law” (Sttilil fta i'liia-jiitiula rika). 

Most of the Hinayanists think that ►Sakliyanmni became all wise at Gaya 
about twenty five centuries ago; but MnhAyanists, at least the followers of 
the Tendai School, believe that he has-been the All-wise from eternity. It 
is called by himself to he a delusion to think that he had attained enlighten- 
ment under the Bod hi -tree near Gaya, because he has not only existed from 
eternity hut he is the All-wise, the Buddha from the beginning. Thus it: 
is preached in the “Lotus of the Good law” 1 as follows: — 

“The Blessed One, considering that the Bodhisattvas repeated their 
prayer three times, addressed them thus : Listen then, young men of good 
family. The force of a strong resolve which 1 assumed is such, young 
men of gbod family, that this world, including gods, men, and demons, 
acknowledges : Now lias the Tathagata Sakyamuni, after going out from 
the home of the &tkvas, arrived at supreme and perfect enlightenment, on 
the summit- of the t errace of enlightenment n£ the town of Gaya. But, young 
men of good family, the truth is that many hundred thousand myriads of 


1 Karml Hook of t.lio K uni, V.-.1, XXI, p. 
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Intis of /Eons ago, I have arrived at supreme and perfect enlightenment. "By- 
way of example, young* men of good family, let. there he the atoms of earth 
of fifty hundred thousand myriads of koti* of world ; let there exist some 
man who takes one of those atoms of dust and then goes in an eastern 
direction fifty hundred thousand myriads of int-ta of worlds further on, 
there to deposit that atom of dust. ; in this manner let the man carry away 
from all those worlds the whole mass of earth, and in the same manner, 
and, by the same act as supposed, deposit all those atoms in an eastern 
direction. Now would you think, young men of good family, that any one 
should be able to imagine, weigh, count, or determine (the number of) those 
worlds ? The Tathagata having thus spoken, the Bodhisattva Mahasattva 
Maitreva and the entire host of Budhisatt.vas replied : “They are incalcul- 
able, O Tathagata, those worlds, countless beyond the range of thought. 
Not even all the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, O Tat h Again , with their 
noble knowledge, will be able to imagine, weigh, count, or determine them. 
For us also, () Tathagata, who are Hod hi salivas standing on the place 
whence there is no turning back, this point lies beyond the sphere of 
comprehension ; so innumerable, () Tathagata, are those worlds.” 

“This said, the Blessed one spoke to those Bodhisattva .Mahfisattvas 
as follows : I announce to you, young men of good family, 1 declare to you : 
However numerous those worlds where that man deposits those atoms 
of dust and when* he does not, there arc not, young men of good family, 
in all those hundred thousands of myriads of knlin of worlds, so many dust, 
atoms as there are hundred thousands of myriad kotin of /Eons since 1 
have arrived at supreme and perfect enlightenment.” 

The real qualities of Tathagata are so innumerable and so incalculable 
that the end of it would be difficult to reach, though we continue to enu- 
merate them for immeasurable *Eons. He is the master of the law, the 
king of truth ami the lord of all beings. Thus we read in the “Sutra of 
the Lotus of the ( iood laws” the following ijiUhd* : — 

sratftawat ^Tfq ctwtm ll 

• 1 Correct grammatical form must be but 1 think the author has used the form, 

the ^akc of t ho met r<\ 
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“It is, 0 Kasyapa, as if a cloud rising above the horizon shrouds all 
spaces and covers the earth.” 

^ 5 T fre r fr^Kiot i 

fi p fa air * 1 ^ II 


“That great cloud, full with water, is wreathed with Hashes of lightning 
and delights, by its thundering noise, all creatures.” 

qgfcnit fNrftaT srtrra i 

wtfx n 

“Hy obstructing the sunbeams, it makes the region cool ; and gradu- 
ally lowering so as to come in reach of tile bands, it sprinkles water all 
around.” 

w rt ^rm^R^r*T^n| i 

irrew. we&fa rwiHtf^fairw n 

“Anti so, Hashing on every side, it pours out an abundant mass of 
water equally, and refreshes this earth.” 


3TT STTflT I 

3*TT W^TfTTT: II 

fafsrarsN wfra «t<T i 

tHra ^r. ^ ii 


“And all herbs which have sprung up on the face of the earth; all 
grasses, shrubs, forest trees, other trees small and great; the various crops, 
and whatever is green in hills; caves awl thickets ; all those grasses, shrubs, 
and trees are Refreshed by the cloud w hich refreshes the thirsty earth and 
waters the medicinal plants.” 

m wu'dlft frgqmffr g %? FR[ I 

mim <WlEw4 SirajSWffcrafa II 
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"Grasses and shrubs drink the water of one essence which issues from 
the cloud according to their faculty and reach.” 

s^rrer t wi| B ra tots i 

rowri ftrafsw ffafai jsnlf^r q^nrmr. 11 

"And all the trees great, small and mean, drink that water according 
to their growth and faculty, and grow lustily.” 


wm * swt wtowri r\h r m \ i 
splfspl II 

• 

"The great plants whose trunk, stalk, bark, twigs, pith, and leaves are 
moistened by the water from the cloud develop their blossoms and fruits.” 

qw <tt fwnr yrs^fr grot ^ srarsw ^ itew i 
wm* ?n: wr ^f*er ^ ?r inp^ n 

They yield their products, each according to its own faculty, and reach 
the particular nature of the germ ; still the water emitted is of but one 
essence.” 


ncjffa wrsfa ^ w\?m snforct ^ i 
^ viwfh ^ch st i^ r ^ mf^TRT n 


"In the same way, Kasyapa, the Buddha comes into the world like a 
rain-cloud, and, once burn, he the world’s Lord, speaks and shows the real 
course of life.” 


rwr^ts^ f^tr^rpmt glhr %^r: n 

"And the great Seer, honoured iii the world, including the gods, speaks 
thus : 1 am the Tatlifigata, the highest of men, the Jina ; I hqwc appeared 
in this world like a cloud.” 



fsrawrrc i 


w *riftr ftifK ^ ii 
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“I shall refresh all beings whose bodies are withered, who are eloped 
to the triple world; T shall bring to felicity those that are pining away with 
toils, give them pleasures and final rest.” 

rrapmtsw WRRRTfwi; *Rimrcr tv vtfrr wr. u 

" Hearken to me, ye hosts of gods and men ; approach to behold me : 
I am the Tathagata, the Lord, who has no superior, who appears in this 
world to save.” 

W V cRT ¥TRT rPSRf ljf& V II 

“To thousands of Mix of living beings I preaeh a pure and most 
bright law that has but one scope, to wit, deliverance and rest.” 

^Tf?T *RT frfy f^RR TrfolR fiRRT I 
*rt fv iRfvtRre* v qrfa ftti v TT7J \\ 

“I preach with ever the same voice, constantly taking enlightenment- 
as my text. For this is equal for all ; no partiality is in it, neither hatred 
nor affection.” 

*Rt v w xr^Tfrr vftRf toiw m trr u 

“I am inexorable, and bear no love nor hatred towards any one; and 1 
proclaim the law to all creatures without distinction, to the one as well as 
the other.” 

H'Klfa W fd8*J f^q^TR: | 

'f^PRTreRTTRfV^T f^RTf^rTT TTVI V «ng faqR II 

"Whether walking, standing, or sitting, 1 am exclusively occupied with 

this task of proclaiming the law. I never get tired i.f sitting on fli • 

* 

chair 1 have ascended.” 1 
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• sg wtar u *tTft i 

*rrag ^t%g ^ artery 11 

<TUU if «u.i ^ i Rd — ’R i -q i<Ui *4 faru^ I 

gf g fem 5r ^ ER gg f t t ^ faww. n 

“1 recreate the whole world like a cloud shedding its water without 
distinction; L have the same feeling for respectable people as for the low; 
for moral persons as for the immoral ; for the depraved as for those 
who observe the rule of good conduct ; for those who hold sectarian views 
are sound and correct.” 

f^rg ’tt ^ute^ratg mfo w r<?Tfa wt i 

fanifa rri fmrafaaT *mwni 

"1 preach the law to the inferior as well as to persons of superior under- 
standing and extraordinary faculties; inaccessible to weariness, J spread 
in season the rain of the law.” 

wspa ^ ^ fkmn *nr ufcre^fsrt i 

^tg mmg *T^r?ig *rig sifcra ^graf<?g n 

“After hearing me, each according to his faculty, the several beings 
lind their determined place in various situations, amongst gods, men, 
beautiful beings, amongst [minis, Brahmas, the monarch** or rulers of the 
universe.” 

^#nwr usfaqrtRrr wti gg i 
mug uvrrar ^•ig<nn'T n 
mmm ws\ ^ uremfesrmgmi i 
^ %rr mfwr n 

“As the rays of the sun and the moon descend alike on all men, good or 
bad, without deficiency in one case or .surplus in the other; so the wisdom 
of the TatMgata shines like the sun and the moon, leading all beings without 
partiality.” 

Such is the view of Buddha-kaya in this school ; I shall now proceed 
to examine the theory of the Avatamsaka school. 
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TIIK AVATAMSAKA SCHOOL. 1 

Tht‘ /Manual oka- Phentmrnolwjy. - 

The Madhya mi ka , YogAeAra and other MahavAna schools do not go 
The special fi'idiiri' of Ireyond the explanation of the relation between plus 

tilio Avataimka school. 

liomena and the nmmienon, and consequently do not 
undertake to discuss the relation le/awn oar phemnnanon ami auol/u-r. The 
Avatamsaka school deals with this latter subject. This school marks the 
final development of the Buddhist philosophy. The Tien Tai and the 
Avatamsaka schools are regarded as the two most beautiful flowers 
in the garden of the Buddhistic thought. One is called the orchid in the 
spring and the other the chrysanthemum in the autumn ; that is to say, they 
are the last and also the best products of Buddhist thought. It is the 
doctrines of these two systems, that the Chinese schools, viz : the Mantra, 
the Dhijdaa and the Snk/idralin/nha, as well as the Japanese Sirhhrn school 
sought to realize by experiment and practice. 

Both tin? Tien Tai and the Avatamsaka schools arose and developed in 
China where Buddhism found the most congenial soil next to that, in the 
land of its origin, as China was already of a rationalistic temperament. 
The Tien Tai school, as I have already said, developed from the doctrine of 
Madlii/tuml'iiidda, the development taking place in Southern China. The 
Avatamsaka sprang up in the North of China as a descendant of the 
YogAeAra school ; it. claims to have been founded by the great ASvaghosha 
himself; and they eall him its first patriarch and NAgArjuna the second; the 
third patriarch, according to it, is TmKA-slum ; :t as a matter of fact, he is 
the real founder of this school.’ lie was horn in the reisrn of 
the Choan dynasty which ruled over China between .157 and 589 
A. T)., and was a contemporary of Chih-che-ta-shih who fonnded the 

1 Chinese : 1h\n-ynn-hiri\. Japanese : Kr-yon-vhih, 

" Japanese : Ifaklui-unuji-rnH, ;| Japanese : ftfi-jinii, 
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Ternlai school. He wrote two fapious treatises embodying bis theory, 
namely the “ (io^'id-xhi-ktcan” or “The Theoretical and Practical sides of 
the Five Doctrines,” and, “The Theory of the Dharma-loka” (Hokkai- 
kwan-mon). 1 The theory of this school was perfected by FA-tsan- who 
was given the. posthumous title of Ilhien-sheu-ta-shih. 1 

This school derives its name from the “ H inhibit rti In nt xa kit-w ah dr a ip nhpL 
T| |P oritr i„ 0 f t i,; s 1 which is the canon of this school. This 

s ^ i0u! ' * filnt is ascribed to the Buddha himself; tradition 

savs that it was preached by the TatUAguta as soon as he obtained Bndda- 
h 0 od at Gaya, and that the Buddha expressed thereby the highest truth 
realized by him. The TathAgata is said to have declared : “Alas! Alas! 
All living beings do not know or see, on account of their ignoranee, 
the fact that they possess the same wisdom and virtues as the TathAgatas. 
T will show them the ‘Holy Path* which shall enable them to become 
entirely free from false notions and attachment, and shall make them 
realise that they possess in themselves the boundless wisdom which is, by 
no means, different from that of the Buddhas.” 

It is also said that most: of the audience found it too difficult, to follow 
him at the time; and, therefore, they behaved like the 

The position of this 

siHra among the Hml- deaf and dumb. This period is called the ‘Dawn' in 

dliist canons. 

Buddhism. 

The Avatamsaka school, calls this sutra as the 1 M ill ndhn mia-cakra* or 
the “Root Doctrine of Buddhism,” and the other xuh v/.v, with the exception 
of the *SW tl 1/ ft nuttpii ml ari ktr y as the “Branch Doctrines” (XAkhA-dharma- 
cakra). S 'mid ha rm aptntdar Ik a , according to this school, is one “from 
the branches to the root”. The three are called the Tri-d/iantiacnlcra . 

FA-tsan divided the Buddhist canons into live classes, viz : (1) tin* 
The classification of llindf/dan , (2) the print an/ doctrine of the Mahdijdna , 
(3) the infer doctrine of the Mahuydna , ( I) the doctrine 

t 

of the Dhydnn or Contemplative School and (5) the perfected Muhdydna , 
that is the doctrine of his own school. 

1 Niinji's Cat. No. 1500. 

* .Istpnncso : Kcnjn-lhti*hi, 


2 Japanese : IT6-Z&. 

4 Nnnjio’s Cal. No, S7. 
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With the first we are already fairfliar. The Primary doeriue of the 
MahilyAua’ indicates the Madhyamika-vdda and the VijMnavada. It is 
also called ‘partially developed Mahiljamsm J . The ‘Later doctrine of the 
MaliAyftna 9 is the name given to Asvagosha's philosophy of Such mss and the 
Tion Tai doctrine of Identity. ‘Dliyfma doctrine 9 is the theory of the 
Contemplative school which holds that contemplation is indispensable for 
the attainment of enlightenment. The Perfected Mah&y&iia 9 is the epithet 
claimed for its own doctrine by the Avatamsaka school. The most notable 
feature of this theory is that it explains the relation between one phenome- 
non and another . The; distinction is made, as lias already been pointed out, 
with a view to give the highest place to their own Avantamsaka school. 
AVo may not accept the distinction, but it is nevertheless true that the Tien 
Tai and this school represent “fully developed uAlahayanism”. In his t reatise, 
Ffttsan discusses these ‘live kinds op the Buddhist Doctrines/ 

He subdivides the Five Doctrines into ‘Ten Schools 9 , six of which are 

s„i„ii vision „r ,iu, Hinayanistic. Before proceeding to discuss the 

Hudill.isi doctrines. main theory of the Olmnna-loka- Phenomenology, it 

is necessary to notice briefly these Ton Schools, as they form an intro- 
duction to the Theory of the Avatamsakas. (1) First of these is that of the 
rahipntrif/ax who maintain a parmanent existence of at man of persons and 
things, pndf/aidt man and dltaemdtman. 1 (2) The second propounds the 
existence of the mental and material things in the noumenal state, and 
denies .the existence of the at man. of persons. The Sarv&stitvavadius 
represent this view. 2 (3) The third theory denies the permanent existence 
of the ego-soul and maintains the Sunyala of the noumenal state of dharrnas 
both in the past and future/' The Mahftsangikas uphold this tlieorw 
According to them, things, as they appear to our senses, exist only in the 
present, that is, as long as they arc present before our senses, and that they 
are void in the past and future, because the dharrnas do not manifest their 
respective operations except in the present. ( I) The next one rejects the 
existence of conventional dharrnas even in the present. It explains that there 

1 Jit panose : Tlio ya-ho-ku-u shit. 

2 Japanese: Tlio hn-n-ga-mtt-shu,. , * 

1 Japanese: Tim IZ-mu-kijn-rtu-shii. 


o7 
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arc two Kinds of dharmas, conventioml and transcendental, out of which the 
real d liar mas alone exist in the present and in the present only. The ad- 
vocates of this theory are the PrajnaptivAdins. 1 * * (5) The fifth theory insists 
upon the real existence of dharmas in the transcendental state only, while, it 
denies all existence of things in the conventional state. The LokottaravA- 
dins support this theory.- ((») The sixtli denies all real existence of 
dharmas both in the conventional and transcendental states. According to 
it, things are only words and names. The SusukhavAdivyavahArika 
school believes in this speculation. n The above six theories belong to the 
HinayAna, the- next four to the MahAyana. (7) The theory of the Madhya- 
mikAvAdins or the $unyavada which I have already explained is the first of 
them. 4 (8) The next, one accepts reality or Suelmess but denies the 
permanent existence of phenomenal things. This is the doctrine 
of the LankavatAra-sutra and the Awakening of Faith. 5 * (9) The Ninth 
theory is one which declares that Suchness is beyond description and per- 
ception. This is the doctrine of the V i m fil aki r t i-siitrn . Ci (10) The last; is 
the theory of the Avatamsaka School itself which we shall now discuss in 
detail. 7 


THE THEORY OF TIIE DHARMA-LOKA PHENOMENOLOGY. 

According to this school, the universe is the manifestation of the One 

Great Spirit, the corresponding Sanskrit, expression 
The universe is in- 1 ’ in i 

eluded m one mi ml. being ‘ c ckaoilfd nta r-ga fa-d/ia rtu a-loka/ ’ which literally 
means the “ One Mind in which is included the whole of the universe”. 
This One Mind is not finite or relative, it is, on the contrary, infinite and 
absolute. The relation between the One Mind and the universe is described 
as the reflection of the moon and stars in the ocean; we see the objective 


1 Japanese The ycn-txiVkc-jitsu-shil. 

3 Japanese The zok u-Mo-shin-j it tm-vltA,. 

a Japanese The Jut- ho~l a n -m yu-thu. 

* Japanese The sho-hQ-kni-kH-xhti,. 

B Japanese The Mn -toku -f u-shin-sh'A. 

0 Japanese The afi-so-gn- zef* u-shii. 

7 Japanese The yr ?? - 1 » yn-gtr 1 ok h- k/i i). 
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universt? as a reflection of that infinite jjnd absolute? Mind. The One Mind 
js also called the Dharma-kaya, which, philosophically speaking, implies 
Reality. Viewed in the religious aspect of Buddhism, it is the object of 
belief ; but here, we are only concerned with its philosophical aspect. 

The activity of this great Mind has four aspects ( Catur-dharma- 


(1) Tim Dhanna-loka comi dared front Urn plmnonmnal xhtml point : — 1 
Explanation of tlio The phenomenal bhanna-loht means the objective 
st\«ia n point a OF pl.cno- wol ' U1 - Tho the<)1 7 oF tlii* school on this subject 

mtMia * promulgates that all things that exist are separate and 

distinct, they arc subject to the law of individuation and, therefore, to that 
of limitation. They exist in time and space and move according to the 
law of causation, both physically and morally. Thus there is a distinction 
between the mineral kingdom and the vegetable kingdom, bet veen man 
and any other animal ; and every distinct individual, in his distinct capacity, 
lias to perform his moral as well as his physical duty. Thus, there arc 
marked distinctions between the ruler and the ruled, the parent and the 
child, man and woman, old and young etc., etc., and each one must perform 
his own respective duties. By a recognition of this distinction, we shall 
be able to observe the true social order. 


(2) The Dkarrna-loka eownde ml from Urn aounmual xt and point : — - This 
Explanation of ti.o ' s tl, ° view of the activity of the Dliarma- 

stmicljioi nt^'of ^noiuiio- Ioksi wl ' ieh a,] things in tin; objective world 

ntm * as one. The Nyngrodha tree and the Bodlii tree are 

one as belonging to the vegetable kingdom ; again the tree, the dog and 
the man are one a.s belonging to the kingdom of living' beings. In this way, 
we ultimately arrive at the one and same thing which comprises all things, 
apparently diverse. This ultimate being, by the way, is considered all- 
powerful, all-knowing, and all-loving ; as a matter of fact, it is the life- 
spirit, the jioumenon. This idea is expressed by the Buddhist maxim : 
“Heaven and earth have the same source and all is one”. 


Jup: Ji-hok-kai. 


* Jap: lli-hok-kai. 
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(3) The Dharma-fuka con#! tiered from the stand point of identity between 

Explanation of tin; non me non and phenomenon *: — There is again another 
law, “otic is m; my and 

many is one. aspect of T) harm a -1 oka according to which noumenon 

and phenomenon are found to be in absolute harmony with each other. A 
thorough knowledge of the principle of the 'oneness of all things* naturally 
leads us to the idea, or t he law of "one is many and many is one”. In other 
words, things (phenomena) of the universe do not exist apart from their 
reality (noumenon) and r/re-rersa. For instance, the idea of waves in the 
ocean cannot be produced without the idea of water in it, nor can the idea 
of water be formed without an idea of the waves. The harmony between 
noumenon and phenomenon is so strong that it is impossible to separate the 
one from the other. Or technically speaking, noumenon is the substratum 
of phenomenon, while the latter is the attribute of the former. 

Here, Buddhism recognises the existence and identity of the two prin- 
ciples, sameness (samata) and difference (lianatva). Things are many and 
yet one; they are one and vet many. I am not 'thou* and thou art not C V ; 
and yet we are all one in essence. While, therefore, we have to acknowledge a 
world of particulars in which individuality predominates," we must not forget 
that, looking through the gates of sameness, all distinctions and contradic- 
tions vanish in a higher principle of unity. 

A Japanese poet sings : — 


Rain and hail and ice and snow, 
Neither like the other lo ! 

When they melt, however, lo ! 
See one stream of water How ! 


( I) The Dhanna-t oka considered from the stand point of identity 


Tlie ipioation of rela- 
tionship lict-wuon one 
phenomenon and sm- 
other sol veil. 


of one phenomenon and another — We come now to 
the fourth aspect of the world or Dharma-luka where the 
concord or harmony between all phenomena is 


found. The discussion of this subject belongs entirely to the Avatamsaka 


School. For, the Tien Tai and other schools could not go beyond the doctrine 


of lh? concord between noumenon (reality) and phenomenon. When tin* law, 

1 Japanese : J i-f i-te . " Japanese : Ji -ji-m n <je - It ohka i. 
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"one is many and tlie many is one” is Recognised, the question “whirl is the 
relation of many to many, or things to tilings” should naturally suggest 
itself. The Avatamsaka School maintains that all phenomen a being only 
the manifestations of the Original Reason, Reality, Non men on or Spirit of 
Life, are inseparably connected among themselves, and arc in harmony with 
one another like the different waves of the ocean which are only mani- 
festations of the same water. The axiom that “if A is equal to C and B 
is also equal to C, then A is equal to B”, may Ik; applied in the present 
case. For A (one wave) = C (water) ; B (another wa.ve) = C (water); 
therefore A (one \vavc) = B (another wave.) 

From the religious point of view, as Dogcnzen/.i says, every thing in 
the universe, lie it the earth itself, or a form of vegetation, or a fence-post, 
or a. piece of brick, performs the work of Buddha. Inspired by the spiritual 
influence of the Buddhas, even inanimate things had us to the state of 
enlightenment-. This doctrine of the equality amongst things, animate and 
inanimate, is the view of the 'l'ully developed Malifiyanism'. 

I would like to tell you something of the famous maxims of this school 
as related to the theory of the bhannalofat. /i/ten<w/e no! <)<///. 


‘./// t* carrel ah re\ As all things in the universe are manifestations of 
Ex'pliUMLion of tli© the Great Truth, Suchness or Tathat.fi, we must 

Law of “coiTolativity 

of all.” recognise even in an insignificant blade of grass the 

light of that Truth. But. all phenomena, which are endowed with that light, 
do uftt. exist independent of one another. They are curre! afire. We have 
a book on the table, which again rests on the floor. The contact between 
the three is due to the law of gravitation. We can easily separate the table 
or the book from one another. Such an action would affect- gravitation 
that connects the whole universe. The harmony in the phenomenal 
world is expressed by the maxim, “all irf correlative”. 


( AU ix one \ Herbs, birds, wheat, and men appear different to our 

Tho law of the “one- selWt>s * but in their essential nature they are the same 
ness of all. medicine, meat and bread nourish man's body, 

because, in their nature, they have something common. This sameness car# 
be distinguished throughout the objective world ; Ihc reason, of course 
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for this, being that they are ifanifestations of the tame Truth. 

This Oneness in nature is expressed by Yuka-daishi 

Saving 1 of Yokadnishi. . , . 

in these lines : — 


"The nature of the One is common to that of all things, 

"In one d/ianna are included all the dharmas without exception. 

"The one moon is reflected universally on all waters, 

"All the water-moons are included in the one moon. 

"The bhanna-kut/u of Tat hay at as is enveloped in our nature, 

"Our nature is identical with that of Tathftgata.” 

These "laws of correlativity and oneness” are said to be true of the world 
The six crlmratorisi ics. of Sattvas which includes not only the living beings 
but also the inanimate things. The Sattvas have six kinds of characteristics. 
They are : — 


(1) General characteristic or the characteristic of unity. 

(2) Special characteristic. 

(3) Similar characteristic or the characteristic of harmony. 

(I) Different characteristic. 

(5) Formative characteristic, 
and (G) Self-preserving characteristic. 

a) Characteristic of Unity means that many are in one. For 
instance, the house is made up of the union of the constituent materials, 
e. g. walls, pillars etc. 


(2) ts 'pedal characteristic means that many things have not the 
same qualities. In the case of a house, for instance, the quality of the wall 
is different from that of the pillar or of the beam. 

(3) The characteristic of harmony gives symmetry to the functions of 
the different members of unity, .c. g. the pillars, walls etc., perform 
their functions harmoniously in a building. 

« 

(4) Yet they have their different functions, "which are called differential' 
characteristics , c. g. erection, covering etc. 

% (5) The formative characteristic means a power which is able to combine 
many conditions. As for instance, the formation of a house which depends 
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on many conditions e. g. wall, pillar arji beam etc., is dne to tlie power 
of formative characteristics of them. 


(0) Self preserving characteristic means that the things do not 
trespass into one another's function, but keep to their own respective duties. 
Walls, pillars and beam, etc., each performs its own special task, though 
they form a house in common. 

Among these six characteristics, the first and (he second, the third and 
the fourth, the fifth and the sixth arc counterparts of each other. The 
first one of each group belongs to the gate of Sameness or Samaid , and the 
last ones to the gate of difference or NdmUra . These two gates occupy a 
paramount place in Mahftyana Buddhism. Therefore, the Buddhists 
declare that no philosophy or religion is satisfactory which does not recognise 
these two gates. 


The nip-fold 

( Viarnrteri.'itir s 
of llvimj. 


f First Counterparts 


■i Second Counterparts 


l^Third Counterparts 


C (I) Characteristic of Unity. 

((2) Characteristic of diversity. 

^ (8) Harmonious Characteristic. 

1( b) Differential Characteristic. 

C (“>) Formative Characteristic. 

( (fi) Self-preserving Characteristic. 


W e must not forget, as I have already pointed out, that these two 
gates are inseparably connected, and not isolated. We find, therefore, 
very frequently a favourite saying in Buddhist works which declares that 
sameness without difference is sameness wrongly conceived, while difference 
without sameness is an equally erroneous conception. The view of Buddha- 
kaya and Nirvftna and of human life, in this school, is established on the 
basis of the above dogma. 

From the religious point of view, the gate of sameness may be considered 
to correspond to Dharma-kftya or God, and the gate of difference to the 
world of individual existence. In accordance with Christian terminology, 
it becomes, 'God not in the world is a false God and the world not in God i<? 
unreality'. All things return fo One, and tin* One operates in all thing*; 
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many in" One and One in many \ this is the “Fully Developed 
Malifiyaiiistic” conception of Buddlia-kuya or God and the world or Loka, 


-x- 


-X- 


THE CONCEPTION OF BUDDHA-KAYA IN THIS SCHOOL. 

According to the Avatamsaka school, “Diuldha is truth and truth is 

Buddha” ; there is no truth, therefore, separated from 
Truth i.s Bu.ldlia ' ' 

find nuddiui is trni h. .Buddha and also no Buddha apart, from truth. “Truth 


is uncreated,” says St. Augustine, “it is immutable, eternal, above all things, 
it is true by itself. It makes creatures more perfect; and all spirits 
naturally endeavour to know it. Nothing but. to have Cod can have the 


perfection of truth : therefore, truth is God.” 


This truth, according to MahftyAna 


Buddhism, is the Spirit of Infinite 


Xat.iiii* is pivsiHiini; 
fill* "ivsu p«H|»cl of 
Tar liagata. 


Life which animates all; it vivifies all; it manifests 
itself in and through all. Every I lower that blooms 


by the wayside, springs up, grows, fades according to the unchangeable 
law of Truth. Every star that twinkles above our beads, shines, falls, 
decays, according to the immutable law of Truth. The universe, therefore, 
is the purple temple of Buddha, and nature is his great gospel. Thus we 
read in a -v/'V/v of the Maliayana. text — 


“ In all beings there abideth tlie Dharma-kftya ; 

With all virtues dissolved in it, it liveth in eternal calmness. 
It knoweth not birth nor death, corning nor going; 

Not one, not two, not being, not. becoming ; 

t 

Yet: present everywhere in worlds of beings; 

This is what is perceived by all Tathagatas. 

All virtues, material and immaterial, 

.Dependent on the Dharma-kaya, are eternally pure in it. 
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Dliarma-kftya is, then, the life of; all. When we realise this belief, 
nature becomes a continuous action of the Divinity in the world, and in 
the sons of men. When our faith in this is full and perfect, we find tho 
eternal in the mortal, the infinite in the finite ; and we read the great 
teaching in nature. Thus we arc taught by Buddha in the canon of the 
Sukhavati-vyuha school as follows : — 


5*** vtftja w. i S fawt 

Tjh ^ ^S7nf% 

Trorroifa i Pro?:fri i m 

*rgi?n»ni ?f ^nrftrann: wjrofwr?; 


"And again, O Sariputra, there are in that Buddha country swans, 
curlews, and peacocks. Three times every night, and throe times every 
day, they come together and perform a concert, each uttering his own 
note. And from them thus uttering proceeds a sound proclaiming the 
five virtues, the five powers, and the seven steps leading towards the 
highest knowledge. When men there hear that sound, remembrance of 
Buddha, remembrance of the Law, remembrance of the Church, rises in 
their mind." 


xprore snftpr pro srarai pitot ^ pitoct^tt 
qmftpITOT srapjTTOfa: ST*£lPTO<fa > «TPR STlRiJ'i qftRujpI- 

IJ^TOTO: WTTfqpTOT q^JTTOt^r. ar ^tPfljKfd 
Tjqrlq snftgq TOTO ^ fiTOtiwtaT ?Nlt q fafifai^hsiTOTOT StoRpTTOT 
aTOjprofar. 1 rm qqf pfa^ggiT arg i3^fri :qn5 

qxh aqrfcHor pwt^^ ii 

“And again, O Sslriputra, when those rows of palm trees and strings of 
bells in that Buddha Country are moved by the wind, a sweet and enrap- 
turing sound proceeds from 1 hem. Yes, O $Aripntra, as from a lioavenlv 
.18 
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musical’ instruments consisting of &\ hundred thousand kdis of sounds, when 
played by Aryas, a sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds, in the same 
manner, a sweet and enrapturing sound proceeds from those rows of 
palmtrees and strings of bells moved by the wind. And when the men 
hear that sound, reflection on Buddha arises in them, reflection on the 
law, reflection on the Church. With such arrays of excellences etc/’ 

But, we may ask, whore is the Buddha Country situated? Does it mean 
the heaven or the pure western land. According to this school, it means 
not only the heaven or the pure western land, but there is hardly any place 

in the universe which is not known as the Buddha Country : in other words 

* • 

all places in the East, West, South and North, go by the name of the 
Buddha-kshetra, because Buddha is to be found everywhere. 

This view is fully explained in the “MahiVVaipalya- Buddha- A vnfamsaka- 
Sutra” which is the authoritative canon of this school. 

It is, however, not easy for the student to go through this voluminous 
work consisting, as it is, of sixty (old translation) or eighty (now translation) 
fasciculi. It has, therefore, been the practice to explain the Sutra itself 
viz, Mahjlvaipulya-BuddhA.vatamsaka-Sutra so that its purport may he 
understood by all. I shall also adopt this method of explanation of the 
view of Buddha-kaya in this school. 

Met hd means “great” ; philosophically speaking, it means, infinite, 
boundless, all-pin* vailing, spreading its force everywhere. 

I'aipuhja means etymologically “spaciousness.” Spaciousness means 
“limitless extension” ; it signifies again that everything is included in//. 
That is to say, man lives and moves and has his being in it, Sun and Moon 
shine, stars glitter, birds sing, flowers blossom, anil waters run in U. 

11 mid ft a means “the enlightened one,” and mahd and vaipu/tja are 
epithets used to describe his qualities and virtues. In other words, He 
(Buddlia) is infinite, all-pervading, omnipresent and omnipotent. He is the 
Spirit of Infinite Life, He fills all the universe with himself alohe, so that all 
is from Him and in Him, and there is nothing that is outside of Him. We 

* 

have received* we are receiving, and we will receive our life from Him. 
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We partake of the life of Buddlia ; and iii essence the life of Buddha and 
that of ours are identically the same and so are one, though we differ from 
Him in that we are individualized spirits, while lie is the Infinite Spirit 
including as well as all else beside. 

'jUataumikiC means "ornament.” This is used to bring out the innumer- 
able qualities and virtues which adore Biuldha as ornaments. 

The following few verses contain a beautiful description of the 
Characteristics of Buddha which have been stated above : 

In all the worlds over the ten quarters, 

O ye, sentient creatures living there, 

Behold the most venerable of men and gods. 

Whose spiritual Dharmahody is immaculate and pure. 

As through the power of one mind. 

A host of thought is evolved : 

So from one Dharmahody of Tathagata, 

Arc produced all the Buddhabodies. 

In Bodhi nothing dual there existed, 

Nor is any thought of self present : 

The .Dharmahody, undefiled and nominal, 

In its full splendor manifesteth itself everywhere. 

.//* ultimate reality is like unto the vastness of space ; 

/As* manifested forms are like unto magic shows ; 

Its virtues excellent are inexhaustible, 

This, indeed, the spiritual state of Buddhas only. 

All the Buddhas of the present, past and future, 

Each one of them is an issue of the Dharmahody immaculate 
and pure ; 

Responding to the needs of' sentient creatures, 

They manifest themselves everywhere, assuming corporeality 
* which is beautiful. 

They never made the premeditation, 

That they would manifest in such and such forms. * 
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Separated are they front all desire and anxiety, 

And free and self-acting are tlieir responses. 

They do not negate the phenomenality of dharunv v, 

Nor do they a Hirrn the world of individuals ; 

But; manifesting themselves in all forms. 

They teach and convert all sentient creatures. 

The Dharmabody is not changeable, 

Neither is it unchangeable ; 

All Dharmas (in essence) are without change, 

But manifestations are changeable. 

The Sambodhi knoweth no bounds, 

Extending as far as the limits of the Dharma-loka itself ; 
lix depths are bottomless, and its extent limitless ; 

Words and speeches arc powerless to describe it. 

Of all the ways that lead to enlightenment 
The Tathiigata knoweth the true significance ; 
Wandering freely all over the worlds, 

Obstacles he cncomitcreth nowhere . 1 


1 Tlu* Avala»isfika-sutrn, fas. XIV. (Mr. Suzuki *h “Outlines of Mnhayana lludil Iris-mi,’ 
pp. 370 -377). 



CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUSION. 

I have already explained, in outline, the philosophical or theoretical side 
of Buddhism in my previous lectures ; but Buddhism in itself is not a 
philosophical system, although it is the most rational and intellectual 
religion iu the world. It seeks to establish on a firm foundation the deepest 
instincts of our spiritual life and to formulate a doctrine which may lead 
its followers to Nirv&na, the highest aim of human existence. According 
to it, the possession of a calm and resigned spirit in our every day struggle 
for existence is an important factor, and this spirit may only he attained 
by the realisation of a religious lift?. 

We must not, however, suppose that the religious life or the attainment 
of Deva, Allah or God can be consummated by forsak- 

(iod in ns ami wo in 

(3o( b ing the world, where we are doomed to struggle for 

existence. We must be able to find paradise here, because God, according 
to the proclamation of the Buddha, is immanent in the universe, and not 
transcendent. Or more properly speaking, “God in us and we in God” 
must be the fundamental doctrine upon which should rest the entire fabric 
of every religion, be it Hinduism or Islamistn, Christianity or Buddhism. 

Philosophy, or Science is necessary for the satisfaction of our intellectual 
appetite ; art and music are welcome for the gratification of our emotional 
desires ; and ethics or morality is indispensable for the necessities of our 
devotional existence. But there must be something all pervading like ether, 
to harmonise the activity ol' all the departments of our mind, consciously 
and unconsciously. This is religion ; at least, Buddhism is able to supply 
the requirements of the practical bfe of human beings. What, then, is 
the entrance to Buddhism ? 

“Faith is the entrance to the ocean of the laws of the Buddha,” says the 
great Nagftrjuna in his famous commentary on the Praj fiapArarnita Sutra, 
“and knowledge is the ship on which one can sail in it*” 
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By faith is generally meaut trnst-^-trust, is something external to ourself. 


The Buddhist idea of 
fnith. 


When religion is defined ns a faith, it is considered to 
imply trust or belief in the existence of a Being or 


Bower which has created tins world and presides over it, directs its course 
and shapes its destiny. For this reason, religion has come to he identified 
with a belief in some external or cxtramiiudane object, particularly by some 
occidental scholars. But the Buddhist faith does not identity itself with 
this conception of religion, for it rejects the existence of a personal God, 
as He is ordinarily understood by other religionists. What, then, is the idea 
of faith entertained by Buddhism ? 


Asanga savs in one of his illustrious works : — 

n v 

TTrT rTsfa *TfT*T I 

OTRrt Wi r&fe II 

'5^3 wg gsrf^sj’ «r ii 1 

i.e. "As ether is all-pervading, so also is Buddha all-pervading ; as ether is 
all-]»rvadiug in the material world, so also is Buddha all-pervading in the 
world of living beings.” 

i.e. “The reflection (or image) of the moon cannot be seen in a broken 
water-vessel ; so also the reflection (or image) of Buddha cannot be seen 
in spoiled mind.” 

But the following Chinese gathA may serve better to illustrate the 
Buddhist conception of faith than the above kArikas : — 


"The Buddha-Body tills the world. 

Being immanent universally in all things ; 

It will make itself manifest wherever and 
whenever conditions are matured, 

Though it never leaves this Seat of Bodhi.” 

The Buddha-Body or in Sanskrit littddha-kdya is the reason, life, and 
norm of all particular existences. It is also very often termed l)harma-kdya 


1 “Malia-yuiia sAtralankam” Cliap. i*. verse 15 and 16 (Sylvain Levi’s Sanskrit Text.) 
Chinese version, Chap.*x. Karika 13 and 14. 
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in Buddhist philosophy, the development, of whose most concrete concep- 
tion culminates in the Buddh<t y Tulhagata Vatrochtm , or Amidbha . Buddha 
means "enlightened," and this may he understood to correspond to “God is 
Wisdom". Vairochana is "coming from the sun", and Amitiibha, “infinite 
light" which reminds us of the Christian conception, “God is Light". 

In the first line of the above Chinese gftthft, the principle of “All is 
one" or “Unity in variety", is declared ; the second line expresses the 
principle of “diversity" or “variety in unity" ; the third and fourth teach 
the doctrine “All things move and work". These three principles constitute 
the fundamental faith of Buddhism. The same sentiments are manifested 
in the “\Iahayana-mWajata-hridaya-hhunii-dhyaiui sutra" 1 . 

“In all beings there abideth the Dhanaa-kdija ; 

With all virtues dissolved in it, it livetli in eternal calmness. 

Tt knoweth not birth, nor death, coining nor going; 

Not one, not two ; not being, not becoming; * 

Yet present everywhere in worlds of beings; 

This is what is perceived by all TaUtdgalax. 

All virtues, material and immaterial. 

Dependent on the J)h a i v;/ a - kdt/ a are eternally pure in it." 

But how can we, it may be asked, perceive the Buddha-body or Dftartm- 

Thn imlisponHjiblo tri - I'dt/a in its man i told activities and recognise it in the 

pod for tin; ronltaruioti . 

of the Buddhist l if o. dive n sty of desires, feelings, passions, instincts, motives 

and sentiments? Mere intellect cannot give us the necessary power; we 
must have recourse to the practice of D/iydnn and morality ; for Si/a or 
moral precepts, Dfa/dm or contemplation and P raj Tut or wisdom arc regarded 
as the indispensable tripod for the realisation of the Buddhist life; be they 
Ilimyanids, the followers of the Lesser Vehicle, or Malidyanixt the 
followers of the Greater. 

Briefly speaking, to be a good Buddhist, a man must be ethical, and 
must regulate his life by moral precepts. Next, be must be- bis own master. 
He ought to be able to examine the inner state of his own life and direct his 
thoughts and desires in order to fulfil a rational existence. Dltydna or 
1 Xniijio’s Cut, No. 055, 
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contemplation is the only way by wjiich one may attain this mastery over 
oneself, an insight capable of discerning the indwelling* reason of things. 
This insight is technically called Prujwi or ‘wisdom \ We shall now proceed 
to explain the moral precepts of .Buddhism. 


“Ilak-Rak-Ten, 1 a famous Chinese poet, author and statesman, who lived 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, once 

A story of Hnk-Kuk* 

Tl ‘ n; went to see an eminent Buddhist priest whose saintly 

life was known far and wide, and asked him if he would instruct him in 
the essentials oC the Buddhist doctrine. The saint assented and recited 
the following gsltha : — # 


“Commit no wrong, but good deeds do, 

And let thy heart be pure. 

All Buddhas teach this truth, 

Which will for aye" end lire.”’-' 

The poet-statesman was not at all satisfied with this simple moral 
.^teaching, for he expected to have something abstruse, recondite, and highly 
philosophical from the mouth of such an eminent and virtuous personality. 
So said the poet “Every child of three summers is familiar with this Buddhist 
injunction. What I wish to learn from you is the highest and most 
fundamental teaching of your faith." But the monk retorted, “Every 
child of three summers may know of this gftthft, but even a silvery haired 
man of eighty years old fails to put it into practice.” Thereupon, it is 
said, the poet bowed reverentially and went home meditatively 5 .” 

No doubt, the gatlui recited by the saint is the most important factor 
in Buddhist ethics, for Buddhism is, from beginning to end, a religion, 


■ Chinese : Pai Lv-Ticu. 

2 The Pali verse runs as follows : — 

Snhbapfi passa akaranam , 

Knsalassa upasampnda | 

Sacittapariyodapanam : ctam 
Buddhana sasanam || . 

’ ‘‘Sermons f >f n Buddhist Abbot”, (Seven Shnkii) pp. 60-70, 
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and is most practical 

The negative side of 
the Buddhist Ethics. 


in its announcement of what constitutes goodness. 

> 

It dogmatically ami concretely points out what is good 
and what is evil. First come the ten moral precepts. 


the fundamental abstentions from evil. They are : — 


(1) Not to kill any living being; 

(2) Not to take anything that does not belong to oneself ; 

(3) Not to look at the other sex with an unclean heart ; 

(4) Not to speak falsehood ; 

(5) Not to calumniate ; 

(<>) Not to use vile language ; 

(7) Not to make sensational utterances ; 

(8) Not to he greedy ; 

(!)) Not to be out of temper ; 

(10) Not to be confused by false doctrines. 


These represent the negative side of Buddhist ethics, while the six 


The positive side of 
the Buddhist Ethics. 


pdrawiUU or virtues of perfection and the Eight- 
fold Noble Paths represent the positive side of it. 


The six ParamitAs or virtues of perfection are : 


(1) Dana or Charity ; 

(2) Sila or morality {i.e. the observation of the moral precepts 

as formulated by Buddha) ; 

(3) KshAnti or humility ; 

(4) Virya or strenuositv ; 

(5) DhyAna or contemplation ; 

(fi) PrajnA or spiritual enlightenment. 

The Right-fold Noble Paths need not be repeated here, as I have already 
explained them in my earlier lecture on the SarvastitvavAdin School. 

These several precepts are summed up under the following three 
general headings : — 

(]■) To cease from wrong doing; 

(2) To promote goodness (in oneself) ; and 

(3) To enlighten the ignorant. 
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The first two, comparatively speaking, show the way of serving oneself, 

Altruistic side of the wlli,t * thfl lllSt ' S °* C,TOivcl 3 r intendcd to serTO ^n. 
Buddhist Etlnog. Wc shall now learn how wc shall ho able to serve 

others. Dogen-zenji says : — 


"There are four ways of serving others: (1) Charity; (2) Loving 
words ; (3) Beneficial deeds ; (4) Sharing with others." 

"(1) By Charity is meant “not coveting.” Cast not a glance at the 
smallness of your gift — a verse, even a phrase extracted from the Buddha's 
teachings, may be the planting of a seed of goodness not only in this life 
but in the next. Only let there be no thought of reward in helping 
others. Not only is the building of a bridge or the provision of a ferry 
boat a work of charity, but all methods of benefiting life or mankind are 
classed as such. 

(2) By loving wonlx we mean kind speech to all sentient beings, who 
should universally be regarded with loving kindness, praise for those who 
are virtuous and pity for those who are deficient in virtue. Loving words 
gain the hearts of enemies and keep the virtuous peacefully together. Let 
us learn that ‘loving words' have the power to make the heavens revolve.* 

(3) By Benefit:} a l daeth we mean actions contrived to benefit others, 

be the recipients noble or humble — a helpless tortoise, a sick sparrow 

without any thought of reward for such actions. The ignorant mav say, 
‘Others may be benefited by a man’s action, but what benefit does he 
himself derive from it.' They are wrong. Beneficial deeds benefit equally 
and impartially the giver and the recipient. 

(4) Sharing with at hen implies non-contradiction. The human Tat-hft- 

gata appeared among human beings, and shared his fate with men. There 

is this spiritual law, that “when otherness is identified with selfness, 

selfness in turn becomes identified with otherness”. 

« 

Refrain from doing wrong, which is against the reason of things; do 
whatever is good, Which advances the course of reason in this life : and 
help those who are backward and weary in realising enlightenment : Here 
is Buddhism in a nutshell ; it has nothing to do with prayer and 
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worship and singing or anythin}*; of the .yind. Our simple everyday life of 
love and sympathy is all that is needed to be a good Buddhist. There is 
nothing mysterious, nothing superstitious, nothing supernatural. 


THE END. 
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THE SIX KINDS OK CAUSES AND THE FIVE 
KINDS OF EFFECTS. 


The law of causation in the S ar v ast 1 1 i tv a v at la aims at explaining the 
relation between all 'dharmas/ mental or material. This law has to show 
the causal relation of the Mharmas*, not only in (temporal) succes- 
sion, but also in their (spacial) concomitance ; so its scope is very vast. The 
cause, in the Buddhist sense, does not mean a motive power efficient to 
produce something absolutely new, but it is always co-relative to the effect. 
One cannot be explained without the other and via* versa — they being the 
different states of each other ; so that if we take up some cause (a mental 
or material tl karma) into our consideration, the notion of the effect also 
must he implied therewith. There are, according to this view, */> ki ads of 
causes a wl Jive ki wis of r /feels* Their relation is represented as follows : — 


( Kamna-hctiu) 

( SttUublu\-lietu.) 


(8ftbhr«ga-lictu.) 

( Sum pray ukta-hetu. ) 
(SiirvRfraxa-Iictii.) 

finirartg 

(Vipfika-liotu.) 



» Adbipati-plmlam.) 

(Piiiushukitm-plialam.) 

( Nishy anria-phnlii ni . ) 


(Yipaka-plialain.) 


N^raraPr tinsRj 

* ( Vminyu^a-plialaiio) 


Of the above relations, those between Sahnbhdheln and Pnrtt-sftakdra- 
l* fuil aw and & ant pray tiklahe! a and Par a a ft. akdra-p/i ala ia , are the law's of 
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causation which indicate the spacial* relations of all ‘dltarmas’ mental and 
material ; the relations between Habhdyaheln and j\isfn/a net a-ph a! am and 
Hurra Irugahrin and Nidtj/a u da -ph ala m indicate a temporal connection ; the 
pair of l ipdka-ftd a and Yipdka-phalunt represents a relation of succession 
by intervals ; while the remaining one of Kdranahdn and Ad/iipali-j)hul<uii 
comprises this as well as that of immediate succession. 


/. Kdranahdti and Ad/npaf i-p/mltim . 

The kdrauahdn is an auxiliary condition which does not directly make 
any disturbance in the causal nexus ; [it is something like the ‘colligation’ 
dealt with in J. S. Mill’s System of Logic;] the effect considered in its 
relation is called < A<l/iipuli/dtalani > . The scope of this cause is very vast, 
since all ‘Sanskrit a' and ‘Asanskrita’ d ha nun* may become ‘ Kdranahd hh\ 
This cause is of two classes : “positive” or “forceful” and “negative” or 
“forceless ; ” by the former is meant a condition that lends a positive, 
though indirect, influence for the becoming of the d/mrma, while the latter 
is a circumstance which, by the absence of a d ft anna, docs not affect the 
becoming of the effect. To take an illustration, the mount Himalaya seems 
to be of no interest to us for the general occurrences of the world ; but its 
existence or non-existence brings about a great change in tin* climatic condi- 
tion of the world, and thereby exerts some indirect influence on our life. 
Mount Himalaya is hero a positive Kara na Ad n for us, and the change, in 
our life is an AdlupaU-jd/alam in relation to that. Again, in the ease of 
a running ship, the absence of a sunken rock in her course is a ‘negative’ 
Kdrauahdn ; for, by its very absence, it does not create any disturbance 
for the safe voyage which is the c A dhi pali-pha! a at . * 

//. Sahabhdhdn and Pa rnxhukdra-phahntt : 

« 

When two ilharrftas exist simultaneously as the cause ami the effect 
in their spacial relation, that which plays l lie part <>t t lie cause is calk'd 
‘bn/tu/j/tu/ichi’, while the other is named the Piirui/iu-kdi'a-jiAuhint . The 
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term Pnrnxhakdm means 'working of a*man* ; here the term “ Par Hxhakdra- 
phalam” is taken in analogy to the working of a man that brings about 
the effect simultaneously with it. 

HI ’ Sahhdfjnhvhi and Ni sky a nda-pk a la m . 

This refers to the law of causation which is to be applied for explaining 
the temporal relation of all ‘dfntrwax’ which are of the same kind or order. 
The two terms ‘Saf/kdt/a* and ‘.\V xk/pinda’ go to imply that the cause aud 
the effect are of the same class or order. To lake? an illustration, the human 
body, in spite of its change from day to day, and even from moment to 
moment, which it must undergo owing to flic; changes in the physical 
condition of the world, seems to remain the same ; we do not perceive that 
there is a difference between our body of the morning and that of the 
evening. This is so because our body changes keeping its physical states 
all along in the same class or order. The changes are very minute and 
are of kinsfolk relation with one another ; so that we, by ordinary under- 
standing, are not conscious of them. Thus the relation of all things that 
are never at rest, hut are in a state of continuous change, is to be 
explained by this law of causation, namely Hahhujahdn and Nhhijuuda- 
phahun . To speak in Buddhist technical terms, mind, mental properties 
aud matter at a certain moment, are 'nhhdflahd nx\ while those at the 
subsequent moment are the Ni&hr/anda phalamx. 

TV. SampraynklakH n and P n rusk a Id m -pk a fa w . 

This is the law of causation that explains the relation between mental 
operations only at a given moment. The term ‘ Santpraijukfa* bears the 
sense of harmony ; here it means a harmonious state of the mental proper- 
ties tending to operate for a common object; there are five conditions for 
tliis state of harmony : — • 

(a) The mental operations should depend on the same Jndrh/a. 

(A) They should perceive the same object. 

(c) They should arise simultaneously. 

(d) They should adopt the same process. 
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(<r?) Their respective substance (Itianm) must be one and not more 
than one. 

The harmonious operation of the mind and mental properties that satisfy 
these conditions perfectly well, is called the Saw pray nif a/tela , and the 
perception that; is presented as the result of this harmonious action is the 
P a rit&Ita fcdra-phalam . A troop is formed with different kinds of forces, 
viz : infantry, artillery, engineers, transport soldiers, etc; all these are under 
the control of the same order : they associate with one another in their 
advance or retreat ; they work with the same object in view ; they cat the 
same food; and there is a certain limit in their respective number. With this 
order, they can attack and fight their enemy. The harmonious action of the 
different kinds of soldiers may be compared to the ‘ Sa w pray n Id a hr f u f , and 
their victory to ‘ Par unit a hit 'a-ph a 1 a w \ 

/ . Sarrat rugahrf h and Nixftya n d a - ph a / a w . 


This is the law of causation that explains the relation between different 
kinds of 'Mahan*. The ‘ kfr'mx \ as hercbefore shown* are many in 
number; the fundamental ones are the Following ten: — 


(1) Loblia 

(2) Dvesha 
(il) Moha 
(l) Mftna 
(5) Vicikitsfi 

(0) Kavadrishti ... 

(7) Amigrahadrishti 

(8) Mitbtyadrishi 

(9) Drish t i paramarsha 
(10) Si 1 a vrataparsi in arsha 


Greed. 

Ilatml. 

Ignorance or folly. 

Self-conceit. 

Doubt. 

Belief that the physical body is Ego. 

Learning about Eternal ism or Nihilism 
of soul. 

Erroneous view of the law of causation. 

Adhering to one’s own erroneous view. 

Attachment to extreme mortification or 
superstitious rites as means to the 
realisation of Nirvana. 


Those ten ‘ Mesa* ’ are the hindrances for the real observation of the 
* l)nffHaxalya'\ and seven of these — with the exception of Kdyadris/iti , 
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Jnnt/rnl/ndrixldi and fUlnvrnlapnrdninrxha — are obstacles for the real 

*> 

observation of Hiuitmhu/nxnl \ja. KI even out of the above-mentioned 
suvetcen Irfaxns are very powerful. They are (he live kinds of 
intellectual Irl^snx which are obstacles to Dnftk/iaxai/a, two kinds of the 
same that stand against Samtttla//axnf m //a, two kinds of Malm* or ignorance 
that are also hindrances for Dn/tlltn and 8 nniv.dayaxahjn and the two 
1 Viril-ifxdx 9 or doubts which also are obstacles for the same two Salt/ax. They 
are not only the hindrances for the mil observation of the first two truths, 
but they may also be the causes of the other klnsax, namely, the intellectual 
and emotional ‘kfrUax. 9 For this reason they are called c Hnrralrnijnhriv 9 7 and 
the result which they produce is c Sixltynndnplhthnn' . 

VI. / ipdkn ft <*( a and l ijidl'ft -pit a /(nit. 

This law of causation explains the relation between our Karmax, good or 
evil, and their fruits. It; is tin* ‘ Kn ruin' from which we suffer pain or 
enjoy pleasure. The term e Vipdkn 9 is here used to imply only that the 
mode of the effect is always different, from that of its cause; that is to say, 
our conduct or Knnnnx are by nature good or evil, while their effects are 
pleasant or painful, and so are, in this sense, different. Our immoral 
conduct, introduces us into the domains of pain, namely, the hell, the world 
of the devils and that of the animals ; and the moral conduct, leads to the 
pleasant, worlds of the human beings and of the gods. Such a moral or 
immoral conduct is called V/pdl'n/ndn, and the pleasant or painful condition, 
as the effect, is the 4 1 ipaka-pfialuni? . By this law of causation is exclusive- 
ly explained a relation of succession of the cause and effect. By this the 
‘Karina 9 in this life will receive its retribution in the next life, or in one 
more remote. The theory of transmigration and that of the twelve 
* nii1nn nx 9 in the Buddhist philosophy, lias reference chiefly to this law. 

VII. i ixn my of/ a - ph din /n . 

This effect docs not come out directly from any of the six causes men- 
tioned above. It is, on the other hand, the same as the eternal state of 
‘ Nirvana 9 attainable by pure and undefiled knowledge. The eternal state of 
‘Nirvana? lies, for a t ime, bound up, as it were, by the rope of passions and 
covered with the clouds of delusion. This bondage is to be got rid of by 
10 
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purest knowledge. The term 4 lixamt/oga* signifies freedom from bondage. 
Here, it. must be borne in mind tlmti 4 Nirraan \ or in the SarvAstitvavftdin’s 
technology, 4 Pntfimm lihipUit irori/ta’ is an eternal and independent existence, 
and is not produced by any cause. It is like Brahmahood, in Sankara 
Vedantin \s conception, that is only a recovery and no acquisition — an 
attainment of a slate that is already there in its pure and eternal existence, 
though under the bondage of illusion. 

So much with regard to the law of causation in accordance with the 
doctrine of the SarvAstitvavAdms. Let ns now take a different sort of 
classification of Causes in the Buddhistic; philosophy. These are what 
are known as the four conditions or 4 Chatushpratyayas*, rh : 

(1) Adhipatipr.ityaya ... ... Additional cause. 

(&) Alambanapratyaya ... ... Objective cause of mental process. 

(«*1) Samanantarapratyaya . . . ... Tin mediate cause. 

(1) Hctupratyaya ... ... Direct cause. 

Of these four conditions, I[t‘i a pml/tupi corresponds to five of the above- 
mentioned six causes, namely, tiahahhiUn'hi, Sainpragnl'lahrltf^ HMtigabh^ 
Sarratragahrhf and VfpihtliAn j while the other llnve are the same as the 
Kdrami/frhiy both positive and negative, as explained above. Atl/i'paflgnil- 
ynytt or additional cause is a cans? which is invariably antecedent to the (‘fleet 
(and is not otherwise constituted). Afuuihmiapnrf gat/a is an object; of 
perception but for which no operation of the mind is possible. This object 
is an invariable condition of the mental process, though it is not tint direct 
cause of it- ; hence it is taken up as a cause in the Buddhist epistemology. 
# r nf a it a it f tt rftpnt fifty u or immediate cause explains the relation between the 
state of mind and mental functions at a certain moment and that at a 
subsequent one.. Psychologically speaking, our consciousness is a continuous 
stream flowing like the water of a river; when we consider a certain flow 
of consciousness as the cause of one of those in the subsequent- moment-, we 
call the former the ^amaitaaliirtipraft/aga or immediate cause. ' The Samanaii- 
iurnpmhftnja and ‘ the Ala m ban a correspond exclusively to .the positive 
4 Kjtranahetu' ; while 4 Adhipatipralyaga ' corresponds to both the 4 Kanina- 
Jiohtx\ positive and negative. Lot us draw a diagram to indicate, a little 
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more clearly, the relation of the six causes, four conditions and the five effects 

* 

hitherto dealt with : — „ 
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